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WASHINGTON’S EARLY DAYS. 
(Continued from page 10.) 


Wasminerox had but two teachers, 

one an old fellow named Hobby, 
oné of his father’s tenants, sexton as well 
as schoolmaster of the neighborhood, who 
used, to boast, after he was superannuated 
and somewhat addicted to strong potations, 
especially on the general’s birthdays, that 
it was he who, between his knees, had 
laid the foundation of George Washing- 
ton’s greatness, by teaching him his letters ; 
and the other the Mr. Williams already 
mentioned, who was, according to Mr. 
Weems, “a capital hand” at reading, 
spelling, English grammar, arithmetic, 
surveying, bookkeeping, and geography, 
and often boasted that he had made George 
Washington as great a scholar as himself. 
We cannot doubt that to his thorough- 
ness in teaching what he did know, his 
great pupil owed much of his acquired 
power; for a good foundation in a few im- 
portant things is the best possible begin- 


ning for a boy of ability and enterprise. 


As to grammar, though Mr. Williams 
may have been a proficient, it is certain 
that Washington’s early compositions are 
by no means perfectly grammatical, though 
by ‘ncessant care he became an excellent 
and most lucid writer at a later period. 
Some minds seem to come at the philo- 
sophy of grammar more easily than they 
can master the technical, school-statement 
of it. “When Washington began to have 
important things to say, his great good 
sense showed him that they must be ex- 
pressed so as to leave no possibility of 
misunderstanding, and this we take to be 
the highest ground and object of grammar. 
The office of taste is, afterwards, to guard 
against jarring and tautological expres- 
sions; and the study of the standard 
writers, with the aid of conversation with 
well-bred people, wili generally suffice for 
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this. So that in the end, Washington, 

ever seeking improvement and alive to his 

own deficiencies, became a great writer, 
in addition to his other accomplishments ; 

and has left us, among other precious - 
legacies, a mass of wise, manly, generous 

and patriotic st go expressed in clear, 

dignified language, and including so much 

practical wisdom and high suggestion that 

it is well worthy to be treasured as our 

national palladium. 

Laurence Washington, naturally ambi- 
tious for the tall, handsome, athletic boy, 
already, at sixteen, endowed with 
and discretion beyond his age, had pro- 
ont for his es half-brother, who 
was fourteen years his junior, a midship- 
man’s warrant for the British’ navy, then 
the most direct path to preferment; and 
all was prepared for the departure of the 
youth, when his mother’s courage gave 
out, or her judgment demurred, and. the 
project was abandoned, much to the regret 
of every body else concerned in the trans- 
action. One gentleman writes to Laurence 
thus: “I am afraid Mrs. W 
will not keep up to her first resolution. 
She seems to dislike George’s going to 
sea, and says several persons have ‘told 
wrath ae Noy « Bor say She offers 
several trifling objections, such as fond, 
unthinking mothers habitually suggest ; 
and I find that one word against his 
going has more weight than ten for it.” 
“Fond, unthinking mothers!” 
was his widowed mother’s eldest son, a 
boy of noble promise, and by no means 
destitute of fortune. Why should she 
have consented to send him from her at 
sixteen, to enter on a career which would 
for ever separate him from her and his 
family ? Truly there is a wns wisdom 
which is sadly shortsighted, we can- 
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not but think the mother’s instincts de- 
served more respect than they received 
from her advisers. The young man him- 
self seems to have'shown his. good sense, 
by submitting, first to the advice of his 
family friends, then to the wishes of his 
mother, for’ we hear nothing of any re- 
pining on his part. Mr. Fairfax writes 
of him to Laurence—“ George has been 
with us, and says he will be steady, and 
thankfully follow your advice as his best 
friend.” So a project which must have 
been: very fascinating to a young, warm 
imagination was quietly abandoned, and 
the youth, in the dutiful spirit which ever 
characterized him, entered at once upon 
the comparatively humble business of a 


surveyor. 

In March, 1748, he went into the woods 
with Mr. George Fairfax, to explore Jands 
among the Alleghany Mountains, in Vir- 
ginia. A diary kept by him during this 
his first tour has some interest, because it 
tells of the personal experiences, and be- 
trays something of the turn of thought of 
Washin at sixteen. 

“ 15th.— Worked hard till night, and 
then returned. After supper we were 
lighted into a room, ‘and I, not being so 
good a woodsman as the rest, stripped 
myself very orderly and went into the 

as they called it, when, to my sur- 
prise, I found it to be nothing but a little 
straw matted together, without sheet or 
any thing else but only one threadbare 


blanket. I was glad to get up and put on 
my clothes, and lie as my companions did. 
Had we not been very tired, I am sure we 
should not have slept much that night. I 
made a promise to sleep so no more, choos- 
ing rather to sleep in the open air before 
a fire.” 

“21st.—We went over in a canoe, and 
travelled up the Maryland side all day, in 
a continued rain, to Colonel Cresap’s over 
against the South Branch, about forty 
miles from our place of starting in the 
morning, and over the worst road, I 
believe, that ever was trod by man or 
beast.” 

“23d.—Rained till about two o’clock, 
and then cleared up, when we were agree- 
ably surprised at the sight of more than 
thirty Indians, coming from war with only 
one scalp. We had some liquor with us, 
of which we gave them a part. . This, 
elevating their spirits, put them in the 
humor of dancing. We then had a war- 
dance. After clearing a large space and 
making a great fire in the middle, the men 
seated themselves around it, and the 
speaker made a grand speech, telling them 
in what manner they were to dance. 
After he had finished, the best dancer 
jumped up, as one awakened from sleep, 
and ran and jumped about the ring in the 
most comical manner. He was followed 
by the rest. Then began their music, 
which was performed with a pot half full 
of water, and a deerskin stretched tight 





* The sketch of this house, which has long since disappeared, is copied from that by Chapman in Lossing’s 


invaluable Field Book of the Revolution. 
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over it, and a gourd with some shot in 
it to rattle, and a piece of horse’s tail 
tied to it, to make it look fine. One per- 
son kept rattling, and another drumming, 
all the while they were dancing.” 

“ 26th.— Travelled up to Solomon 
Hedge’s, Esquire, one of his Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace in the county of 
Frederic, where we camped. When we 
came to supper, there was neither a knife 
on.the table nor a fork to eat with, but 
as good luck would have it, we had knives 
of our own.” 

“ April 2d.— A blowy, rainy night. 
Our, straw upon which we. were. lying, 
took fire, but I was luckily preserved by 
one of our men awaking when it was in a 
flame.” 

“8th.—We breakfasted at Cassey’s, 


and rode down to Vanmeter’s to get our 
company together, which, when we had 
accomplished, we rode down below the 
Trough to lay off lots there. The Trough 
is a couple of ledges of mountains impas- 
sable, running side by side for seven or 
eight miles, and the river between pated 
You must ride round the back of the 
mountains to get below them. We kina 2 
in the woods, and, after we had pi 

our tent and made a large fire, we pulled 
out our knapsacks to.recruit ourselves. 
Every one was his own cook. Our spits 
were forked sticks ; our plates were large 
chips. As for dishes, we had none.” 

We have picked out only here and there 
an item from this part of the Diary as 
being more personal than the ag oe 
is the rough copy of a letter, giving a 
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description of the excursion. No 


“Dear Richard,—The receipt of your 
kind favor of the 2d instant afforded me 
unspeakable pleasure, as it convinces me 
that I am still in the memory of so worthy 
a friend—a friendship I shall ever be 
proud of increasing. Yours gave me the 
more pleasure as I received it among bar- 
barians and an uncouth set of people. 
Since you receiyed my letter of October 
last, I have not slept above three or four 
night. in a bed, but after walking a good 
deal all day, I have lain down before the 
fire upon a little hay, straw, fodder, or a 
bear-skin, whichever was to be had, with 
man, wife, and children, like dogs and 
cats ; and happy is he who gets the berth 
nearest the fire. Nothing would make it 
pass off tolerably but a good reward. A 
doubloon is my constant gain every day 
that the weather will permit of my going 
out, and sometimes six pistoles. The cold- 
ness of the weather not admit of m 
making a long stay, as the lodging is 
rather too cold for the time of year. I 
have hever had my clothes off, but have 
lain and slept in them, except the few 
nights I have been in Frederictown.” 

Among the influences that conspired to 
mature the mind and refine the manners 
of Washington, we must account his 
intimacy with the Fairfax family, sen- 
sible as well as well-bred peo ic and 
living on a large fortune in the exer- 
cise of liberal hospitality. Lord Fairfax, 
besides the social advantages which 
resulted from his rank, had had a Uni- 
versity education, when such culture was 
a distinction, and he seems, moreover, 
to have been a person of independent 
ways of thinking, and a discernment and 
P ical sagacity not cag found in 

igh places. His nephew, William Fair- 
fax, was wealthy, and held a high position 
in the colony. The family was, altogether, 
the first in the district where they lived, 
and one such family inevitably does much 
towards raising the general standard of 
manners and ideas in its neighborhood. 
A young man must be dull indeed, if the 
society of gentlemen and elegant women 
has no inspiration for him. When we 
read George Washington’s “ Rules of 
Civility and decent Behavior in Company 
and Conversation,” we need no assurance 
that no grace of manner, refinement of 
expression, or conventional improvement, 
that. came under his observation at Mr. 
Fairfax’s, passed unnoted. The exquisite 
propriety of address and conduct, so often 
mentioned as having distinguished him, 
may not improbably have owed no little 
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[February 
of its finish to these early opportunities ; 


to suppose so much elegance the natural 
product of innate refinement, in spite of 
plain farmer’s living in early youth, and 
the rough career of a practical surveyor 
—— might be more complimentary 
but scarcely so rational. Lord Fairfax 
was not a courtier, any more than his 
American planter nephew ; and Washing- 
ton never became one, but only in all 
circumstances a gentleman. This is as 
evident in the early journal from which 
we have just quoted a few passages, as in 
the letters written in after life to ladies 
and the most distinguished men. Self- 
respect ever regulates and limits his com- 
plimen expressions, as it had in early 
life afforded the standard by which he 
judged so unerringly the dispositions of 
others towards himself, and decided on 
the fitness of the circumstances in which 
he was placed. He had an exquisite 
sense of personal respect, and as he never 
forgot or was mistaken about the amount 
of it due to others, so he never hazarded 
his own claims b uiring more than hv 
knew himself entitled to and able to exact. 
In reading his correspondence, so volumi- 
nous and various, as well as so remark- 
able in other respects, this propriety is 
ever most striking. 

Speaking of the attachment of Lord 
Fairfax. to the young surveyor, who spent 
much time at his house, Mr. Weems re- 
marks,—* Little did the old gentleman 
expect that he was educating a youth who 
should one day dismember the British 
empire and break his own heart—which 
truly came to pass. For on hearing that 
Washington had captured Cornwallis and 
all his army, he called out to his black 
waiter, ‘Come, Joe! carry me to my bed, 
for I’m sure it is high time for me to die!’ ” 
And die he did, certainly, but not prema- 
turely, for Mr. Sparks says he lived to be 
ninety-two, a much respected and very 
benevolent person, though rather eccentric. 

George Fairfax was the companion of 
Washington’s first expedition through 
the forest. How old was the companion 
we are not. informed, but the chief was 
just turned of sixteen, an age at which 
most boys are in need of tutors and guar- 
dians if ever. Mrs. Washington seems to 
have made no particular objection to this 
undertaking, the exposures of which were 
nevertheless formidable, to health at least, 
as the result proved. ing on the 
ground, night after night, in the month of 
April, is no agreeable variety in our cli- 
mate, and we can hardly doubt that in 
this and similar journeys, which occupied 
a large portion of his time for three years, 
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were laid the foundations of that liability 
to intermittents, which pursued Washing- 
ton through life. The severity of a sur- 
veyor’s duty, at that early period, were 
such as could hardly be encountered at 
the present time on this side the Missis- 
sippi, and such also as forbade a long 
persistence at any one time. The inter- 
vals Washington spent partly at Frederics- 
burgh with his mother, and partly at 
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Mount Vernon, with his brother 
always much attached to him, and to 
whom he shortly became peculiarly neces- 


" keatialt Washington had been in 
active service in the West Indies, where 
he passed about two years, as a i 

in the British army, in the cnpohies 
against Carthagena. He returned home 
in 1742, that is to say, when his brother 


——— 
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George was about ten years old, intending 
to sail for England to join his regiment 
there; but happening to fall in love with 
Miss Anne Fairfax, a soldier’s roving life 
lost its charms for him, and he settled 
quietly down as a planter. Having a 
colonial appointment as adjutant, he de- 
clined sharing the half-pay granted to 
his brother officers of the British army, 


gton’s Surveying Expediti 


on the ground that he could not consci- 
entiously take the oath required. So it 
seems that the young George had worthy 
examples near home. After the death of 
his father, Laurence purchased the estate 
on the Potomac, and named it as 
mentioned, and here George spent mu 
of his interval time, doubtless improving 
himself in every way that offered. ; 
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But the elder brother’s health suddenly 
failed, and symptoms of consumption 
alarmed him and his friends. He tried a 
voyage to England without benefit, and 
in September, 1751, a trip to Barbadoes, 
accompanied in the latter by his brother 
George, who seems to have felt such in- 
terest and solicitude as only a tender and 
loving heart can suggest. 

His journal of this time, when he was 
in his nineteenth year, is very character- 
istic. All the voyage over he copied the 
log each day into his note-book, with his 
own comments on the weather, &., and 
during his short stay on the island he 


seems to have occupied himself in observ-— 


ing the manners of the inhabitants, and 
especially in criticising the modes of eul- 
tivation, economy and government.* 

“The Governor of Barbadoes seems 
to keep a proper state, lives very retired 
and at little expense, and is a gentleman 
of good sense... .. By declining much 
familiarity, he is not over-zealously 
beloved.” 

This is a Washingtonian touch; it 
breathes the very spirit of the whole prac- 
tice of the writer’s after life, so often 
complained of by those who would fain 
have been allowed familiarity with him. 
He felt no disapprobation of the trait he 
thus noted, but rather concluded, we may 
presume, that by living retired and not 
courting mere popularity or private ad- 
herency, the governor gained in dignity 
and safety what he lost in momentary 
service and following. 

The journal goes on to say—“ There 
are several singular risings in the island, 
one above the other, so that scarcely any 
part is deprived of a beautiful prospect, 

th of ‘sea and ‘and, what is con- 
trary to observation in other countries, 
each elevation is better than the next be- 
low. .... The earth in most parts is 
extremely rich, and as black asour richest 
marsh meadows. .... How wonderful 
that such people should be in debt, and 
not be able to indulge themselves in all 
the luxuries as well as necessaries of life. 
Yet sc it happens. Estates are often 
alienated for debts. How persons com- 
ing to estates of two, three and four hun- 
dred acres, (which are the largest,) can 
want, is to me most wonderful..... 
There are few whocan be called middling 
amy They are very rich or very poor; 
or, by a law of the island, every gentle- 
man is obliged to keep a white. person 
for every ten acres, capable of acting in 
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and, consequently, the persons 


the militia, 
so kept cannot but be very poor. They 
are well disciplined and ea A arr to their 
several stations, so that in any alarm every 
man may be at his post in less than two 
hours.” 


These few extracts serve to show the 
unaffected and simple style in which 
Washington was thus early in the’ habit 
of recording his impressions—an example 
which, if well followed by all the young 
gentlemen of our day who travel the 
world over, would be better even than a 
Smithsonian Institute “for the advance- 
ment of knowledge among men.” The 
conscientious (not constitutional ) modera- 
tion of Washington’s expressions has 
often been remarked; only once in the 
course of this record of a visit to the 
tropics, by one who so loved the face of 
nature that he never remained in a city 
but at the call of duty, does a gleam of 
enthusiasm betray itself, where he says— 
“Tn the cool of the evening we rode out 
-...and were perfectly enraptured 
with the beautiful prospects which every 
side presented to our view,—the fields of 
cane, corn, fruit-trees, &e., in a delightful 

n 


But the most characteristic parts of the 
journal are the following entries :— 

“ November 4th, 1751.—This morning 
received a card from Major Clarke, with 
an invitation to breakfast and dine with 
him. We went,—myself with some re- 
luctance, as the small-pox was in his 
family.” 

- “17th—Was stngngly attacked 
with the small-pox.’ Sent for Dr. Lana- 
han, whose attendance was very constant 
till my rear ay and going out, which 

hursday the 12th of De- 
cember.” 


“ December 12th—Went to town and 
called on Major Clarke’s family, who had 
kindly visited me in my il and con- 
tributed all they could, in sendmg me the 
necessaries the disorder required.” 

And this is all, The small-pox—a 
“strong” attack—is passed over as a 
small interlude, not worthy of being 
noticed in particulars, or calling for the 
slightest expression of self-pity. Yet, 
throughout Washington’s whole life he is 
rather remarkable for the interest he takes 
in the health of his friends and servants. 
We have before us, as we write, a letter 
written by him to General Greene, Jan. 
22d, 1780, from Head Quarters at Morris- 
town, remonstrating very warmly on the 





* Sparks’ Washington,” vol. i. p. 4. 


*it be proper to mention that the extracts in these pages are taken, not fruin the originais, but from 
= Writings of 
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subject of the discomfort suffered by his 
servants for want of additional quarters. 
“Nor is there at this moment,” he writes, 
in that fine, bold, measured hand that he 
learned at Mr. Williams’s school, “a place 
in which a servant can lodge with any 


degree of comfort... .. Hardly one of 
them able to speak for the colds they have 
caught.” 


After Mr. Laurence Washington was 
established in lodgings, under the care of 
a physician, his brother left him to return 
home, to await the result of the experi- 
ment; but no benefit resulting to the 
invalid from his West Indian sojourn, it 
was arranged that his wife, under George’s 
escort, should meet him at Bermuda, 
where a new attempt was to be made. 
But all these efforts gained not even a 
reprieve. The progress of the disease 
was so rapid, that nothing remained but 
a hurried return home, where death put 
a speedy termination to hopes and fears, 
and the elder brother, who. had, since the 
father’s death, been a second parent and 
worthy guide for George, was removed, 
on the 26th of July, 1752, at the early 
age of thirty-four. This occurred at 
Mount Vernon, and Washington, who 
was evidently the main dependence and 
assistant in his brother’s affairs through- 
out his illness, now took charge of his 
business and also of his family, consisting 
of his widow and one daughter, sickly 
from her birth. The widow married again, 
the daughter died, and the estate at Mount 
Vernon became, by Laurence’s will, the 
property of George Washington, and an 
inseparable appendage to that illustrious 
name for ever. 

Washington had even earlier than this 
commenced his military career, by accept- 
ing an appointment in the militia—that of 
one of four adjutants-gene ing the 
rank of major. This brought him back 
to his old school-day business of drilling 
and inspecting troops, and we find him as 
active and zealous in it as in every thing 
else that he undertook. No perfunctory 
service was his, in this or any other case. 
He fitted himself for his duties by practice 
in military exercises and the study of 
writers on tactics, as if he had foreseen 
that he must one day command armies. 
He travelled through the counties included 
in’ his district, receiving his recruits, in- 
specting their accoutrements, and acquaint- 
ing himself diligently with the whole state 
of things as it regarded his official duties. 
Wherever he went, the first place was ac- 
corded to hyn, and he took then, as ever, 
the position of command, without the least 
assumption or offence. From the very 
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beginning, men seem to have been as will- 
ing to come under his influence as he 
could possibly be to have them there. ' If 
we can gather any thing distinct from the 
accounts of those times in Virginia, duties 
and instruments seem to have tended to- 
wards him as towards a centre of attrac- 
tion, making good the’ observation of 
Fourier, that some people are natural 
JSoci—a fact which is very evident, and 
by no means unaccountable. 

All this drilling was by no means 
fruitless or premature. Warlike doings 
on the part of the French ‘upon the fron- 
tiers soon began to call for some attention 
from the authorities, and it was 
at least to ask the aggressors what they 
meant. The Virginia Governor, Dinwid- 
die, not quite so well skilled in his busi- 
ness as was at least one of his adjutants 
in the preparation of soldiers, had already 
sent a messenger with presents to the 
Indians, and the ulterior design of dis- 
covering the intentions of the French, but 
the returns were unsatisfactory, and the 
information manifestly fallacious. The 
French were represented as hopelessly 
formidable and ious, allowing no 
Englishman to trade beyond the moun- 
tains, on the ground that all west of the 
Alleghanies belonged to the domains of 
their master. The truth was, that the 
French had begun the formation of the 
famous cordon of military posts from 
Canada to the southern part of the Missis- 
sippi, and that they’ in this operation 
managed to get very much the start of 
the not very warlike colonists, who at a 
somewhat late hour began ‘to feel that 
both honor and interest required an im- 
mediate check upor such encroachments. 

Both French and English had, before 


it came to this, made treaties with the 


Indians, sometimes with tribes’ rival or 
inimical to each other, sometimes with 
those whose only object was to obtain 


the largest possible amount of presents 
from both parties, whether for aid on the 
one hand or betrayal on the other. What 
the Indians in general thought of this con- 
test between two nations for their 
prea 2 ar may be guessed from the 
shrewd question put by one of them to 
a gentleman on a tour of observation 
among them—‘ Whereabouts do the In- 
dian lands lie, since the French claim all 
the land on one side the Ohio River, and 
the English all on the other?” 

Indian alliances complicated the coming 
war a good deal, for messengers and re- 
connoitring parties were sure to fall in 
with plenty of red men, and it was often 
very difficult to distinguish friend from foe, 
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especially when both were found under 
the same ochre and feathers at an interval 
of a few hours. The business of travers- 
ing the woods was almost as hazardous as 
in the time of Tancred, when the trees 
could hear and talk. But Governor Din- 
widdie had sagacity enough to know 
where to apply after his first messenger 
failed, and Major George Washington 
required no second bidding to become 
his honor’s commissioner, to ascertain the 
intentions of the Indians in certain quarters, 
and, a still more delicate errand—to. de- 
mand of the French commandant by what 
authority and with what design he pre- 
sumed to invade British dominions. 

Here is the commission of the youthful 
major, only just major in the legal sense: 

“IT, reposing especial trust and confi- 
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dence in the ability, conduct, and fidelity 
of you, the said George Washington, have 
appointed you my express messenger, and 
you are hereby authorized and empowered 
to proceed hence, with all convenient and 
possible dispatch, to that part or place on 
the river Ohio where. the French have 
lately erected a fort or forts, or where the 
cemmandant of the French forces resides, 
in order to deliver my letter and message 
to him, and after waiting not exceeding 
one week, for an answer, you are to take 
leave and return immediately back. 

“To this commission, I have set,” &c.. 


“ All his Majesty’s subjects, and all in 
amity or alliance with the crown of Great 
Britain,” were also charged to further 
“George Washington, Esquire, commis- 
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1854.] 
sioner under the great seal,” and “to be 


aiding and assisting to the said George 
Washington and his attendants, in his 
present passage to and from the river 
Ohio, as aforesaid.” 

The party consisted of eight persons— 
Mr. Gist, the same who received from 
the Indians the posing question as to the 
ownership of the lands on either side the 
Ohio; an experienced woodsman, and valu- 
able aid; John Davidson, an interpreter 
for the Indians, and Jacob Van Braam, 
(from whom Washington learned the art 
of fencing), a Dutchman, who could speak 
French, which Washington himself could 
not. These, with four attendants, com- 
pleted the chief’s party, which set out from 
Williamsburg, Virginia, October 31st, 
1753. It must have required some courage 
and no little confidence in one’s resources 
of health, strength, and perseverance, to 
begin a journey of five hundred and sixty 
miles, through woods and over moun- 
tains, on horseback, in the winter season, 
with the prospect of camping out nearly 
every night. We have seen a charming 
picture of the party making their slow 
way through the woods in a. heavy snow- 
storm, one of the most lifelike, expressive, 
and rememberable of pictures, yet we have 
ungratefully forgotten to what American 
artist the pleasure. was due. Let this 
mention be our atonement for the fault. 

It was a fortnight before the cavalcade 
reached Will’s Creek, the confines of civi- 
lization, and -plunged into the pathless 
forests of the Alleghanies, to encounter all 
the horrors of cold, fatigue, and danger. 
“The inclemency of the season,” says Mr. 
Sparks, “the Alleghanies covered with 
snow, and the valleys flooded by the swell- 
ing waters, the rou over the 
mountains, and the difficulties in crossitig 
the streams by frail rafts, fording or swim- 
ing, were obstacles that could be overcome 
but slowly and with patience.” “And by 
energy and patience they were overcome, 
and the young soldier found himself, on the 
twenty-fifth day after leaving Williams- 
burg, at Logstown, an Indian settlement, 
where his orders required him to hold 
a conference with Tanackarison,—known 
as the Half-king,—and other sachems of 


the Six Nations, and obtain from them. 


guides and guards for the remainder of 
the journey, as well as all possible infor- 
mation as to the intentions of the French, 
The Half-king’s intelligen 
French had already built several forts on 
the Mississippi and one on the Ohio; and 
when required to pilot the messenger’s 
party to the quarters of the French com- 
mandant, he said that the nearest and most 
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level road was now impassable, by reason 
of great a that it would take five 
or six “nights’ sleep” to reach the nearest 
fort, where visitors must not count upon 
a very civil welcome. 

He, the Half-king, had been received 
very sternly by the commander, and in re- 
ply to the abrupt question, what his busi- 
ness was, had replied by a speech which, 
as hate from his (tome by the 
severely veracious pen 0 ingto’ 
sents as remarkable dignity and Noepuaed 
as ever novelist put into the mouth of the 
ideal red man,—a style of eloquence which 
we are in the habit of classing as the mil- 
lionth dilution of the Ossianic poetry. 

“Fathers,” he said, “I have come to 
tell you your own speeches, what your 
own mouths have declared. Fathers, you, 
in former days, set a silver basin before 
us, wherein was the leg of a beaver, and 
desired all the nations to come and eat of 
it, to eat in peace and plenty, and not to 
be churlish to one. another; and that if 
any such person should. be found to be a 
disturber, I here lay down by the edge 
of the dish a rod which you must sco 
them with; and if your father should 
get foolish in my old days, I desire you 
may use it upon me as well as others.; 

“ Now, fathers, it is you who are the 
disturbers in this land, by coming and 
building your towns, and taking it away 
unknown to us, and. by force. ' 

“ Fathers, we kindled a fire-a longtime 
ago, at a place called Montreal, where we 
desired you to stay, and:not to. come? and 
intrude upon our land. -I now desire you 
may dispatch to. that place, for, be it. 
known to you, fathers, that. this is:our 
land and not yours. Z 

. “Fathers, I desire you may hear me in 
civilness, if not, we must handle that rod 
which was laid down for the use of the 
obstreperous. If. you had come-in a 
peaceable manner, like our brothers, the. 
English, we would not have been ‘agairist 
your trading with us as they do; but to 
come, fathers, and build houses on our 
land, and take it by force, is what we can- 
not submit to. =. 

“Fathers, both you and the English are 
white; ‘we live in a-country: between; 
therefore, the land belongs neither to the 
one nor the other. But.the Great Being: 
above allowed ‘it to be a place of residence 
for us; so, fathers, I desire you to’ with- 
draw, as I have done our brothers, the 
English; for I will keep you at arm’s 
length. I lay this down as a trial for. 
both, to see which will have the: greatest 

to it, and that side we willstand 
by, and make equal sharers with us. Our. 
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brothers the English, have heard this, and 
I come now to tell it to you; forl am 
not afraid to discharge you off this land.” 

The French commandant seems to have 
replied in a very truculent spirit, as re- 

by the Indian chief: 

“Now, my child, I have heard your 
speech ; you spoke first, but it is my time 
to speak now. Where is my wampum, 
that you took away with the marks of 
towns upon it? This wampum I do not 
know, which you have discharged me off 
the land with; but you need not put your- 
self to the trouble of speaking, for I will 
not hear you. I am not afraid of flies or 
musquitoes, for Indians are such as those ; 
I tell you, down that river I will go, and 
build upon it, according to my command. 
If the river was blocked up, I have forces 
sufficient to burst it open, and tread under 
my feet all that stand in opposition, to- 
gether with their alliances ; for my force is 
as the sand upon the sea-shore; therefore 
here is your wampum; I sling it at you. 
Child, you talk foolish ; you say this land 
belongs to you, but there is not the black 
of my nail yours. I saw that land sooner 
than you did. before the Shannoahs and 
you were at war; Lead was the man who 
went down and took possession of that 
river. It is my land, and I will have it, 
let who will stand up for or say against 
it. I will buy and sell with the English. 
If people will be ruled by me they may 
expect kindness, but not else.” 

Mr. Sparks, remarking upon these 
speeches, says well, “The high-minded 
savage was not aware that, as far as he 
and his race were concerned, there was 
no difference between his professed friends 
and open enemies. He had never studied 
in the school of politics, which finds an 
excuse for rapacity and injustice in the 
law of nations, nor learned that it was 
the prerogative of civilization to prey upon 
the ignorant and defenceless.” 

On the 26th a council was held, and 
Washington in his turn made a speech, 
with the usual sprinkling of “ Brothers,” 
but stating succinctly and candidly the 
objects of his journey. The Half-king 
desired him not to be in a hurry, and 
suggested some reasons for delay, to which 
Washington, after much argument and 
remonstrance, was obliged to yield, for 
fear of defeating the object of his jour- 
ney. “As I found it was impossible,” he 
says, “to get off without affronting them 
in the most egregious manner, I consented 
to stay.” 

Three chiefs and one of the best hunters 
were at length appointed to compose the 
conyoy, and on the 4th of December they 
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arrived at Venango, an old Indian town 
at the mouth of French Creek, on the Ohio, 
“without any thing remarkable ha 
ing,” says Washington, “but a continued 
series of bad weather.” 

Here they fell in with Captain Joncaire, 
an interpreter, and one who had great in- 
fluence over the Indians. He assumed to 
be the commander of the Ohio, but re- 
commended to the young commissioner to 
carry his business to the general, who had 
his quarters at the near fort. At first the 
French were extremely civil, but when 
the wine began to go round, they verified 
the proverb by telling much that they had 
intended to conceal: that it was their 
absolute design to take possession of the 
Ohio, and that they would do it too; for 
although they knew the English could 
raise two men for their one, yet their 
motions were too slow and dilatory to 
prevent any undertaking of the French. 
Captain Joncaire plied the Indians with 
liquor, and used every possible artifice to 
entice them to go no further, but after 
much difficulty the party was once more 
on the road, and, travelling four days 
more through “ excessive rains, snows, and 
bad travelling through many mires and 
swamps,” they at length sashes the fort, 
and found the French commandant, a 
knight of St. Louis, eur de St. 
Pierre, a gentlemanly old soldier. The 
fort was a considerable one, garrisoned at 
that time by about one hundred men, and 
a large number of officers. While the 
Officers were debating upon the Governor’s 
missive, Washington was reconnoitering 
in every direction, taking the dimensions 
of the fort, counting the canoes, &c. The 
latter amounted to about fifty, laid up in 
readiness to convey the forces down the 
river in the Spring. On Washington’s 
inquiring of the commandant by what 
authority he had made prisoners of several 
English subjects, he said that the country 
belonged to the French, and that he had 
orders to make prisoners of every English- 
man who attempled to trade on the waters 
of the Ohio, 

The Sieur St. Pierre was profuse in 
civilities, but did every thing in his power 
to separate the Indian convoy from the 
party. Washington says, in the journal, 

“T cannot say that ever in my life I 
suffered so much anxiety as I did in this 
affair.” His life had not been very long, 
but his expressions were always very 
moderate, so that we may imagine his 

rplexity. To leave the Half-king be- 
hind, was to give him and his following 
over to the French interest, which was 
not to be thought of. Washington went 
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to the general and remonstrated, was met 
with fair words and professions as usual, 
but still could not get his Indians off, 
liquor being again put in requisition to 
incapacitate them for every thing but 
quarrelling or sleeping. 

At length the Half-king, for shame’s 
sake, put an end to the delay, and the 

arty set out on their return, to travel one 
Domirea and thirty miles in canoes, the 
horses having been exhausted and sent on 
before. They were destined to encounter 
new hardships in the new way of travel. 
“ Several times,” writes the chief, in his 
Report, “we had like to have been staved 
against rocks; and many times we were 
obliged, all hands, to get out and remain 
in the water half an hour or more, getting 
over the shoals. At one place the ice had 
lodged and made it impassable by water ; 
we were therefore obliged to carry our 
canoe across the neck of land, a quarter of 
a mileover. We did not reach Venango till 
the 22d, where we met with our horses.” 

The horses being nearly useless from 
fatigue and poor feeding, the cold increas- 
ing every day, and the roads blocked up 
by a heavy snow, Washington, anxious to 
get back and make his report to the 
Governor, resolved upon attempting the 
remainder of the journey on foot, accom- 
panied only by Mr. Gist, the most experi- 
enced of the party, and leaving the 
and effects in charge of Mr. Van Braam. 
With gun in hand, and the necessary 
papers and provisions in a pack strapped 
on his back, he set out, with a single com- 
panion, to thread the trackless forest, on 
the twenty-sixth of December, not with- 
out some misgivings, as we may well be- 
lieve. On the second day the two travel- 
lers encountered a party of Indians in 
league with the French, who were lying 
in wait for them. ‘One of the savages 
fired at them, not fifteen paces off, and 
missed; but instead of returning the fire, 
which might have brought the whole pack 
upon them, they simply took the fellow 
into custody and kept him till nine o’clock 
in the evening; then let him go, and 
walked all night to get the start of who- 
ever might attempt to follow. The next 
day they walked on until dark, and 
reached the river, about two miles above 
the Fork of the Ohio, the ice driving 
down in great quantities. 

Here it was that the incident of the 
whirling raft occurred, which had so 
nearly changed the fortunes of our first 
struggle for independence, if not the whole 
destiny of our country for an age or two 
at least. The journalist states the occur- 
rence thus: 


“There was no way for getting over but 
on a raft, which we set about with one 
poor hatchet, and finished just after sun- 
setting. This was one whole day’s work. 
We next got it launched, then went on 
board of it and set off; but before we 
were half way over, we were jammed in 
the ice in such a manner that we e 
every moment our raft to sink and our- 
selves to perish. I put out my setting- 
pole to try to stop the that the ice 
might pass by, when the rapidity of the 
stream threw it with so much violence 
against the pole, that it jerked me out into 
ten feet water, but I fortunately saved 
myself by catching hold of one of the raft- 
logs: Notwithstanding all our efforts, we 
could not get to either shore, but were 
obliged, as we were near an island, to 
quit our raft and make to it. The cold 
was so extremely severe that Mr. Gist 
had all his fingers and some of his toes 
frozen, and the water shut up so hard 
that we found no difficulty in getting off 
the island on the ice in the morning.” 

We have seen several picturings of the 
scene on the raft, and one of Washington 
struggling in the icy water, but we should 
like to see one that would express the 
condition of the two half-frozen travellers 
on the island through that night, without 
tent or fire, and wrapt in the stiff, .rozen 
clothes with which: one of them, at least, 
must havecomeonshore. Nota word is said 
of this in the journal ; of the horrors of cold, 
fatigue and hunger all at once; the lo 
hours till morning, the reasonable d 
of such savage dangers as had already 
been encountered. Well may Washington 
say this travel of eleven weeks had been 
“as fatiguing a journey as it is possible to 
conceive ;”? and he adds, “From the first 
day of December to the 15th, there was 
but one day on which it did not rain or 
snow incessantly; and throughout the 
whole journey we met with nothing but 
one continued series of cold, wet weather, 
which occasioned very uncomfortable 
lodgings, especially after we had quitted 
our tent, which was some screen from the 
inclemency of it.” 

Uncomfortable lodgings ! 

On his return to Williamsburg, Mr. 
Robertson, speaker of the House of Bur- 

took the opportunity of Washing- 
ton’s being in the gallery of the house to 
pay him a high compliment, by proposi 
that rates of pv yp ~enage 
presented to the yout major. is 
was instantly acceded to, and besides the 
usual form of words, we are told “the 
House rose, as one man, 
wards Washington, saluted him with a 


and turning to- 
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general bow.” It is hardly necessary to 
observe that this must have been far more 
embarrassing than gratifying to a modest 
man of one and twenty, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the recipient of so un- 
usual a testimonial of approbation was 
overwhelmed with confusion, as he rose 
to attempt the impromptu reply, which 
he knew would be expected by these 
good-hearted gentlemen. He blushed, 
stammered, stopped; and had succeeded in 
uttering no more than, “Mr. Speaker! 
Mr. Speaker!” when Mr. Robertson 
kindly called out—‘“Sit down, Major 
Washington, sit down! your modesty is 
equal to your merit.” 

They reached Williamsburg on the P6th 
of January, 1754, and Major Washington 
made his report to Governor Dinwiddie, 
delivering also the letter of the French 
commandant. The Council ordered the 
raising of two companies of men, by way 
of preparation to resist the encroachments 
of the French, now perceived to be assum- 
ing a hostile attitude toward the colonists. 
Major Washington was at once appointed 
to the command of these troops, and by 
way of informing the people of the prob- 
able designs of the French, and exciting 
their indignation to the pitch of war, the 
Governor ordered the journal from which 
we have quoted a few passages, to be 
published entire, much against the in- 
clination of the writer, who thought 
very poorly of it. 
England. and attracted much attention 
there. The Governor’s orders to the young 
commander and his subordinates were, 
“to drive away, kill, and destroy or seize 
as prisoners, all persons not the subjects 
of the king of Great Britain, who should 
attempt to settle or take possession of the 
lands on the Ohio River, or any of its 
tributaries.” 

But the country in general was not 
particularly well disposed towards the 
warlike manifestations planned by Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie, who writes somewhat pite- 
ously to the Lords at home; “I am sorry 
to find them very much in a republican 
way of thinking.” He persevered, how- 
ever, and enlistments went on ; the forces 
were increased, and demands for aid made 
on the neighboring States. Washington’s 
experience in raising and equipping troops 
without money commenced here; he 
writes from his head-quarters at Alexan- 
dria, to the Governor, that his men are 
muuch discouraged for want of pay, and 
that “many of them are without shoes or 
stockings, some without shirts, and not 
a few without coats or waistcoats.” Wash- 
ington was raised to the rank of lieutenant- 
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colonel, second in command under Colonel 
Fry, an excellent officer. Cannon and 
other military equipments, recently arrived 
from England, were sent to Alexandria 
for the use of the growing army. French 
aggressions on the Ohio precipitated hos- 
tilities somewhat. Some men who were 
building a fort were attacked by a thou- 
sand French under Captain Contreceeur, 
and forced to yield the ground, the French 
staying to finish the works, which they 
named Fort Duquesne, in compliment to 
the Governor of Canada. Colonel Wash- 
ington occupied an outpost, much exposed, 
and his force was quite insufficient for any 
serious resistance; but he lost not a mo- 
ment in pushing forward into the wilder- 
ness to clear and prepare a road—an effort 
which would at least give active business 
to his men, and keep off diseontent and 
timidity. To all other hardships was 
superadded that of scanty fare, that least 
tolerable ill to the laborer. But the young 
chief thought there was “no such word as 
fail,” for him, at least, and he tried to find 
an expeditious passage by the Youghiogany 
River, in the course of which he encoun- 
tered rocks and shoals, and at length came 
to a fall, which rendered farther explora- 
tion impracticable. When he returned 
to the camp, he reeeived a warning mes- 
sage from the Half-king importing that 
the French were marching towards him, 
determined upon an attack. On further 
information of the near approach of the 
owt; Washington set off to join the 
Half-king, a task of no small difficulty, 
as the march was to be performed in the 
night, in a@ violent storm of rain, and 
through an almost trackless wilderness. 
That the state of affairs at this time was 
not wholly satisfactory may be judged 
from the following passage in a letter ad- 
dressed by Colonel Washington to the 
Governor: “Giving up my commission is 
quite contrary to my intention. Nay, I 
ask it as a greater favor than any amongst 
the many I have received from your Honor, 
to. confirm it to me. But let me serve 
voluntarily ; then I will, with the greatest 
pleasure in life, devote my services to the 
expedition, without any other reward than 
the satisfaction of serving my country; 
but to be slaving dangerously for the 
shadow of pay, through woods, rocks, 
mountains—I would rather prefer the 
great toil of a daily laborer, and dig for a 
maintenance, provided I were reduced to 
thenecessity, than serveupon such ignoble 
terms. ..... I hope what I have said 
will not be taken amiss, for I really be- 
lieve, were it as much in your power as 
it is in your inclination, we should be 
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treated as gentlemen and officers, and not 
have annexed to the most trifling pay 
that ever was given to English officers, 
the glorious allowance of soldiers’ diet,— 
a pound of pork, with bread in proportion, 
per day. Be the consequence what it will, 
I am determined not to leave the se ges 
but to be among the last men that shal 
quit the Ohio.” 

A painful occurrence at this’ stage of the 
border war was the death of M. Jumon- 
ville, a French captain, who fell in an at- 
tack led by Washington himself, the 
whole circumstances of which have been 
strangely misrepresented by the French 
historians. They assert that Jumonville 
advanced in the pacific character of a mes- 
senger; Washington observes—“ Thirty- 
siz men would almost have been a retinue 
for a princely ambassador instead of a 
| ee An ambassador has no need 
of spies; his character is always sacred. 
Since they had so good an intention, why 
should they remain two days within five 
miles of us, without giving me notice of 
the summons, or any thing that related 
to their embassy? ..... They pretend 
that they called to us as soon as we were 
discovered, which is absolutely false; for I 
was at the head of the party approaching 
them, and I can affirm that as soon as 
they saw us, they ran to their arms with- 
out calling, which I should have heard 
had they done so.” 

The short and simple account given by 
Washington to Governor Dinwiddie is 
this: “I set out with forty men before ten, 
and it was from that time until near sun- 
rise before we reached the Indians’ camp, 
having marched in small paths, through a 
heavy rain, and a night as dark as it is 
possible to conceive. We were frequently 
tumbling one over another, and often so 
lost that fifteen or twenty minutes’ search 
would not find the path again. 

“When we came to the Half-king, I 
counselled with him, and got his assent to 
go hand-in-hand and strike the French. 
Accordingly he, Monacawacha, and a few 
other Indians, set out with us, and when 
we came to the place where the troops 
were, the Half-king sent two Indians to 
follow the tracks and discover their lodg- 
ment, which they did, at a very obscure 
place, surrounded with rocks. I thereupon, 
in conjunction with the Half-king and 
Monacawacha, formed a disposition to at- 
tack ‘them on all sides, which we accord- 
ingly did, and after an engagement of 
fifteen minutes, we killed ten, wounded one, 
and took twenty-one prisoners. Amongst 
those killed was M. Jumonville, the com- 
mander. The principal officers taken are 
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M. Drouillon and M. La Force, of whom 
your Honor has often heard me speak, as 
a bold enterprising man, and a person of 
great subtlety and cunning. These officers 

retend they were coming on an embassy ; 

ut the absurdity of this pretext is too 
glaring, as you will see by the Instructions 
and Summons inclosed. Their instructions 
were to reconnoitre the country, roads, 
creeks, and the like, as far as the Poto- 
mac, which they were about to do. These 
enterprising men were purposely chosen 
out to procure intelligence, which they 
were to send back by some brisk de- 
spatches, with the mention of the day 
that they were to serve the summons, 
which could be with no other view than 
to-get a sufficient reinforcement to fall 
upon us immediately after.” 

History is really disgraced by the at- 
tempt to represent the death of the com- 
mander of such a party under such cir- 
cumstances an “assassination ;” yet Mr. 
Sparks mentions MM. Flassan, Lacretelle, 
Montgaillard, and a recent writer in the 
Biographie Universelle, as only a few of 
the French historians that have fallen into 
this gross error, the sole authority for 
which is a letter written by M. Contre- 
coeur to the Marquis Duquesne, which 
letter gives the Governor the report of a 
Canadian who ran away at the — 
of the skirmish, and the rumors gathe: 
among the Indians. 

Not content with this prosaic slander, 
M. Thomas wrote an epic (’) entitled 
“* Jumonville,” the subject of which he 
states as, “ L’Assassinat de M. Jumon- 
ville en Amerique, et la Vengeance de ce 
Meurtre,”’ a poem which Zimmermann 
cites as a remarkable instance of the effect 
of national antipathy. “The preface,” 
observes Mr. Sparks, “contains an ex- 
aggerated paraphrase of M. Contrecoeur’s 
letter, as the groundwork of the author’s 
poetical fabric. With the materials thus 
furnished, and the machinery of the deep 
and wild forests, the savages, the demon 
of battles and the ghost of Jumonville, 
his epic speedily assumes a tragic garb, 
and the scenes of horror and the cries of 
vengeance cease not till the poem closes.” 

Washington, with his, usual self-abne- 
gation in cases merely personal, never 
took the least pains io justify himself by 
declaring publicly the falsity of the stain 
thus sought to be fixed upon his character. 
He had the unqualified approbation of the 
authorities under whose orders he 
and of the government at home, and he 
was content. Governor Dinwiddie wrote 
thus to Lord Albemarle: “The prisoners 
said they were come as an embassy from 
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the fort; but P Lordship knows that 
ambassadors do not come with such an 
armed force, without a trumpet or any 
other sign of friendship; nor can it be 
thought they were on an embassy, b 

staying so long reconnoitering our small 
camp, but more probably that they ex- 
bo ae a reinforcement to cut them all 


Washington’s private journal of the 
affairs of the time, which was lost at the 
fatal defeat of General Braddock, was 
many years afterwards discovered in Paris, 
and found to confirm the statement given 
in his letter to the Governor. So it is to be 
hoped future French historians will be con- 
tent at least to reduce the depth of color 
which their predecessors have thought 
suitable to this event, and allow the death 
of M. Jumonville to assume its true aspect 
and position, as one among the legitimate 
horrors which follow in the train of war— 
horrors which Washington was never 
known wilfully or carelessly to deepen. 

It is most interesting to observe, in 
studying the career of Washingon from 
the very beginning, how entirely he was 
aman of peace, though so much of his 
life was passed in making war, and that 
with an iron will and unflinching thorough- 
ness. He seems to have done his duty in 
the character of a soldier just as coolly and 
regularly as he did it in that of a surveyor. 
He knew his work, and he set about it 
with all his powers of mind and body, 
but we never feel for a moment that it 
was work that he loved. He loved rural 
life, the occupations of the farm, the sports 
of the field, the enjoyments of the fireside. 
Much has been said of his reserve, as if it 
were exclusiveness; but his letters and 
his constant home practice show, conclu- 
sively, that no man depended more upon 
friendship, or found society more necessary 
to his enjoyment. He kept only his cares 
to himself, and those only when to impart 
them would have been injurious or un- 
profitable. As he grew older, weighty 
business made him more grave and silent ; 
but we should always carry with us, in 
attempting to appreciate his character as 
a man, the idea of him that we gather 
from the record of his earlier days; the 
kindliness, the sociability, the generous 
confidence, the courageous candor that 
marked him then, and evidently formed 
ee of the very structure of his being. 

hoever can read his journals and early 
letters without imbibing an affection as 
well as reverence for him, must have sat 
down to the task with enormous prepos- 
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sessions, derived from the accounts of his 
later life. ‘ 
Horace Walpole, that inveterate pointer 
of anecdotes, says—“ In the express which 
Major Washington des on the pre- 
ceding little victory, he concluded with 
these words: ‘J heard the bullets whistle, 
and, believe me, there is something 
charming in the sound.’ On hearing of 
this, the king said, sensibly, ‘He would 
not say so if he had been used to hear 
many.” r. Sparks remarks that the 
despatch communicated by Major Wash- 
ington to Governor Dinwiddie, giving an 
account of the encounter with Jumon- 
ville, contains nothing about the whist- 
ling of bullets, nor is such a sentiment 
contained in any of his letters that have 
been preserved. “ As the writer refers to 
no authority, it may be presumed that he 
had none but rumor, either for the saying 
of Washington or for the more sensible 
reply of the king. Yet this anecdote is 
not wholly without foundation, if we may 
rely on a statement of Gordon, who says— 
‘ A gentleman who had heard the Rever- 
end Mr. Davies relate that Col. Washing- 
ton had mentioned he knew of no music 
so pleasing as the whistling of bullets, 
being alone in conversation with him in 
Cambridge, asked him whether it was as 
he had related. The General answered, 
“Tf I said so, it was when I was young.” ?” 
In his maturer years, the report of a 
fowling-piece was the only warlike sound 
that had any music for his ears, and he 
loved the lowing of kine, and the crackling 
of a bright wood fire better still. Nota 
letter of his that contains any allusion to 
his private and personal tastes but breathes 
the very spirit of a love of retirement and 
domestic repose. In 1790 somebody cavil- 
led at the etiquette observed at his levees 
in New-York, to which he replies: “ That 
I have not been able to make bows to the 
taste of poor Colonel B. (who, by the by, 
I believe, never saw one of them), is to 
be regretted, especially, too, as upon those 
occasions they were indiscriminately be- 
stowed, and the best I was master of. 
Would it not have been better to throw 
the veil of charity over rape ascribing 
their stiffness to the effects of age, or to 
the unskilfulness of my teacher, rather 
than to pride and dignity of office, which, 
God knows, has no charms for me? For 
I can truly say I had rather be at Mount 
Vernon, with a friend or two about me, 
than to be attended at the seat of govern- 
ment by the officers of state and the rep- 
resentatives of every power in Europe.” 
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MODERN GREEK CUSTOMS. 


A WEDDING IN THE UPPER CIRCLES. 


A MARRIAGE ceremony at Athens is a 
very different celebration from one 
in the country. In the former we find 
that there is exhibited somewhat of Euro- 
pean civilization and cultivation; while 
the influence of foreign customs has not 
yet penetrated into the remote villages. 
There men are married, as well as bap- 
tized and buried, according to the good 
old traditionary forms of their ancestors. 
And yet there have been preserved, even 
in the city, so many characteristic pecu- 
liarities, that they appear novel and inter- 
esting to a stranger. I was, therefore, 
very much pleased to receive one day an 
invitation to the wedding of a young 
Greek couple, which was to take place a 
few evenings later. 

The ceremony is generally performed 
in the house of the bridegroom, though in 
some provinces the parish church is re- 
sorted to. But in this respect, as in most 
others, each petty district has its own 
customs, as immutable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. We went at an 
early hour to the house of the evening’s 
festivities. It was a mansion of the old 
style, all of stone and stucco, and faced 
one of the narrow streets that abound in 
the more ancient part of the town. A 
crowd of the lower classes, who, though 
they were not among the invited, made 
bold to collect in force about the door, 


seemed to preclude all entrance. A small. 


company, some distance down the street, 
were keeping up their spirits with frequent 
potations; and made merry with the 


music of a stringed instrument, whose - 


notes grated harshly on our ears. It was 
ever and anon interrupted by the jocose 
comments which the party uttered upon 
the appearance of the guests, as they suc- 
cessively came into the light cast by a 
flaming torch set in a convenient position. 
When we had succeeded in working our 
way up the thronged staircase, we found 
some sixty or eighty persons already con- 
gregated in the moderately large parlor, 
which, though it seemed rather bare of 
ornament and furniture to one who, like 
myself, had come from the West, had 
some pretensions in common with the 
drawing-rooms of Paris and London. The 
assembled company, composed, as usual, 
of a much greater proportion of ladies 
than gentlemen, were mostly dressed in 
the last style of Parisian fashions. Yet 
there was a sprinkling of gentlemen in the 


— Albanian dress, comprising your 
and easy people, who wish to pass 
for the most independent class of society, 


and scorn to adopt the continually chang- . 


ing mode. There were not wanting a 
considerable number of pretty faces among 
the ladies (who, according to the common 
practice, congregated on one side of the 
room); but it was a beauty consisti 
rather in freshness of colour, and a gooc 
healthy look, than in delicacy of feature. 
If, however, rumor tells true, some of the 
tints are borrowed; and the belle of the 
ball-room makes but a sorry figure the 
next morning. All the tight lacing in the 
world could not give an Athenian damsel 
the wasp-like contour of figure, which is 
the admiration of all your French dress- 
makers and aoe in Feo eg Dis- 
guise it as they may, there is a te 

to the en bon poled soteug, the dies, 
many of whom waddle about with a grace 
which would have seemed charming in the 
eyes of our worthy Dutch progenitors. The 
men, on the other hand, are a lean, lank 
race, whose dark-complexioned faces ac- 
quire an additional touch of ferocity from 
the formidable moustaches they wear, and 
which, when their hands are not other- 
wise employed, they may be seen twirling 
by the hour. 

’ The company were all assembled, and 
on the tiptoe of expectation, when the 
bridegroom and bride entered, and took 
their stand at the further extremity of the 
room. Each of them held a long lighted 
waxen taper, and the groomsman and 
bridesmaid carried similar ones. The 
bride, arrayed in a white satin 
covered with lace, and having for a head- 
dress a wreath of flowers, from behind 
which a long white veil hung down over 
her shoulders, looked charming,—as what 
bride does not? She bore the classic name 
of Athena. The bridegroom was dressed 
in Frank costume. 

The priests came in at the same time 
with the couple,—or, more properly, there 
were present at the commencement of the 
service two priests, with a deacon and a 
young man who read the responses, and 
corresponded to the enfant de chaur of 
the Latin Church. 

There are two distinct services in the 
Greek Church pertaining to this cere- 
mony; and the rite of marriage cannot 
take place, unless the parties have been 
previously betrothed. Sometimes, how- 
ever, as in this instance, the one service 
takes place immediately before the other. 


| 
| 
: 
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The liturgy was read by one of the priests 
from an elegantly bound service book. In 
one part of the ceremony he stopped, and, 
taking up a ring from the small table, on 
which were deposited the various utensils 
which the deacon had brought in, he 
thrice made the sign of the cross over 
the book. Then he touched it to the 
forehead of the bridegroom, and to that 
of the bride. Last of all he placed it suc- 
cessively upon the finger, tirst of one and 
then of the other, after divers crossings 
performed in the air. 

When the parties were thus lawfully 
betrothed, there was a short pause, and 
then the bishop, whom the relatives had 
invited to officiate in order to give more 
brilliancy to the wedding, entered the 
room, and the priests hastened to do him 
homage. He is usually dressed in the 
ordinary episcopal costume, wearing his 
black cloak and gown, and the clerical 
cap, over which a black veil hangs down 
behind, as a distinguishing mark of his 
office. But on this occasion his head was 
covered with a crown, and he carried a 
heavy silver crozier, such as is only to be 
seen in the Greek Church—Roman Catho- 
lic bishops rarely appearing in public with 
it. The handsome dresses of the priests 
added to the singularity of the scene. 
The bishop now took the principal part in 
the services, reading from a book covered 
with a solid silver binding, which one of 
the priests held before him. Whenever 
he found it necessary to lay aside his cro- 
zier, one of the attendant ecclesiastics 
took . the same time kissing his supe- 
rior’s hand. And when he resumed it 
the same ceremony was repeated, to the 
no small disgust of those of us who were 
not accustomed to such abject servility. 
The service was a long one; and we be- 
came quite tired of it; for it consisted 
chiefly of prayers, which were hurried 
through, and of passages of Scripture 
mumbled in such a manner as to be 
quite unintelligible. Some portions of the 
written form are, in themselves, so utterly 
senseless, that no one has the least idea of 
what they mean. 

The great and essential part of the rite 
was the crowning of the couple. The 
crowns were, in this case, merely wreaths 
ef artificial flowers, numbers of which 
may be seen in the shops every day. The 

msman held one over the head of the 
ridegroom, and the bridesmaid held a 
similar one over the bride’s head, during 
the whole time; and they appeared quite 
weary before the conclusion of the cere- 
mony was reached. At last, when the 
proper time came, the bishop took one of 
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the wreaths, and touching it to the forehead 
of the bridegroom, and afterwards to that 
of the bride, made with it the sign of the 
cross between the couple. This he thrice 
repeated, while at the same time, he recited 
the words which follow: “Thou, the ser- 
vant of the Lord. Gregory, art crowned 
“ married) to the servant of the Lord, 

thend, in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” He then 
crowned the bridegroom with this wreath ; 
and with the other performed the same 
ceremony with the bride. Later the 
groomsman, who is usually the godfather, 
or nonnos, of the bridegroom, and is ex- 
pected to be hereditary sponsor, exchanged 
the two wreaths, and then replaced them 
on the heads of the couple. A cup was 
then handed by the bishop, first to the 
man, and then to the woman; and each 
of them drank a portion of the wine it 
contained. This very prétty ceremony 
was symbolical of the obligation, which 
both parties enter into, to participate 
equally in all the pleasures and sufferings 
of life, in its joys and its sorrows. I had 
heard it stated that a bitter ingredient is 
mingled with the wine, typical of life’s 
vicissitudes. But those of whom I in- 
quired, assured me that nothing of the 
kind is customary. It was singular that, 
with so affecting an incident, there should 
be closely connected another of a ludicrous 
character. The bishop took the hand of 
the priest ; he in turn grasped that of the 
deacon ; and so, with the married couple, 
the singers and all, a string was made, 
which the chief ecclesiastic led around the 
table in the centre of the room. The 
whole resembled in a ludicrous manner, 
some of those games which the children 
play in America. 

With this the service came to an end, to 
the satisfaction of every one present. 
While the priests retired, all pressed 
around the bridegroom and bride to offer 
congratulations, some formal, and others 
affectionate. The company remained but 
a few moments more. <A servant came 
bringing in a large tray, covered with 
candies: and each guest was expected 
to help himself plentifully to them, and 
to carry some home. A few seemed to 
measure their kind feelings to the cou- 
ple, by the quantity which they heaped to- 
gether. Judging by this criterion, their 
benevolent feelings were not small. One 
or two drew forth their handkerchiefs, 
and carried them away full. After which 
the company began to disperse, and I fol- 
lowed the general example. 

It struck me as a very singular circum- 
stance, that during the entire service which 
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I had been listening to, not a — re- 
sponse had been made by the couple, nor 
had the consent of the parties been ex- 
— or any promise exacted of them. 
n fact, the bridegroom may arrange the 
whole matter with the parents or guar- 
dians of the lady, without her knowledge, 
and even against her will. And let not 
any one suppose that such a thing, though 
sanctioned by law, never actually occurs 
in practice. We assure them that such 
things do happen, and not unfrequently 
either. A case of this kind was related 
to me, as having taken place not long 
since at Smyrna, which was so romantic in 
its details, that it might have formed the 
plot of a tale of no ordinary interest. A 
wealthy inhabitant of that city, an old 
Greek subject, had an only daughter, 
named Theodosia, whose hand had been 
sought, and whose affections had been 
gained by a respectable young English 
resident of the place. But the father was 
too proud to let his daughter marry a 
foreigner, and a heretic, too; and he com- 
manded her to think no more of him. As 
an offset, he promised his daughter in 
marriage to a boorish Greek from the 
East. But, it is well known, the affec- 
tions are sometimes most unreasonably 
stubborn ; and the young lady preferred 
an elopement to’ remaining with her 
parents, under such circumstances. <A 
rendezvous was fixed upon by the two 
lovers; but, unfortunately, there was a 
misunderstanding as to the spot, and 
Theodosia, after waiting for hours at the 
place agreed upon, was finally discovered 
and brought back to her father’s house. 
Threats, and even chastisement, were em- 
ployed, ineffectually, with the hope of 
gaining her consent. Notwithstanding 
this a day was appointed for the nuptials, 
the priests were called in to perform the 
rite, and the young girl was brought into 
the room by main force. While the ser- 
vice was being read Theodosia fainted, and 
the priests stopped until she recovered her 
senses, when they proceeded; and she 
was wedded to a man whom she loathed. 
These circumstances may appear the more 
remarkable, from the fact, that at this 
time the young lady was nineteen or 
twenty years of age. So inauspicious a 
marriage was not likely to prove a fortu- 
nate union. It was not long before the 
wife was forced to be separated from her 
husband, who had treated her in the most 
cruel manner. Her father became the 
strenuous advocate of this measure; but 
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for a long time, he found himself utterly 
unable to persuade her to leave the man 
whom he had compelled her to wed.* 


MARRIAGE AMONG. THE LOWER ORDERS. 


The customs which characterize any 
country are to be found in their purity, 
only in those remote portions, into which 
the manners of other lands have not as 
yet penetrated. The increasing facilities 
of intercommunication, while they ame- 
liorate the condition of the poor, so far as 
mere material interests are affected, de- 
stroy in Greece, as well as in Switzerland, 
those striking contrasts in the mode o 
living, which excite the curiosity of the 
stranger. The American, walking the 
streets of Athens, hears at every turn the 
cry of the peddler, who, under the name of 
“pania Americanica,” hawks the fabrics 
of the Lowell mills; and the Grecian 
mother finds it cheaper to clothe her 
daughters in them, than to occupy her 
leisure hours at the loom. 

In the secluded villages, the ceremony 
of marriage, which in the capital has he- 
come gradually assimilated more and more 
to the stereotyped form of other countries, 
includes a number of ancient customs. 
Every petty hamlet, or, at least, every 
small district, possesses some of its own, 
which entirely regulate the performance 
of the ceremony, and which none of even 
the more polished citizens attempt to 
abrogate. It would, therefore, be quite 
a hopeless task to describe all the differ- 
ent modes; and the customs prevailing in 
the province of Maina, at the southerly 
extremity of the country, may be taken 
as a fair specimen of the rest. The wed- 
ding has long since been projected, and 
after having been fully discussed in family 
council, on either side, the connection has 
been approved, and the time for its con- 
summation determined by all the nearest 
relatives of the interested parties. For 
such a thing as a clandestine marriage, or 
one celebrated without the authorization 
of friends, is almost unheard of. Whoever 
should marry a young lady, without first 
asking the consent of even her third 
cousins, would, in Maina, inevitably draw 
upon himself their fiercest animosity ; and 
cause an irremediable breach, which would 
sooner or later end in revenge and blood- 
shed. We have even heard mentioned 
the instance of a young man, who eloped 
with a girl of his acquaintance, and who 
after forty years had passed, and he 





* This is the story, as related by one who had been a neighbor and acquaintance of the parties; and it was 
confirmed by some csteemed Athenian friends, : 
vou. 111.—10 
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was surrounded by grown-up sons and 
daughters, fell a victim to the unrelenting 
hatred of those whom he had so long since 
offended.* 

The first preparations commence a;week 
beforehand, and as the ceremony occurs 
on Sunday, these take place on the same 
day of the week. The bridegroom and 
his intended father-in-law each invite their 
friends to their houses. If they live in 
the same village, this is accomplished in 
person; but if they live too far off for 
that, the invitation is equally well under- 
stood, on the reception of a small cak 
which in these regions takes the place o 
the gilt and crested envelope, and the “ At 
home,” card of our more refined countries. 
Upon its reception, every one is in duty 
bound to go the same day to the house to 
which he is bidden, where a convivial 
party is thus assembled. Their occupa- 
tion for the afternoon consists in cleansing, 
and sometimes grinding, the wheat, though 
this latter operation is often deferred for 
a day or two. While performing these 
offices of friendship, the company enliven 
their labors by singing various songs, for 
the most part curious and characteristic ; 
few of which have ever yet been collected 
in a permanent form. 

The remainder of the week is spent in 
& quiet manner, and it is not until the 
ensuing Saturday, that the same parties 
reassemble at the house of bridegroom or 
bride, as the case may be: for no one is 
invited to both places. The bridegroom, 
who, according to the custom of the dis- 
trict, bears all the expenses, has previously 

to provide a stipulated number of 
rams or sheep, which are never less than 
three, and rarely exceed a dozen. These 
he now sends to the house of his intended 
father-in-law, and with them, three times 
as many loaves as there are sheep, and 
three times as many okes of wine* as there 
are loaves of bread. The men who are 
dispatched with these gifts—which are 
intended for immediate consumption, are 
expected to be entertained and lodged at 
the house of the bride, for the night. Such 
an addition to the household might, in- 
deed, disturb an American housekeeper. 
But as beds are an unknown, or unusual 
commodity, as far as the greater part of 
the population are concerned, even a | 
number of guests can easily be admitted. 
Provided the Greek peasant finds plenty 
to eat, and especially to drink, he lays 
himself down in perfect contentment, 
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wrapped up, as he is, in a huge or 
shaggy coat, by the side of the fire, kindled 
on a stone hearth, in the middle of the 
room. Meanwhile the family occupy. 
perhaps, a small inclosed space at one of 
the ends of the house, to which access is 

ined by a ladder of two or three steps. 

am alluding here, of course, only to the 
habitations of the lower and poorer class, 
which occasion may, perhaps be taken at 
a future time, to describe more fully. 
Even in retired districts, one occasionally 
finds a house with much greater preten- 
sions to comfortable arrangement. 

About midnight, another set of men are 
dispatched from the bridegroom’s house. 
They a complete attire for the bride, 
who is dressed up in it immediately. 
Then, on Sunday morning, at about three 
or four o’clock, the bridegroom proceeds 
thither in person, accompanied by a few 
of his more intimate friends. And now 
the marriage ceremony, that is the stepha- 
noma, or crowning, takes place in the 
presence of all. The parish priest, who 
has‘been called to quit his slumbers at 
this early hour, officiates. Upon the con- 
clusion of the service, the priest retires to 
his home, and so does the bridegroom, 
leaving his lady behind at her father’s 
house. But at perhaps nine o’clock, in 
broad daylight, he proceeds on horseback, 
and attended by all his friends, to claim 
and carry home his newly married wife. 
By his side walk two of his nearest female 
relatives, on his father’s and mother’s 
side. When the procession reaches the 
house, the bridegroom must not enter, but 
must stop in some part of the court, where 
the guests of the bride’s father come each 
to greet him. First, his mother-in-law 
embraces him, at the same time placing 
about his neck a silk handkerchief, as a 
gift. All the women follow her example, 
and place a like present on his shoulders ; 
so that, before they get through, he will 
find himself loaded with a pile of handker- 
chiefs. These, of course, he does not wish 
to keep, and within a few days disposes 
of them, without compunction, by sale. 
As the custom is universal in the region, 
it becomes merely a matter of exchange, 
for every one receives in the end about as 
much as he gives. And now the bride- 
groom and his friends may enter the house, 
where they are generously entertained, and 
conviviality reigns awhile. 

But now this must end. The father 
takes his daughter, and committing her to 





* This s' 


is embodied in one of those pathetic m@rologia, 
tombs of Fg Sa In this poetic history, the leading events of the man’s life are re! 


over the 


or laments, which are re 
in considerable 


detail. Many have acquired a singular reputation for their skill in composing them. 
+ Wine ond oil are in Greece measured by weight, and an oke is nearly oqull aes of our pounds, 
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her husband’s care, gives him such advice 
and exhortation as he thinks _ proper. 
Then leading them both into the court, he 
makes them tread on some firm stone; 
which form, if it has any meaning at all, 
(as, with regard to many of the more 
trifling particulars of such ceremonies as 
these, seems rather improbable), is in- 
tended to convey the idea of the unanimity 
necessary to both parties. The parents 
now take leave of their daughter, and the 
friends accompany the newly married 
couple to their home. The guests of the 
bridegroom divert themselves as they go, 
by singing songs, possessing, in truth, 
little poetical merit, but lively enough ; in 
which they represent themselves as having 
“robbed a village, and despoiled a country, 
to carry off the bride, whose praises thou- 
sands sing.” This nettles the friends of 
the bride’s father, who retort upon them 
by wishing, “ May the bride shine upon 
you like the moon, and illuminate you as 
the sun. May she trample you under foot 
like the earth; and be in no way depend- 
ent upon you for aught.” 

The ceremony which took place at the 
father’s, is now repeated at that of the 
bridegroom; and the bride is not per- 
mitted to enter her new home, before her 
husband’s friends have all pressed around 
her to shower presents upon her, consisting 
of various little commodities, or of money. 
All the assembled company follow the 
couple into the house, and r a few un- 
important forms, they sit down to a colla- 
tion, with which the entire ceremonial 
comes to an end. 

Those who are acquainted with the 
customs of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, will scarcely fail to observe the very 
striking points of resemblance which those 
I have been relating present. The wedding, 
the bridal procession, the songs of the 
friends, and many of the inferior details, 
preserve a similarity truly wonderful, 
when the varied circumstances, and the 
long intervening space of time, are taken 
into consideration. The fact must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind, that the habits of 
the people in various districts are so ex- 
tremely diverse, that the description of 
those which prevail in one place, by no 
means conveys a correct idea of those of a 
village only a few miles distant. 


A GREEK BAPTISM. 


One of the tenants of a friend intended 
to have his child baptized ; and we were 
included among those who were requested 
to witness the ceremony. The small 
cottage, which stood with its end to the 
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street, was entered from the court on its 
side. Here a part of the family, in their 
gala dresses, were awaiting the arrival of 
the priest who was to officiate. There is 
a large fund of kindness in the Grecian 
heart, even among the poorest; and the 
inmates of the cottage received us with 
pleasure, and exerted themselves to the 
utmost to entertain us. The priest kept 
us waiting for him. When he did com 
I found that he was an acquaintance, a 
officiated in the neighboring church of St. 
Nicholas Rangaves; whose shrill little 
bell, ringing to call the people to their de- 
votions, used to break in upon my morning 
slumbers. A heart beats within 
that coarse black gown, and a ruddy face 
beams with good nature from under the 
priestly cap; but a plentiful use of the 
snuff-box does not improve his appearance 
for cleanliness. 

A large brass vessel, a couple of feet in 
diameter, was brought in by a young man, 
and placed in the centre of the room, 
Several bucketsful of warm and cold 
water were poured in. until the tempera- 
ture was judged suitable. But before the 
water was fit for using, another operation 
was necessary; for the presence of any 
evil spirits or magic in the water would 
infallibly impair, if not destroy, the effect 
of the ordinance. If any such beings or 
influence lay concealed, they were assur- 
edly dispelled by the manipulations of the 
priest, who, baring his arm, three times 
drew it through the water, making the 
sign of the cross. And if this had been 
ineffectual, they could not remain after 
that he had blown upon the surface. so as 
to repeat the same sacred sign upon it, 
The water being thus consecrated, the 
child was brought in, neatly dressed in 
white, and presented by its godfather for 
baptism. And now it was stfipped of 
every particle of clothing, then taken b: 
the priest, who held it up before the whole 
company, in order, I presume, that all 
might be witnesses to the act. A small 
bottle of oil was presented to the ecclesi- 
astic, and after its contents had been 
sanctified by receiving an apostolic bene- 
diction, the infant’s entire body was an- 
ointed with it. This is not, however, con- 
sidered an integral part of the religious 
rite; but is merely intended to prevent 
any injurious effects from the application 
of water at so tender an age, as is custom- 
ary among the Greeks. And the precau- 
tion, if it be of any avail, is certainly 
needed. The common people consider the 
performance of the ceremony almost, if 
not quite, a sine qua non of salvation, be- 
lieving in its regenerating influence. So 
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the:more delicate the babe’s constitution, 
the more anxious are the parents to have 
the rite performed as early as possible. 
Notwithstanding all their precautions, 
however, I have heard that great numbers 
of infants yearly die in consequence of the 
shock they receive. 

The act of baptism itself consisted in 
three times entirely immersing the child. 
The priest managed this very adroitly, 
and prevented its strangling by covering 
its mouth and whole face with one of his 
hands. After this was done (the name 
being given at the same time), the priest 
returned the crying and shivering baby 
into the hands of the godfather, and the 
others who stood near, by ‘aaa was 

dily wiped and clothed. The baptism 
ager Me by the application to the 
child’s forehead, ears, hands, and feet, of 
a little of the “holy unguent,” which is, 
or was until lately, compounded only by 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, and dis- 
pensed once a year to all the churches. 

The infant being now removed, the god- 
father presented to each of the persons 
present a bright silver coin of the date of 
the current year, and a ribbon passed 
through a small hole in it. The person 
who receives this little piece of money is 
bound to keep it safely, that it may re- 
mind him of his having witnessed the bap- 
tism of that child. This testimony he is ex- 
pected to render, if necessary, before men, 
and also before the angels at the last 
Judgment. And now the glittering coin, 
as it lies glittering on the table before me 
as I write this, with the neat knot of blue 
ribbon tied to it, recalls the image of that 
departed innocent, which no longer needs 
any to witness to its christening here 
below. 

The godfather bore -all the contingent 
expenses, which were in this case but 
small, though they sometimes amount to 
a considerable sum. So it is esteemed 
quite a mark of friendship to stand as 
sponsor for your neighbor’s child. But 
the most important consideration by far, 
is that the connection thus formed is as 
binding as a natural relationship, and for 
ever precludes all intermarriages between 
those thus allied to each other, even to 
the same degree as with members of the 
same stock—that is, according to Greek 
law, to the ninth degree, I believe. 


FUNERAL PROCESSIONS, AND OFFERINGS TO 
THE DEAD. 

Look with me for a moment at the pro- 

cession, which is this moment passing on 

its way to the cemetery beyond the Ilissus. 
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Duririg the hot months, several such 
may be counted every day. The melan- 
choly nasal chant of the priests as they 
come along, betokens the approach of the 
train ; and, as it comes nearer and nearer, 
the litanies which are recited become more 
distinguishable. The corpse of the de- 

is borne in a light wooden box or 

coffin, upon the shoulders of nien. The 
body, decorated with rae and en 
in white, is exposed to the gaze of all ; for 
the lid has been removed, and is carried 
by a man or boy in the van of the proces- 
sion. It has a large cross invariably 
ere upon it. As it approaches, every 
ystander reverently raises his hat, and 
stands uncovered until it has passed ; but 
this mark of t is paid not to the de- 
parted, but to the sign of the cross, as my 
Greek friends assure me. It must be con- 
fessed, there is something rather repulsive 
in this parading of death through the 
thronged street, especially where its sub- 
ject has been chosen from among the 
aged, or bears the marks of great and 
recent struggles for dear life. Such is 
the manner in which the common people 
are carried to their last resting-place ; but 
the death of a bishop occasions much 
greater pomp. He is carried through the 
most public thoroughfares ; and, dressed 
as in the discharge of his ecclesiastical 
functions, he is placed in a sitting posture 
upon the bier. Upon reaching the monas- 


‘tery where he is privileged to enter, he is 


buried in the same position,—a distinction 
allowed to no one else. 

The interest entertained by survivors 
for the memory and souls of the dead, is 
evinced by the prayers that are said in 
their behalf, though the Greeks do not 
profess to believe in the existence of a 
purgatory. A singular practice calls up 
their remembrance yet more vividly. Seve- 
ral successive Fridays are set apart as 
especially devoted to the dead. The bell 
of the church of St. Nicolas, situated at 
the very base of the Acropolis, attracted 
my attention on one of these occasions. 
Upon entering the church, which was a 
small edifice scarcely exceeding in size an 
ordinary room, I found a few persons 
waiting for the commencement of the 
services, the men and boys, as usual, 
standing near the altar, while the women 
kept at a more respectful distance. Ever 
and anon some person would come in 
carrying a small dish covered with a nap- 
kin ; and after devoutly crossing himself 
place the dish upon the floor, in front of 
the screen of the Aieron or holy place. 
These plates contain a peculiar sort of 
compound or cake, which is called the 
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Collyva. It is, in fact, an offering made 
to the “ manes” of the dead, and can cer- 
tainly claim a n, rather than a Chris- 
tian origin. It is carefully made, the 
principal ingredients being boiled wheat 
and currants. The surface of the top is 
ornamented with various degrees of neat- 
ness, by means of the eatable red grains 
of the pom ate, almonds, or any thing 
of that kind. These cakes were sent by 
the relatives of those who had died within 
a year or two; and if handsome, were 
allowed to remain before the chancel. If 
more commonly prepared, the contents 
was thrown into a basket. In every plate 
of Collyva, and in every basket were 
stuck a number of little lighted waxen 
tapers, which burned during the service 
time. 

The notion of the common people was 
expressed to me by a person whom I 
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asked to explain the purport of the.cere- 
mony. “The soul of the deceased,” said 


if 
he, for whom the Collyva is_ offered, 
comes down from heaven during the ser- 
vice, and eats a single grain of the wheat.” 
But what manner of good this could do 
the disembodied spirit, he could not inform 
me; nor did he giveany satisfactory reason 
for offering so large a quantity, when the 
spirit is so moderate - > desires. — 
ish priest, during the short prescri 
Sone took notice of the names of all those 
for whom Collyva had been offered. At 
the conclusion, he nage himself to his 
share of the cakes, after that the spirits 
had enjoyed an ample opportunity of eat- 
ing to their hearts’ content. The rest was 
distributed by the handful to every one 
pow, to be carried away and eaten at 
ome,—a feast for the dead. 





PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 


THEATRES AND CONCERT ROOMS. 


F labor for labor’s sake is against nature, 
as Locke says, amusement for amuse- 
ment’s sake is equally unnatural. Amuse- 
ment that has to be sought becomes labor, 
while labor becomes an amusement when 
properly directed. A Down East captain 
said to his crew, “Come, men, knock off 
work and go to piling staves.” We seek 
amusement in a similar manner, by change 
of occupation, and, in dancing all night 
for pleasure, we work much harder than 
we have done during the day at our regu- 
lar business. Amusements are as often 
called recreations, which is, perhaps, a 
better term; and the great point to be 
determined is what kind of amusement 
will yield the greatest amount of enjoy- 
ment, or recreation, affording the overtaxed 
mind and body opportunity to recover 
their elasticity after having been subjected 
to too tight astrain. A moment’s thought 
bestowed upon this subject will at once 
tend to the conclusion that amusements 
must be as varied as the employments of 
the people to be amused. ur friend 
Snip, the tailor, whose employment con- 
fines him six days out of seven to hi 
shop-board, as well as Cocker, the book- 
keeper, can conceive of no more delightful 
recreation than a target excursion or a 
party to the Fishing ; while Sam. 


Jones, the fisherman, and Bob Brown, the 
omnibus driver, imagine that the highest 
heaven of enjoyment might be found in 
the gallery of a theatre, where the air 
would be hot, and the shifting scenes as 
unlike as possible to any thing they had 
ever seen from a smack’s deck or the top 
of an omnibus. The amusements of a 
people, therefore, while they must be con- 
genial to their habits, must also be antago- 
nistical to theit employments; farmers’ 
boys would never go into the fields for 
recreation, nor students to a lecture room ; 
and hence the impossibility of transplant- 
ing national pastimes, or even of reviving 
them when they have fallen into disuse. 
If people are let alone, they will find 
amusements best adapted to their neces- 
sities, and therefore any lega! restraints 
placed upon the natural tendency of a 
people in seeking for recreations must be 
productive of mischief. 

Bull-baitings, and cock-fightings, and the 
sports of the turf, are revolting to certain 
classes of people, but they are essential 


‘ means of recreation to certain other classes, 


who, when deprived of such _ legitimate 
amusements will seek the gratification of 
their instincts in a more objectionable 
manner. Instead of boisterous enjoyments 
in the fields, they will create riots, mobs, 
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and rows in the streets. On board of men 
of war it is the custom to pipe all hands 
to mischief, occasionally, when the crew 
have been a long time on shipboard, that 
the necessity for abandonment and fun 
may be spent in harmless excitement. 
But for such safety valves, the irritation 
of constant restraint would lead to insub- 
ordination and mutiny. Commanders of 
fleets and armies make timely arrange- 
ments for the recreation of the men under 
them, and it would be wise in our muni- 
cipal governors if they would do the same. 

In most of the despotic countries of 
Europe, the monarch finds it to his interest 
to provide means of recreation to the 
people free of cost, and these are generally 
on a scale of inverse liberality to the 
illiberality of the government. In no other 
part of the world are the amusements of 
the people more generously attended to 
than in France, while in no other does the 
individual enjoy so little of his individu- 
ality. 

In this happy country of ours, where all 
the natural instincts are allowed their 
utmost expansion, it is very remarkable 
that the amusements of the people are the 
only affairs that are hampered by statutory 
restrictions. One may follow any business 
he likes, embrace any religion, join any 
party, or engage in any enterprise ; but 
the law fixes the boundary of his amuse- 
ments and forbids his recreating himself 
in certain ways. In the State of Connec- 
ticut, the Jaw prohibits all amusements 
and recreations of a theatrical or dramatic 
nature; Shakespeare may be read in the 
parlor, or from the pulpit; but to present 
Shakespeare’s plays in the way they were 
intended by their author to be represented, 
is unlawful and would subject those guilty 
of so wrong an act to fine and imprison- 
ment. Horse jockeying is an indigenous 
trade in Connecticut, but riding horses for 
the amusement of others is there an inter- 
dicted employment. In the State of 
Massachusetts, the laws are less rigorous, 
and Shakespeare’s plays may be repre- 
sented according to their author’s inten- 
tions, by the payment of a fee and under 
a special license, on any night of the week 
but Saturday and Sunday. On those two 
evenings Shakespeare is interdicted as an 
amusement in the good Old Bay State. 
In this city, a man may establish a dozen 
whisky distilleries, or manufacture fire- 
arms, or quack medicines with perfect 

m, without fee or license; but no 
one can establish a place for theatrical 
amusements without a special license and 
paying for the privilege. Every theatre, 
and opera house, and circus in New-York 


[February 
has: to pay a yearly fee which is appropri- 
ated to the use of ane public charity. 

The theatre is one of the greatest ano- 
malies of modern civilization. It has been 
an established institution in all civilized 
countries, in the face of an opposition last- 
ing through 500 a and it still stands. 
Next to the sports of the chase it is the 
oldest of all human recreations, and claims 
for its votaries the loftiest geniuses that 
have blessed mankind. The instincts of the 
people demand its pleasures, and it will 
find a footing wherever it is not excluded 
by law. The taste for the stage is not 
merely a love of tinsel and inexplicable 
dumb show—it is the universal desire to 
see the bright side of the world, and to 
travel out of ourselves into the airy regions 
of poetry and romance. ; 

The persecution it has met, has been 
deserved, where it fell upon the immorali- 
ties unhappily united with it: but the 
undiscriminating hostility to all dramatic 
representations of human life, as something 
iniquitous per se, is a mere folly, inexcus- 
able were it not for something worthy in 
the feeling from which it sprung. Had the 
stage been rescued to the purposes of virtue, 
instead of having suffered outlawry among 
the good, a powerful instrument would 
have been saved to the better side. Not 
only for the purposes of amusement, but of 
mental culture, dramatic show is a natural 
andefficient means. Regardless or thought- 
less of this, good men have let it decline 
to base uses and then blamed the evil 
which in some measure at least, they might 
have prevented. Were every delicious 
taste or art abandoned on the same ground 
as the drama, our life would be bereft of 
the benefit and solace of the whole of 
them. There are great difficulties, no 
doubt, in giving to the stage a high and 
pure character—but are a insuperable ? 
Is there any reason why this as well as 
any other natural taste may not be purged 
and made a “minister of grace?” If 
there be, still let us discriminate between 
the thing itself and our own weakness. 

It is a strange circumstance that while 
music, painting, poetry, elocution, and 
dancing, are not only considered as harmn- 
less, but as elevating and beneficial arts, 
in themselves, yet, when they are all com- 
bined in the production of a drama they 
are regarded as fit only to be anathema- 
tized. The church, too, combines in its 
ceremonials all these arts but the last, 
and, in all Catholic countries eclipses the 
feeble attempts of the stage, in their com- 
bination to dazzle the senses and thrill the 
imagination. Of course there can be no 
comparison between the theatre and the 
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Church, because it is the province of the 
one to amuse, and the other to instruct 
the believer in the solemn mysteries of 
eternal salvation. The stage, too, pro- 
fesses to be moral, and the punishment of 
vice is the inevitable end of all dramas. 
There is no such dusus as an immoral 
drama. It is the delight of the coarsest 
natures to see poetical justice dealt out to 
the wicked, and the sufferings of the vir- 
tuous form the great staple of all tragedies. 
There is nothing that so certainly com- 
mands the tears of an audience, as the un- 
deserved calamities of the innocent. One 
of our theatres has been reaping a harvest 
of nightly benefits by exhibiting the un- 
timely death of a little girl, and the hard- 
ships of a virtuous slave. The public go 
to the National Theatre, in one of the 
dirtiest streets of the city, where they sit 
in not over-clean boxes, amid faded finery, 
and tarnished gilding, to weep over Little 
Eva and Uncle Tom. It takes us back to 
the days Aischylus, and convinces us that 
the love of the drama is as strong as it 
ever was, and that it must remain for ever 
while men have hearts capable of being 
moved by human suffering. The descent 
from Prometheus to Uncle Tom, dramati- 
cally considered, is not a very violent one, 
nor so long as some may imagine. 

It is the fashion with a certain class to 
speak of the theatre as having outlived its 
time, and being no longer necessary to the 
people; but a reference to the history of 
the stage, and an investigation into the 
condition of our theatres would prove that 
the theatre, as we observed just now, was 
never before in-so thriving a condition as 
at present. Players are no longer vaga- 
bonds by act of parliament, nor are they 
exposed to any legal indignities here on 
the ground of their profession. An actor 
may now be buried in consecrated ground 
in France, but this privilege was denied his 
poor corpse in the days of Moliére. Some 
of our actors are men of large fortune, and 
our actresses make themselves independent 
and retire to private life while they are 
yet young; and our managers become 
millionaires, and men of social standing. 
It is said that the stage pays well as a 
profession to those who are tolerably well 
qualified for it, and men of capital are not 
averse to investing their money in theatri- 
cal property. There are many pains-tak- 
ing, well-intentioned men who have gone 
upon the stage, as coolly and deliberately 
as other men have gone to the bar or the 
pulpit, as a business pursuit, and have 
maintained themselves and families respect- 
ably by enacting the parts of “heavy 
fathers,” and filling the posts of “ utility 


men.” It must be a sorry business, to be 
sure, but hardly worse than He 
drudge el any Fry profession. 
vagabon 0 theatrical profession, 
which is generally sup; saw the 
necessary condition of all its members, is 
rather imaginary than real. Actors are, 
generally, when off the stage, the most 
matter of fact and serious people to be 
seen; many of them have other callings, 
ov engage in trade, or manufacturing, 
and perform the parts of good citizens with 
as much success as those of the stage vil- 
lains and heroes whom they personate for 
a living. It was lately revealed to the 
public that Salvi, the fascinating tenor of 
the Italian Opera, when not employed 
before the foot lights in fancy costume, was 
superintending his large soap-boiling and 
tallow candle establishment on Staten 
Island —a revelation, that may here- 
after mar the effect of his spirto gentil 
in the ears of the listeners who have so 
often been charmed by his tender voice. 
But it is not every actor who has the good 
fortune to be connected with so substan- 
tial a business as that of Salvi’s; the ac- 
tual life of too many presents a melan- 
choly contrast to the stage splendors with 
which they are associated in the minds 
of the public, who imagine it is all fun and 
hilarity behind the scenes. 

Mrs. Mowatt, in her autobiography, 
gives some instructive glimpses of the 
see life of the heroes of the stage, and 

s her testimony to the general good 
character of the greater part of the mem- 
bers of the profession which she joined as 
a means of honorable independence. Even 
in the profession of the ballet dancer, 
which is looked upon as the lowest and 
most degraded of the whole class of indus- 
trials who draw their support from the 
theatre, she says “there is nothing neces- 
sarily demoralizing and degrading,” and 
she gives a slight sketch, but perfect as 
far as it goes, of a poor ballet girl, who dis- 
played such a heroic spirit in the discharge 
of her humble duties, that her history 
should be sufficient to ennoble her despised 
occupation. Mrs. Mowatt states that she 
knew this real heroine of the stage, and 
had the opportunity of watching her con- 
duct for several years. 

“She had been educated as a dancer 
from infancy. She had been on the stage 
all her life; had literally grown up be- 
hind the scenes of a theatre. Her parents 
were respectable, though it is difficult to 
define their position in the social scale. 
At the time I knew her, her mother was 
paralytic and bedridden. The father was 
enfeebled by age, and could only earn a 
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pittance by copying law papers. Georgina, 
the ballet girl, their only child, by her 
energetic exertions, supplied the whole 
wants of the family. And what were 
those exertions? The mind of the most 
imaginative reader could hardly picture 
what I know to be a reality. Georgina’s 
parents kept no servant; she discharged 
the entire duties of the houschold—cook- 
ing, washing, sewing, every thing. From 
daylight to midnight not a moment of her 
time was unemployed. She must be at 
rehearsal every morning at ten o’clock, and 
she had two miles and a half to walk to 
the theatre. Before that hour she had the 
morning meal of her parents to prepare, 
her marketing to accomplish, her house- 
hold arrangements for: the day to make ; 
if early in the week, her washing; if in 
the middle of the week, her ironing ; if at 
the close, her sewing; for she made all 
her own and her mother’s dresses. At 
what hour in the morning must she have 
risen ? 

“ Her ten o’clock rehearsal lasted from 
two to four hours—more frequently the 
latter. -But watch her.in.the theatre, and 
you never found: her ‘hands idle. When 
she is not on the stage, you were sure of 
discovering her in some quiet corner— 
knitting lace, cutting grate aprons out of 
tissue paper, making artificial. flowers, or 
embroidering articles..of fancy work, by 
the sale of which she added to her narrow 
means. From rehearsal she hastened home 
to | peer the midday meal of her parents 
and attend to her mother’s wants. After 
dinner she received:a class of: children, td 
whom she taught dancing. for a trifling 
sum. If she had: half.an hour to spare, 
she assisted her father in copying law 
papers. Then tea must be prepared, and 
her mother arranged’ comfortably for the 
night. Herlong walk to the theatre must 
be accomplished at least half an hour be- 
fore the curtain rose—barely time to make 
her toilet. If she was belated by her 
home avocations, she was compelled to run 
the whole distance. I have known this 
to occur. Not to be ready for the stage 
would have subjected her to a forfeit. 
Between the acts, or when she was not 
on the stage, there she sat again, in her 
snug corner of the greenroom, dressed as 
a fairy, or a maid of honor, or a peasant, 
or a page, with a bit of work in her hands, 
only laying down the needle, which her 
fingers actually made fly, when she was 
summoned by the call boy, or required to 
change her costume by the necessities of 
the play. Sometimes she was at liberty 
at ten o’clock, but oftener not until half- 
past eleven, and then there was the long 
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walk home before her. Her mother gene- 
rally awoke at the hour when Georgina 
was expected, and a fresh round of filial 
duties were to be performed. Had not 
the wearied limbs which that poor ballet 
girl laid upon her couch earned their sweet 
repose? Are there many whose refresh- 
ment is so deserved—whose rising up and 
lying down are rounded by a circle so 
holy ? 

“ No one ever heard her murmur. Her 
fragile form spoke of strength overtasked ; 
it ‘was more careworn than her face. 
That had always a look of busy serenity 
off the stage, a softly-animnated expression 
when occupied before the audience in the 
duties of her profession. She hada ready 
smile when addressed—a meek reply when 
rudely chided by the churlish ballet master 
or despotic stage manager. Many a time 
I have seen the tears dropping upon her 
work ; but if they were noticed, she would 
brush them away, and say she was a fool 
and cried for nothing. Her devotion to 
her parents was the strongest impulse of 
her nature. In her early youth she had 
been engaged to a young man, a musician, 
belonging to the orchestra. They had 
been betrothed for several years. Some 
fairer face, though he could scarcely have 
found a sweeter, had rendered: him. faith- 
less. She bore her deep sorrow with that 
lovely submission which elevates and 
purifies the spirit, but gave her - heart 
away no more. The breath of slander 
had never shadowed her name. Younger 


‘and gayer girls in the theatre used to 


designate her as the ‘old maid,’ but this 
was the hardest word that any one ever 
applied to Georgina. Was not such a 
heart as hers what Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning has described as 


‘A fair, still house, well kept, 
Which humble thoughts had swept, 
And holy prayers made clean ?’ 


“ Her answer to a sympathizing ‘How 
weary you must be’at night!’ was, ‘Yes; 
but I am so thankful that I have health 
to get through so much. What would 
become of my poor mother or of my father, 
if I fell ill?’ 

“How many are there who can render 
up such an account of their stewardship 
as this poor girl may give in the hereafter ? 
How many can say with her that life has 
been 

‘One perpetual growth 
Of heavenward enterprise ?’ 

“ And this flower blossomed within the 
walls of a theatre—was the indigenous 
growth of that theatre—a wallftower, if 
you like—but still sending up the rich 
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fragranes of gratitude to Him by whose great degree to s fact, that’ 
nand it was fashioned. To the eyes of has continued to in the 
the Pharisee, who denounces all dramatic other institutions on 
representations, while with self-applauding 
thies and tastes of 


righteousness he’ bold approeces the 

throne of mercy, rele at girl,’ like “have t 

the poor publican, stood ‘afar off.’ To formed have all 

the eyes-of the great judge, which stood’ of our theatres 

the nearer?” New-York. into 
The theatrical business in New-York of all. the. 

has, until within a short time, been almost id. En lords and ! 

entirely in the hands of Englishmen, and ires, clodhoppers, and Cock 

even the majority of thée-players are~still 

foreigners, and it is doubtless owing in a 
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- put upon our stage. The actors 
and actresses speak with a foreign accent, 
and all their allusions and asides are 
foreign. The only places of amusement 
where the entertainments are indigenous 
are the African Opera Houses, where na- 
tive American vocalists, with blackened 
faces, sing national songs and utter none 
but native witticisms. These native thea- 
tricals, which resemble the national plays 
of Italy and Spain, more than the per- 
formances of the regular theatres, are 
among the best frequented and most pro- 
fitable places of amusement in New-York. 
While every attempt to establish an Italian 
Opera though originating with the 
wealthiest and best educated classes, has 
resulted in bankruptcy, the Ethiopian 
Opera has flourished like a green bay 
tree, and some ofthe conductors of these 
establishments. have become millionaires. 
It was | recently. proved that one of the 
“ Bone soloists ” attached to a company of 
Ethiopian minstrels, had spent twenty- 
seven thousand dollars of his income within 
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two years. It is surprising that the 
managers of our theatres do not take a 
hint from the success of the Ethiopian 
Opera, and adapt their performances to 
the public tastes and sympathies. The 
manager of the National Theatre, one of the 
least attractive of all the places of public 
amusement, has made a fortune by putting 
Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom upon his stage. 
Uncle Tom, as a drama, has hardly 
any merit, it is rudely constructed, with- 
out any splendors of scenery and cos- 
tume, or the fascinations of music; the 
dialogue is religious, and the Bible fur- 
nishes its chief illustrations; but it is 
American in tone, all the allusions have a 
local significance, and the sympathies of 
the people are directly appealed to. The 
result is an unheard-of success, such as 
has never before been accorded to any 
theatrical performance in the New World. 
The manager of the National Theatre is 
himself an American, and nearly all his 
corps of actors are also natives, and though 
he only aims at the tastes of the lowest 
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classes of the people, yet. his theatre has 
been daily and nightly filled with the 
élite of our society, who are willing to en- 
dure. all the inconveniences which a visit 
to the.place imposes for the sake of enjoy- 
ing an emotion, such as neither the p - 
ing of their clergy, nor the. singing of 
Italian artists could Create. A slight re- 
action of popular favor towards the theatre 
has been caused by the presence of Mr. 
Bourcicault among us, the author of 
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London Assurance. . To witness the first 
representation of a new comedy by a 
popular English dramatist has attracted a 
class of people to the theatre-who have 


not been in the habit: of frequenting it. 


But Mr. Bourcicault’s comedies are not 
calculated to. revive an interest in the 


' stage; they are artificial in their construc- 


tion, their characters are mere conven- 
tionalities of the stage, the dialogue lacks 
sincerity and wit, and the entire tone and 
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sentiment of his plays are foreign to us. 
He nowhere gives that touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin, but 
compels us all the while to feel that we are 
assisting at an alien performance. There is 
one point, however, he may claim the credit 
of haying established ; he has greatly im+ 
proved the upholstery of the stage, and. 
by the introduction of “real furniture” 
transformed the before bare-looking scenes 
of interiors into something which bears a 
recognizable resemblance to a modern 
drawing-room. Mr. Bourcicault is the 
most successful of the present class of 
English “dramatists ;. but, the regular 
drama died with Sheridan; since the 
School for: Seandal was. produced, there 
has been no play written in England which 
stands the remotest chance of being known 
by name half'a century hence. The regu- 
lar drama is'as foreign now to the wants 
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of the theatre, as the Greek tragedy, or 
the mediaeval mysteries. The theatre 
survives for other purposes than the re- 
presentation of the drama; its presenta- 
tions are merely sensuous, and not intel- 
lectual; Shakespeare is only endured for 
the sake of the star actor who imperson- 
ates the one character suited to his physi- 
cal powers. .The pieces which attract 
audiences and fill the treasury are as un- 
Shakespearian as possible. Tableaux, 
burlesques, thrilling melo-dramas, ballets, 
spectacles, horses, dwarfs, giants, rope- 
dancers, any thing that is monstrous and 
wonderful, form now the great attractions 
of the theatres, and any thing is consider- 
ed as: “legitimate” by the public, which 
affords amusement, and as proper, by the 
manager, which fills his house. 

The lecture-room has now become a 
kind of compromise between the theatre 
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and the Church, it is a neutral ground, 
upon which all. parties and conditions 
may, and do meet, and the peripatetic 
star lecturer-occupies nearly the same posi- 
tion which Roscius did in the early: days 
of the stage. The greatest achievements 
in poetry are the. plays which were never 
intended for print; and, doubtless, the 
best additions to our literature will be the 
lectures which were only written to amuse 
an audience, and. not intended for publica- 
tion in another form. 

There are innumerable places of recrea- 
tion in such cities as New-York, which 
are not properly entitled to be classed un- 
der the head of places of public amuse- 
ment, which we are considering now. 
The theatre has always been, and still 
is, the principal place of public amuse- 
ment, and, though its character has 
greatly changed, and its frequenters are 
no longer of the class who once gave it its 
chief support, it occupies too prominent a 
place in. the social organization of our 


great towns to be overlooked by professed _. 


moralists and religious teachers. . Its exis- 
tence, and the fact of its being frequented 


Castle Garden. 
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by immense numbers. of people whose 
morals’ need looking after, should’ be suffi- 
ciently strong reasons: for the clergy, and 
all others who are by virtue of their office 
public teachers, to exert themselves to 
render: it,.as. little harmful as possible. 
To stand outside and denounce the theatre 
without knowing any: thing of its interior, 
is not the true way. to improve it. The 
representation, of moral, and even religious 
plays has been found ‘not only very effec- 
tive upon the audiences who attend upon 
them, but profitable to the manager who 
brings them out. - 

As religious novels form a very consider- 
able part.of the popular books of the day, 
we see no reason why religious dramas 
should not also form an important 


of theatrical entertainments. The fact 


that such a drama as Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
can be represented two hundred nights in 


succession, at one of the lowest theatres in , 


New-York, converting, the--place into a 
kind of conventicle, and banishing from it 
the degraded class, whose presence has 
been one of the strongest objections to the 
theatre which has been made by moralists, 
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is sufficient to show that religious plays, 
like religious novels, may be into 
the service of education with powerful 
effect. It is stated by Mrs. Mowatt, in 
her autobiography, from which we have 
already quoted, that in the catalogue of 
English dramatic authors there are the 
names of two hundred clergymen. But 
we imagine that none of these aed written 
any religious plays. There are six regular 
theatres in New-York, which are open 
nearly every night in the year, excepting 
Sundays, for dramatic representations, and 
the public that sit night after night with a 
fortitude and good nature to us incredible, 
to see the School for Scandal and the Lady 
of Lyons would be but too happy to vary 
their amusements by a religious agg if 
it were only new and intelligible. The 
chief of our city theatres, which claims to 
be the Metropolitan, since the destruction 
of the Old Park, is the Broadway. It is 
a very large house, capable of seating 
some 4300 persons. It was built by 
Col. Alvah Mann, a great circus pro- 
‘oho who ruined himself by the specu- 
ation, and is now the property of Mr. 
Raymond, another millionaire of the ring. 
Broadwuy is a “ star house,” and depends 
more upon the attraction of a single emi- 
nent performer than upon the general 
character of its performances, or its stock 
company; and it is at one time a ballet, 
another a tragedian, again an opera, then 
a spectacle, that forms its attractions. 
Forrest has here appeared one hundred 
nights in succession ; here too Lola Mon- 
tez made her debut in America, and any 
wandering monstrosity is seized upon by 
the manager to secure an audience. The 
regular drama, excepting with the attrac- 
tion of a star, is found to be a regular bore 
to the public, and a regular loss to the 
house, The manager of the Broadway, 
E. A. Marshall, Esq., is neither an ac- 
tor nor a dramatist, but simply a man 
of business ; and, besides the Broadwa 
Theatre, he is also proprietor of the Wal- 
nut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and of 
the theatres in Baltimore and Washington. 
Neither the exterior nor interior of this 
house is at all creditable to the city; it 
has a shabby and temporary look exter- 
nally, and the ornamentation of the audi- 
torium is both mean and tawdry. No 
class of people seem to frequent it for 
recreation but only to gratify an excited 
curiosity. 

The “ Bowery,” which is the oldest of 
all the theatres in New-York, is about 
the same dimensions as the Broadway, 
bat has a stage of much greater depth, 
and better adapted to spectacle. It is 
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frequented chiefly by the residents of the 
eastern side of the city, and its pit is gene- 
rally filled with boisterous representatives 
of the first families in the city—that is, the 
first in the ascending scale. The perfor- 
mances at the Bowery are, of course, 
adapted to the tastes of its audiences, who 
have a keen relish for patriotic devotion, 
terrific combats, and thrilling effects, and 
are never so jubilant as when suffering 
virtue triumphs over the machinations of 
persecuting villainy. It was for such 
audiences as these, with a slight infusion 
of better natures. that Shakspeare wrote 
his dramas, and for whose amusement he 
was willing to personate the humblest of 
his creations. The present edifice is the 
fourth that has been erected on the same 
ground, since the first one was erected in 
the year 1826, the others having been 
destroyed by fire. The late proprietor 
of the Bowery Theatre amassed a fortune 
here, and left the establishment to his 
heirs, to whom it now belongs. It is un- 
derstood te be a very profitable concern, 
as it has been from its first erection. It 
was in the Bowery Theatre where Madame 
Hutin, the first opera dancer seen on this 
side of the Atlantic made her debut, and 
where the first ballet was performed, one of 
the troupe being the then unknown Celeste. 
It was here, too, that Malibran made her 
first appearance on the stage after her unfor- 
tunate marriage, and filled the house with 
the beauty, fashion, and intellect of the 
city. Such audiences have never since 
graced its pit and galleries. It was on the 
stage of the Bowery that Forrest achieved 
his greatest triumphs. and laid the founda- 
tion of his fame. But it is long since stars 
of such magnitude have shed their sweet 
influences on Bowery audiences. 

Niblo’s is not, strictly, a theatre, but a 
show house, open to any body that may 
choose to hire it. It is one night a circus, 
another an Italian Opera House; then a 
dramatic temple, and then a lecture room. 
It is called a “garden,” but it is one of 
the roomiest, best constructed, and most 
convenient of all the places of amusement 
in the city, and is unexceptionable in its 
character. Its interior decorations are 
very inferior to the other threatres, but it 
has the great advantage of being clean and 
well ventilated. The entrance to it, 
through the Metropolitan Hotel, is ex- 
tremely elegant and capacious. Under 
the same roof, within the walls of the 
same hotel is Niblo’s Saloon, a splendid 
room used for concerts and balls. The 
whole ground now covered by the Metro- 
politan Hotel was once Niblo’s Garden, 
and the theatre was merely an appendage 
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to it to draw custom to the refreshment 
tables. 

There are two theatres in New-York, 
and but two which are devoted exclusively 
to the performance of the regular drama ; 
these are Burton’s in Chambers-street, and 
Wallack’s in Broadway. Burton’s Thea- 
tre was, originally, a bath-house, and was 
afterwards turned into art Italian Opera 
House, in the management of which a 
good deal of money was lost, and Palmo, 
the proprietor ruined. Burton then took 
possession of it, and made a fortune. It 
was the first instance in which a theatre 
in this city had fallén into the hands of a 
manager of scholarly attainments and 
artistic instincts, and the result of his 
management shows what may be effected 
by talent turned in the right direction. 
Mr. Burton has not only enriched himself, 
but has done the public a service by af- 
fording them a place of harmless and ele- 
vating amusement. One of the first pieces 
that he put upon his stage was Milton’s 
Comus, which gave the public assurance 
that the new manager was a person of 
education and refinement; and the uni- 
form good judgment shown by him in the 
pieces he has selected, and the superior 
manner in which they have been costumed, 
have made his theatre a superior place of 
intellectual entertainment for people of 
educated tastes. Mr. Burton is one of the 
best low comedians on the stage, and is, 
himself, one of the strongest attractions 
of his theatre. But. like a true artist, he 
never hesitates to take a subordinate part, 
when it is necessary to give completeness 
and effect to a performance. He has a 
devoted attachment to his art, and goes 
through with his nightly performances, 
sometimes appearing in three different 
pieces, with a degree of vigor, and careful 
attention to all the minute accessories of 
his part, which we could only look for 
in an enthusiastic acolyte in the temple 
of art. Mr. Burton is an Englishman ; 
but, unlike most of his countrymen, he 
left his native country behind him, when 
he crossed the Atlantic, and became 
thoroughly American in his feelings. He 
was bred to the profession of a printer, 
and, after his arrival in this country en- 
gaged in several literary enterprises. He 
established the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
now called “ Graham’s.” 

Wallack’s Lyceum, in Broadway, is an 
exceedingly elegant little house, the style 
of the interior decoration is in excellent 
taste, and the effect of a full house is 
light, cheerful, exhilarating, and brilliant. 
James Wallack, the manager and proprie- 
tor, is the head of a large family remark- 
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able for the possession of theatrical talent. 
He was a celebrated actor in London more 
than thirty years ago, and is still one of 
the best. players in his line,—the genteel 
heroes of melo-drama,—on the stage. But 
he rarely makes his ap before the 
foot lights. Wallack’s Lyceum is Burton’s 
without Burton. Great attention is al- 
ways paid to the production of pieces at 
this brilliant little house, and the costumes 
and scenery form an important part of the 
attraction. English comedy and domestic 
dramas form the chief attractions at Wal- 
lack’s, and the house is generally full. 
The utmost order and decorum are main- 
tained, both at this house and Burton’s, 
and every thing offensive to the most deli- 
cate taste carefully excluded from the 


stage. 

The National Theatre in Chatham-street 
has long been the resort of newsboys and 
apprentices, and the style of performances 
has been very similar to those of the 
“Bowery ;” but, in a happy moment, the 
manager, a good natured native whom the 
call Captain Purdy, put Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin upon his stage and at once raised 
his fortune and changed the character of 
his house. As it has played this piece 
twice a day for nearly six months, and is 
now the family resort of serious family 
parties, it would be rather hazardous to 
predict what its future course may be; 
the old Chatham Theatre was converted 
into a chapel, and Captain Purdy’s is 
half way towards the same destiny. 

Atteched to Barnum’s Museum there 
is a large, well arranged, and showily de- 
corated theatre for dramatic representa- 
tions, where domestic dramas of a moral 
character are performed. and a version of 
Uncle Tom adapted to Southern tastes has 
been a long time running. The “St. 
Charles,” is a small theatre in the Bowery 
which was built for an actor named Chan- 
frau, who was the creator of the univer- 
sally recognized character of Mose, the 
type of the New-York gamin. 

The Italian Opera House in Astor Place 
has been adapted to the uses of the Mer- 
cantile Library Association ; and the new 
opera house in Irving-place, which bids 
fair to be one of the most magnificent 
structures devoted to music in the world, 
is not yet sufficiently built to be described ; 
but we shall describe it hereafter. ‘ 

Since we commenced writing this article 
the most beautiful and spacious place of 
popular recreation in New-York has been 
swept out of existence by one of those 
sudden and disastrous conflagrations which 
have earned for New-York the appellation 
of the City of Fires. Metropolitan Hall, 
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which was unrivalled for its extent and 
splendor by any concert room in the 
world, together with the superb marble- 
‘fronted hotel in which it was inclosed, 
with all their wealth of embellishment 
and taste, the embodied forms of labor, 
genius, and skill were suddenly whiffed 
out of existence on the morning of the 
8th of January. The engravings which we 
haye the fortune to possess of these 
superb structures are all that now remain, 
but the memories of those ornaments of 
our city. 

Castle Garden, the unique, remains, 
where opera, music, and the drama are 
presented by turns. It is a hall of un- 
equalled advantages for — exhibitions, 
which was originally a fort, but has long 
been appropriated to the refining arts of 


The Ethiopian minstrels have become 
established entertainments of the public, 
and among them are three perminent com- 
panies in Broadway ; the Bucklev's, Chris- 
ty’s, and Wood’s, where the banjo is the 
first fiddle, arid the loves of Dinah and 
Sanibo form the burthen of the perform- 


ances. 

The Ftalian Opera, too, is now an estab- 
lished institution in the New World, bat 
it leads a vagabondish kind of a life at 
resent, and has no permanent house of 
its own, although one is erecting for it. 
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We are neither wealthy enough nor suffi- 
ciently educated in music to monopolize 
an Italian troupe at present, but are com- 
pelled to share this luxury in common 
with our neighbors of Boston, Philadel- 

hia, Havana, Mexico, Valparaiso, and 

ima. “The Italian Opera is the highest 
order of ‘theatrical entertainment, and de- 
mands a class of educated and wealthy 
people for its proper support more nume- 
rous than we have yet been able to boast 
of. There are never more than half a 
dozen good singers before the public at a 
time, and in competing for their services, 
we have to contend with, not the people 
of other cities, but with their monarchs, 
the Emperor Nicholases and Emperor Na- 
poleons, who never hesitate to spend the 
money of their subjects to purchase plea- 
sures for themselves. 

The circus is still the most popular of 
public amusements, and it is conducted 
on a magnificent scale as a regular busi- 
ness speculation by enterprising citizens. 
The most famous riders now in Europe are 
graduates of the American ring. The 
Hippodrome, in the Fifth Avenue, was an 
attempt to transplant Franconi’s from 
Paris. But the Hippodrome was too 
exotic to thrive in our climate, and, after 
a season of doubtful success, it has closed 
probably for ever. 
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Memoires Cun Bourgeois de Paris par le Docteur 
L. Veron, comprenant: La fin de [ Empire, la 
Restauration, la Monarchie de Juillet, e la 
Republique jusqwau rétablissement de CEm- 
pire. Tome Premier. Paris. 1853. pp. 880. 


[ is scarcely necessary to say that we 
have read with great interest Dr. 
Veron’s memoirs. They are a gossipping 
narrative of the last thirty years of French 
life. The first volume only has appeared, 
which is rather a preface to the other 
volumes than a chronological relation of 
its parts to this period of time; it never- 
theless contains a great many curious 
pictures of French society during this 
period, which we, who are separated from 
Paris by a winter’s Atlantic, could scarcely 
find any where else. A great many 
Frenchmen hold that French history be- 
gins only with the advent: of Napoleon, 
and they reckon the antecedent years as 
merely the history of the Louises and the 
Henrys and the Charleses who have sat 
upon the throne. Gross as is this mais- 
take (which, by the way, has just been 
clearly exposed by M. Augustin, Thierry*), 
it is very certain that French society has 
undergone several radical changes sineg 
the Eighteenth Brumaire, and that the 
national character differs nearly as much 
from that of the Frenchman of the reign 
of Louis XIV. as he differed from the 
Gaul described by Cesar. The general 
specimen of a Frenchman given by our 
school books of geography, and which rep- 
resent him with a cocked hat and a 
ruffled bosom, and dancing under a tree, is 
quite as inapplicable to a Frenchman of 
the present day as it would be to a Sioux 
Indian. The gayety, and contentment, 
and careless generosity, which once were 
the prominent traits of the French char- 
acter, have completely disappeared ; he 
has become ambitious, and discontented, 
and avaricious. Successive radical revolu- 
tions, which, by the most formal laws, ex- 
pressed in the most absolute terms, and in 
more than one instance passed by the self- 
same body of men, have dethroned every 
ruler of the country, and have in turn 
exalted to the skies and debased to the 
sewer every form of government and every 
family of governors known to the country : 
more than once the traitor’s gaol has been 
the footstool to the throne; the fatal in- 
fluence of the article of the Code Napoleon, 
which provides an equal distribution of 
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estates among the deceased’s male and 
female children, share and share alike, has 
dilapidated every fortune, and 
the lower classes of the rural population ; 
the complete loss of power and of position 
of the aristocracy of the nation; the 
number of successful adventurers the re- 
volutions have tossed to power, and the 
consequent demoralization of all classes of 
society ; the insatiable thirst for wealth 
(now the only social distinction in a 
country where quite as many ex-cabinet 
ministers are rotting in gaols, or living by 
their wits in an exile’s abode, as may be 
found in fashionable drawing-rooms), and 
the inexorable demands of money made 
by all, even the least social positions, have 
corrupted the French nation to an incon- 
ceivable degree—we had almost said, have 
made them as astute and as unprincipled 
as the modern Greek. Our reader will 
see we are very far removed from the 
cocked hat and ruffled shirt Frenchman 
who capered gayly under a tree. 

A truce, however, to these general re- 
flections. Let us trace this society from 
the end of the Empire to the present time, 
by the examples Dr. Veron places before 
us; let us carefully mark the different 
phases he presents, and we may, at the 
end of the work, be better enabled to 
form an idea of that strange phenomenon 
—French society. 

Before dipping deep in his book of me- 
moirs, let us stay a moment to examine 
the character of the writer: indeed his 
first chapter provokes the inquiry ; it is en- 
titled, Qui je suis,“ Who I am.” Dr. 
Louis Veron was born the 5th April. 
1798. He chose medicine as a profes- 
sion, and prosecuted it with energy and 
success. He tells us that when he 
saw all the volumes which compose a 
student’s first library he felt that it was 
necessary he should give himself up com- 
pletely to study, and lead a quiet, sober, 
and uninterrupted life ; getting up early 
in the morning, shunning exciting dinners, 
and hastening to his garret immediately 
afterwards, and taking good care to find 
no society there but his books. He con- 
fesses he found the study of anatomy and 
of pathology rather dull 3 he. hit upon a 
plan to enliven them; to read some of the 
great writers of the seventeenth and of 
the eighteenth centuries, and never to 





have a cent of money in his pocket; 
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“poverty has made a great many great 
men.” His parents gave him twenty 
francs the first of every month, and the 
day he received them he lived like a lord ; 
they were spent with the day: he dined 
with some of his friends at, a restaurant, 
and went to some theatre, and finished 
his day at the Café du Roi, then the 
favorite resort of the wits and the men of 
letters. In 1821 he was appointed au 
concours first interne of the hospitals ; 
he was made a doctor of medicine in 1823. 
He went every morning in winter from the 
Rue du Bac to the Hépital de la Pitié 
by five o’clock, that he might reach there 
before the van which takes off from the 
hospitals all the unreclaimed bodies of the 
deceased patients, that he might select the 
best of them, and with his scalpel prepare 
them for the students studying anatomy. 
He remained, too, for some time in the 
Hospice des Knfans-Trouvés; every morn- 
ing, thermometer in hand, he gave some 
fifteen of these foundlings, affected with 
a hardening of the cellular tissue, a 
vapor bath; during one~year, he dis- 
sected at the least a hundred and fifty 
foundlings, and studied in a spoon the 
milk of more than two hundred nurses. 
Dr. Veron, however, abandoned his am- 
bition of becoming a professor of the Medi- 
cal school, in consequence of a defeat in a 
concours for the prizes of anatomy, natural 
history, natural philosophy, and chemis- 
try; his rivals were MM. Andral and 
Bouillaud, and they carried off all the 
prizes; M. Orfila however afterwards told 
him that he had voted for him for the 
first prize in natural philosophy and 
chemistry, and his fortunate rival, M. 
Andral, complimented him on his lecture 
on electricity. The result of this concours 
persuaded Dr. Veron he had powerful 
enemies among the Faculty; he did not 
appear at another concours, and shortly 
after published a pamphlet upon the dis- 
eases of infants, containing notes on croup 
and on an abscess in the thymus. (At the 
birth of the Count de Paris, the Duke 
@’Orleans, being anxious about the health 
of his first child, asked Dr. Blache which 
was the last and the best treatise upon the 
croup: Monseigneur, replied the Doctor, 
the last and the best treatise upon the 
croup is by Dr. Veron, the manager of the 
opera.) He removed from the Quartier 
Latin to the Chaussée d’Antin, where he 
opened a doctor’s office, but he avows in 
all humility that no client ever paid him 
a visit. One night, however, about three 
o’clock a. M., he was called up by his porter 
and two or three old women to go and 
see an old porter’s wife hard by, whose 
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nose had been bleeding for more than six 
hours; he arrested the bleeding, and all 
the old women of the quarter sounded his 
praises with feminine volubility. His 
reputation rose from the porter’s lodge to 
the first floor, and it was not long before 
he had three patients: one of them was 
a rich woman, who was no longer young, 
and rather corpulent; it was necessary to 
bleed her :— 

“Every body is talking,” she said to 
me, “ Monsieur, of your skill and of your 
learning, and I have quitted my physician 
to receive the care of a gentleman so cele- 
brated as you already are. 1 of my 
acquaintances will follow my example, and 
in a very short time you will have the 
most brilliant practice in Paris.” He had 
often heard his old professor and friend, 
M. Roux, the most skilful surgeon in the 
world say, that when he had to bleed a 

rson he always was uneasy; and Dr. 

eron began now to be nervous ; however, 
he was obliged to make the attempt; he 
took hold of the patient’s arm; she con- 
tinued to overwhelm him with praises ; 
he plunged in the lancet ; he did not touch 
the vein ; he plunged in the lancet again ; 
no blood came. Oh! then the scene 
changed: “ You are a miserable awkward 
fellow ; the meanest surgeon bleeds better 
than you. How I pity the patients who 
confide themselves to your care. Bandage 
my arm up as quickly as you can, and 
take yourself off; you have doubtless 
maimed me.” “The day of my grandeur,” 
says the Doctor, “was the eve of my 
fall, and an unsuccessful bleeding had 
wrecked all my castles in the air; hu- 
miliation was mixed with my despair, 
and when I returned home, I said in a 
very decided tone to poor Justin, my 
porter, whom I afterwards made collector 
of the opera: “ Justin, I do not intend 
practising medicine any more, I will 
never bleed again, and if any body asks 
for a doctor, say there’s none in the 
house.” 

After thus bidding adieu to the profes- 
sion of medicine, Dr. Veron founded the 
Revue de Paris in 1829. There was then 
but one literary journal published in 
France, Le Mercure, which was published 
under the editorship and “ by the expedi- 
ents” of M. Gentil, whom M. Veron after- 
wards made the keeper of the “ proper- 
ties” at the opera; M. Gentil, however, 
could give the young writers, his contribu- 
tors, nothing but praise and publicity ; 
but he was a firm partisan of the “ro- 
mantic school,” as may be seen, when we 
are told that he is the author of that brief 
and celebrated judgment which made so 
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much noise in its day: “ Racine est un 
polisson.” The Revue de Paris was a 


joint stock company, with a capital of . 


80,000 francs, and Dr. Veron took 20,000 
francs of shares ; he was presented to the 
wealthy M. Aguado, Marquis de Las Mar- 
ismas, who took some shares in the enter- 
prise. We shall hereafter frequently find 
the Aguado family in relations with Dr. 
Veron. Some of our readers may remem- 
ber that the latter years of the Restora- 
tion saw the commencement of the famous 
war of the Romantics and the Classics, 
which excited a great deal of passion, and 
occupied the public mind even in the 
midst of the crisis, which lasted during the 
last years of the Restoration and the first 

ears of the Monarchy of July. Victor 
Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, and Alfred de 
Vigny, were the leaders of this war waged 
on the dramatic unities enforced by Aris- 
totle, and which were defended by the 
French Academy, with a great deal more 
bitterness than judgment. The foundation 
of the Revue de Paris rendered a great 
deal of service to the Romantic school, and 
indeed to French literature, as it was in its 
pages, and on the editor’s annual budget of 
40,000 francs, that MM. Prosper Merimée, 
Sainte-Beuve, Saint-Marc-Girardin, Casi- 
mir Delavigne, Arnault, Charles Nodier, 
Jules Janin, and Eugéne Delacroix com- 
menced, or- increased their reputation. 
MM. de Lamartine, Victor Hugo, and 
Rossini were also among the contributors. 
Dr. Veron promises to speak in due time 
of all the eminent writers and artists, with 
whom he lived in a daily intimacy, and to 
give a great many of their letters, which 
will place in a new and a clearer light the 
secret history of French literature during 
the last twenty-five years. He gives us 
a taste of these future revelations by these 
letters :— 
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FROM A. DUMAS. 


“My dear Veron—See how men of 
talent work. I send you a hundred and 
twenty pages of blank paper, have them 
stamped by your servant in the corner 
opposite to the numbers. Return them to 
me Thursday morning by the first train. 
You will find your volume commenced 
when you come to dine with me Thursday 
14th, and I will return it to you finished 
when I go to dine with you Thursday the 
21st.—Yours. A. Dumas.” * 


FROM GEO. SAND. 


“Monsieur, — You vex me extremely 
by asking for a novel a month earlier than 
our common engagements provide. It is 
a great inconvenience to my health, and a 
great danger for the merit of the story to 
work in this hurry, without having had 
the time to mature my subject, and to 
make the necessary researches; for there 
is no subject, however small it may be, 
which does not require a great deal of 
reading and of reflection. I think you treat 
me a little too much like a stop-gap; my 
amour propre does not suffer by it, and I 
have too much esteem and friendship for 
Eugéne Sue to be jealous of all your pre- 
ferences for him. But, if you give him 
the time necessary to develope fine and 
great works, time is also necessary to me 
to arrange my little studies, and 1 cannot 
engage to be ready whenever the suppres- 
sions of the Jui/ Errant may require it, 
nor to have it terminated when the Juif 
Errant is ready to commence his tour 
around the world. All that I can pro- 
mise is to do my best, because I sincerely 
desire to serve you: I pass by in silence 
the annoyance of setting again to —_ 
when I reckoned upon another month o 
very necessary repose. I have already 
abandoned it; I have been working since 











* This characteristic letter of the most prolific writer of this century will suggest to our reader's mind an 
incident the newspapers recently mentioned. M. Alexandre Dumas is at present living in Brussels; a forced 
expatriation, we believe, in consequence of the involved state of his pecuniary affairs. He engaged with the 
manager of the Theatre Frangais tu deliver a five act comedy by an appointed aay and he received a large 
advance in money for the forthcoming work. Two days before the delay expired, Mile. Petra Camera, an ac- 
complished Spanish danseuse, who ap} to have half-c aris, came to Brussels, and M. Dumas gave 
her a Monte-Christo féte, at which every body eat, drank, danced, and sung until four o'clock in the morning, 
when, his guests having retired, M. Dumas sat at his writing desk, and wrote the fourth act, and the fifth act 
in the course of the ensuing day. The Censors interdicted the comedy ; whereupon he wrote this letter to the 
Manager ‘the Theatre Francais :— 

“ My ceov Manager,—I $4) come from Brussels, having received notice that the Censors have stop: 

La Jeun-* 2 Louis XIV. This is Tuesday, I ask leave to read to you next Monday. 1 wiil read yon five 
acts) I don’t know yet what I shall read you, for this news has taken me by surprise; but the five acts shall 
be called La Jeunesse de Louis XV. I shall take care that the scenery, &.. you have ordered, and which I 
am told is all ready, may be used in this play. I need not say that there will not be in La Jewnesse de Louis 

XV. word or a situation from La Jeunesse de Lowis XTV., which shall remain intact until it pleases the 
Censors to return it to you. If I am ready before Monday I will have the honor to inform you. Wholly 
yours, ALExANDRE Dumas.” 

“ Tuesday, 11 o’clock.—Exert a little diligence on your part and the piece may be represented in three 
weeks. . 
Friday evening he wrote the following note to the manager :— 

“My dear Houssayé,—As I foresaw, I shall have finished the piece before Monday. So you miay appoint 
the reading “a La Jeunesse de Louis XY. for to-morrow, Saturday. Wholly yours, 


y Evening. ALEexanper Dumas.” 
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I received your letter, but can I send you 
in six weeks a work with which I am 
satisfied, and with which you yourself 
shall be pleased? I do not think it is the 
interest of your paper to press me in this 
way. So Iam rather angry with you, and 
yet I do not refuse to do what is within 
human possibility... ..... A thousand 
kind compliments, and some reproaches, 
“ Grorce Sanp.” 


FROM EUGENE SUE. 


“T have thought, my dear Veron, that 
Martin, PEnfant Trouvé, would be a 
better title, and it is very important that 
this rectification be made; you will see 
why. I shall send you, at the end of this 
week, about a half volume. Have com- 
posed for me a double proof on my paper. 
Read it and give me your opinion in notes, 
when you send me my two proofs. I 
think I am in quite a good vein; however, 
you will judge, and you will tell me very 
frankly, as always, what you think, for 
the commencement is very important, as 
it is necessary the reader should be en- 
Reled. 5. 4% I am as happy as ten 
kings; I have excellent dogs ; I work a 
great deal; and my green-house plants 
are in full flower. I assure you, ten o’clock 
at night comes with an incredible rapidity, 
and at six o’clock, whether it is day or 
not,[ am up. But the great business 
with me is work; and when I am satis- 
fied with what I have written in the 
morning, I ride or I hunt with a double 
pleasure. Isn’t this a great life! Adieu, 
my dear Veron; when the railway is estab- 
lished you must come and see my house. 
Believe in my very sincere, very affec- 
tionate sentiments. Wholly and faith- 
fully yours, : KE. Sur.* 

“What do they say about the title of 
the Memoires d’ un Valet-de-Chambre?” 

FROM LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
Elysée, 14th December, 1851. 

“My dear Monsieur Veron,—I wish 
to announce to you, myself, that, wishing 
to show you all my gratitude for the 
services you haye rendered to the cause 
of order and of civilization, I have ap- 
pointed you an officer in the Legion of 
Honor. Receive this promotion as a proof 
of my affectionate sentiments. 

Lovis Napo.eon B.” 
FROM A. THIERS. 


“ My dear Monsieur Veron,{—I charged 
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M. Etienne to compliment you on the 
talents with which the Constitutionnel is 
written. Unluckily my letters have flown 
to the department of the Meuse. I there- 
fore address my compliments directly to 
you. I add two modifications to them. 
You praise M. Molé too much, and you 
use Belgium ill. I know M. Molé has 
more mind than his colleagues, but he is 
incapable of supplying their place ; he has 
not talents enough for that; their weak- 
ness which crushes them, crushes him 
too. No one shines by the side of feebler 
colleagues unless he supplies their place ; 
but M. Molé knows how to do nothing, 
but to elude; one may elude difficulties 
for a moment, but never for a long time. 
M. Molé is weak in consequence of the 
weakness of his colleagues and also of 
himself. At the same time I like him 
well enough, I do not want to see him ill- 
treated, but I don’t want to have it 
thought that we have an understanding 
with him. If your praises are designed 
to excite difficulties between him and M. 
de Montalivet, I am sorry I am not in 
Paris that I might tell you what praises 
of that sort are worth; it is’ lost labor. 
Junctures of affairs embroil men; but 
praises given to one and against another 
is a force given to them, without increas- 
ing their variance, which is always great 
enough when the juncture of affairs leads 
to it; should we come to an understand- 
ing with M. Molé to-morrow, we should 
wait until day after to-morrow before 
praising him. As for Belgium, it must 
not be forgotten that with its disagreeable 
character it is nevertheless our ally,—that 
its dignity, its interests are ours,—that our 
cabinet should not be weakened in a very 
difficult posture of affairs,—and especially 
that the Belgians should not be encour- 
aged to be feeble, by being maltreated. 
Such are the homilies of an old parson ; I 
repeat to you the paper is admirable, well 
written, very courageous; that I applaud 
it in every respect but two. I should like 
to send you somethimg, but I should like 
to know by a letter from you, what is the 
exact situation, and what are your cal- 
culations.— Adieu, je vous fais mille com- 
pliments, A. Tuirrs.” 


Doctor Veron made the Revue de Paris 
not only a brilliant review, but’ a source 
of a considerable pecuniary profit to him- 
self, and he found in the relations he there 





* “T am glad,” says Dr. Veron, “to exhibit here, depicted by himself, one of our great and prolific writers, 
whose name will remain after him. Laborious and impassioned, a great philosopher, loving women, dogs, 


horses, and flowers, pre-eminently a 
true remarks about that distinguish 
after the Coup d’ Ztat made the 2d December, 1851 


lant man, Eugene Sue is p ly ig 
writer end his sad exile.” M. Sue was exiled from France immediately 


politician. May these 





+ This letter bears no date ; it was written ‘the 24th June 1988, Count Mold was then Prime Minister. 
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formed some very efficient aids when he 
assumed the managership of the Grand 
Opera, or the Opera, as we believe it is the 
fashion in Paris to call it, while the guide- 
books inform us that its official name is 
L’ Academie Imperiale de Musique. 

In 1831, Dr. Veron solicited and ob- 
tained the privilege of the Grand Opera. 
He owed this place, in a great measure, 
to the footing on which he stood with 
Count de Montglivet, then the Minister of 
the Interior, and who was under some 
obligations to Dr. Veron for the kind re- 
ception he had given to the former’s lucu- 
brations, while he was the editor of the 
Revue de Paris. M. Aguado seconded 
M. Veron in this enterprise with a great 
deal of zeal: he placed two hundred thou- 
sand francs in his hands as a portion of 
the collateral security the French govern- 
ment always requires from the manager 
of the Grand Opera; and, in return for 
this favor, besides paying the legal rate 
of interest for the use of this money, M. 
Veron gallantly insisted that M. Aguado 
should take the best box of the theatre 
(and which is now, we believe, the Em- 
peror’s box) and occupy it during his 
whole administration. We would remark, 
for the benefit of those readers who may 
be surprised at this zeal on the part of M. 
Aguado, that the purse-holder of a Paris 
theatre is reported to hold a very enviable 
position (and to whose mysterious advan- 
tages, we hope M. Veron will, in time, 
initiate us); it is certain that from 1831 
to the present day the members of the 
Aguado family have found it so agreeable 
a position, they have not ceased to occupy 
it at some theatre or another. Rumor 
alleges they are now the purse-holders of 
the Italian Theatre. M. Veron made a 
great deal of money at the Grand Opera ; 
and he promises us some very piquant 
details touching his managership. They 
cannot well be otherwise: he was thrown 
into almost hourly communication with 
Hérold (sometime maitre de chant 
during his administration), Halévy (who 
succeeded Hérold in his functions, and 
brought out during his management La 
Juive), Cherubini (who also brought out 
there Ali Baba), Meyerbeer (whose 
Robert le Diable then coined money for 
the opera), Rossini and Auber, and espe- 
cially during the three or four months of 
rehearsals of their operas, during all of 
which “they are incessantly agitated by 
joy, or by fear, or by despair.” And 
during his management Mme. Cinti- 
Damoreau, M. Nourrit, M. Duprez, Mile. 
Falcon, Mlle. ‘Taglioni, Mlle. Fanny 
Ellssler, were in all the beauty and the 
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force of their talents. M. Veron betrays 
the secret of his success :— 

“While I was manager of the opera, I 
enjoyed the most delicate perfumes of 
praise ; all the newspapers celebrated with 
warmth my great administrative talents, 
and my intelligent passion for arts and for 
letters. The members of the then govern- 
ment, whom I saw a great deal of either 
at their houses or in my house, often said 
to me: ‘How do you manage to make 
the newspapers such good friends of 
yours ? they praise yon so much, we feel 
jealous of you.’ I was merely cordial and 
polite to every body; and I paid courte- 
ous attentions to every one. I never sent 
a box to a literary man, without writing 
him, myself, a note, and reproaching him 
for not coming to the opera more fre- 
quently.” 

We presume M. Veron will give us 
further confidences in his art of seducing 
the press of Paris, “the most fearful wild 
beast flying,” into unanimous and unvaried 
applause. We have reason to believe M. 
Veron ascertained that dinners and sup- 
pers are as powerful friends as M. Caréme 
urges they are to all difficult enterprises. 
We believe the tradition of his entertain- 
ments is still fresh in Paris; certain it is, 
distant as we are from the scene of his 
triumphs, we have heard of them. One 
day after Mile. Fanny Ellssler had fulfilled 
a brilliant engagement, M. Veron gave a 
grand dinner in her honor; at the dessert a 
basket full of jewelry was handed around 
to all of the lady guests. Mlle. Ellssler 
modestly took a small ring worth perhaps 
a louis dor, but a Mile. Adeline from 
some of the minor theatres, whose face 
was her fortune, and who was invited to 
the dinner to ornament the table, impu- 
dently seized a bracelet of some five hun- 
dred louis d’or, and which was destined 
to the celebrated danseuse. She is said 
to have been shown the door immediate] 
afterwards: Frenchmen do not relis 
jokes, whose cream is gold out of their 

kets. And a supper given by M. 

eron has been so famous as to reach 
even our ears: he assembled around him 
the most brilliant literary men of Paris, 
and the most beautiful actresses; after a 
luxurious supper, card-tables were brought 
out, and after groups were formed around 
each of the tables, a valet in livery handed 
around a silver waiter filled with louis 
dors; some of the vaudeville actresses 
helped themselves plentifully ; the gamin 
went on briskly; Mlle. Page [an actress o 
the Variétés Theatre, as remarkable for 
her beauty as she is notorious for the use 
she makesof it] won a great deal of money, 
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and then lost more than she had won; 
she took the silver waiter and emptied its 
contents in her lap; which made M. 
Veron so angy, that he gave her a sharp 
lecture, and instantly retired to bed. 

After M. Veron had made a fortune at 
the Grand Opera, he became ambitious. 
He had enjoyed so intimate a social com- 
merce with political men, he felt a longing 
to be of them as well as with them; and 
perhaps a tribune surrounded by an ap- 
plauding audience occupied a large hall in 
one of his castles in the air. “In 1837, I 
set out for La Bretagne; I purchased 
estates there; I sent to them valuable 
stallions, I improved the land, I laid out 
money on them, to improve the condition 
of the laborers, le tout, pour ne pas étre 
nommé deputé d Brest extra muros.” 
M. Veron was unsuccessful. The passage 
we have quoted is none the less curious as 
showing the preliminary steps deemed 
necessary under the reign of Louis Philippe 
to reach the Chamber of Deputies. Bun- 
combe is in France as well as in regions 
with which we are more familiar. 

The 12th March. 1838, M. Veron at the 
suggestion of MM. Thiers and Etienne pur- 
chased two shares of the Constitution- 
nel, for which he paid 262,000 francs. 
That paper then reckoned 6,200 subscrib- 
ers; its property was divided into fifteen 
parts. He was immediately admitted to 
the editorship of the paper ; but, as he was 
not the principal editor he soon saw him- 
self unable to enforce the measures he 
deemed necessary ; the number of sub- 
scribers daily diminished, notwithstanding 
the public and the avowed patronage of M. 
Thiers ; and it became so involved it was 
set up at public auction, and sold the 15th 
March, 1844. We have omitted to men- 
tion that M. Aguado purchased from M. 
Veron the half of one of his shares when 
the latter purchased the two shares of the 
Constitutionnel: and that before M. Ve- 
ron became an editor and proprietor, M. 
Aguado proposed to him to become the 
editor of two newspapers he then owned. 

M. Veron purchased the Constitution- 
nel, at auction, for 432,000 francs. A new 
stock company was formed ;_a deed made 
M. Veron absolute master of the political 
conduct of the newspaper; he abandoned 
this power to M. Thiers, and contented 
himself with being the administrator of the 
paper; indeed, he so completely abandon- 
ed all influence touching the politics of the 
paper, he received the sobriquet of le 
pere aux écus. M. Thiers appointed M. 
Charles Merruau (now the Secretary Gene- 
ral of the Prefecture of the Seine) the chief 
editor ; and he regularly reported the de- 
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bates in the Chambers; he kept in inti- 
mate relations with all the deputies of his 
party ; he consulted with M. Thiers every 
morning, and he admitfed or rejected all 
political articles. Although M. Veron had, 
after three years of editorship, increased 
his subscription list to 25,000 subscribers, 
his losses had amounted to 290,000 francs, 
and consequently no dividends had been 
divided among his stockholders, who na- 
turally were dissatisfied, and compelled 
him to limit his editorial expenses to 
110,000 francs ; they were in reality 
160,000 francs. It may be curious to 
glance at these details of the domestic 
economy of aFrenchnewspaper. M. Ve- 
ron announced to his editorial corps that 
he intended to diminish their salaries. M. 
Merruau replies by telling him that the 
party he represented (7. e. M. Thiers) had 
determined to place 100,000- francs in his, 
M. Veron’s hands, and which would re- 
main his property so long as the Consti- 
tutionnel followed the line of policy pur- 
sued by the Centre-Left Party, of which, 
as our readers will remember, M. Thiers 
was the leader; taking the care, however 
(and this artful precaution is eminently 
characteristic of M. Thiers’s astuteness), to 
provide that M. Thiers alone should be the 
arbiter to decide whether and when the 
Constitutionnel deviated from the policy 
of the Centre-Left Party, and consequently 
to decide when M. Veron should return 
the 100,000 francs he was allowed to use. 
From the 12th March, 1838, until the 9th 
November, 1849, never had any public 
man so devoted a servant as M. Thiers 
found in the Constitutionnel. To borrow 
a low, but expressive phrase, it defended 
him through thick and thin: the 13th 
May, 1839, the morning after the émeute 
of Barbes, the Moniteur announced that 
the King had framed a new cabinet, the 
party of M. Thiers had reached power, but 
he was ostracized; yet the Constitulion- 
nel even then remained faithful to him. 
Hippolyte Royer Collard had taken. the 
pains, at no inconsiderable expense of 
time and labor, to assemble all the 
grammatical faults, and the mistakes 
of events and of dates in the first volumes 
of Thiers’s History of the Consulate and 
the Empire; M. Thiers heard of it, 
and was alarmed; and, ‘at his cntreaty, 
the Constitutionnel engaged M. Royer 
Collard to suppress his criticisms. But 
the 9th November, 1849, M. Veron 
wrote, and published, in the Constitution- 
nel, notwithstanding the resistance of M. 
Merruau, a leading article, approving the 
message addressed by the President of 
the Republic to the National Assembly. 
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the 31st October, 1849. That very day 

M. Thiers declared he would cease all con- 

nection with the Constitutionnel, and he 

demanded the return of the 100,000 francs. 

They were returned. We understand the 

Count de Mornay (who played so active 

a part in the events of December, 1851), 

if indeed his name was not a mask of 
Prince Louis Napoleon himself, then ad- 

vanced M. Veron 100,000 francs, and the 

Constitutionnel became the most zealous 

supporter of the Bonapartist cause. A 

letter we have quoted shows how those 

services were rewarded. From this time 

forth M. Veron took an active part in the 

editorial department of the Constitution- 

nel; and his editorials were always re- 

marked (our readers are aware the French 
law on the press requires writers to sign 
their articles), and they were rudely at- 
tacked by the pen and by the pencil ; itis 
the fashion among certain circles in Paris 
constantly to hold up M. Veron to ridi- 
cule. Another newspaper, Le Pays, was 
founded, and which, after wavering a very 
long time between the republic of M. 
Lamartine, and the republic of General 
Cavaignac, and the republic with Prince 
Louis Napoleon as the president, as soon 
as it was very evident the coup d’ état of 
December was completely successful, be- 
came a zealous supporter of Prince Louis 
Napoleon, and one of the loudest. petition- 
ers for the re-establishment of the Empire. 
It injured the subscription list of the Con- 
stitutionnel a great deal: in six months 
it lost 10,000 subscribers ; and the Con- 
stitutionnel determined to break down the 
rival paper; to do this it reduced its sub- 
scription price from 40 francs to 32 francs 
a year—a measure which added to its sub- 
scription list twenty thousand new sub- 
scribers, at a loss not only of all its pro- 
fits, but of 80,000 francs of its reserved 
fund. Tired of this unsuccessful and costly 
warfare, M. Veron proposed to the pro- 
prietors of Le Pays to purchase it from 
them; or to agree to a common rate of 
subscription.. This was declined; but the 
proprietors of Le Pays proposed to pur- 
chase the Constitutionnel for 1,900,000 
francs; of this amount M. Veron received 
776,000 francs. The sale, and its condi- 
tions, was no sooncr made public, by ru- 
mor, than the Aguado family (the M. A- 
guado who hitherto figures in the preceding 
pages died some years before these events ; 
and we are now speaking of his widow and 
his sons) brought asuit against M. Veron 
to recover more money than they received, 
as shareholders, on the ground that M. 
Veron had received more than his share. 
The suit was no sooner instituted than the 


most odious libels were forged, and were 
applied to M. Veron:-his c ter was 
attacked in every way ; and none were 
more ardent and none were more embitter- 
ed in these attacks than the press of which 
he had long been a faithful representative, 
and the lite men to whom he had al- 
ep been a friend. Besides, M. Veron 

never allowed his paper to stoop, and 
he has never stooped himself to any man; 
he has always preserved his dignity, and 
the dignity of his paper, even when in com- 
merce with Prime Ministers, in the da; 
when Prime Ministers were Bae 
in France: he obliged the haughtiest and 
the most powerful to treat him as their 
peer ; and, under his management, the Con- 
stitutionnel was never a slave, potent aid 
as it might have been to its party.—It 
would seem to an impartial observer that 
these reasons alone, were none else want- 
ing, would have, at the least, made writers 
so cautious as to examine the foundation 
of the charges made before they reported 
them. 

But it is one of the most curious traits 
of French society, that envy is so promi- 
nent in every member of it, both in the 
capital and in the most secluded village. 
No country in the world offers such bit- 
terness of feeling between the different 
classes, nor such obsequiousness of the 
lower to the higher classes, when they are 
brought immediately in contact. The 
habits of French life afford ample oppor- 
tunity to envy, as, apart from the national 
obtuseness to all those principles of deli- 
cacy which with us flow from hospitality, 
the life on “ flats,” the custom of resorting 
to cafés and to restaurants, the frequent- 
ing of other public places, or, in a word, 
the excessive publicity ofeven the humblest 
particular life, and the absence of a cen- 
sorious public opinion—that national con- 
science which avenges outraged laws, and 
outraged decorum, in those delicate cases 
for which the statutes cannot provide pun- 
ishment, except at the risk of opening the 
door to graver offences—which encou 
to post connections, which elsewhere men 
conceal in some obscure alley, and even 
from their nearest friends, advertises to 
the world one’s tastes, and fortune, and 
character, with an abundance of details 
which startles our home-keeping, privacy- 
loving notions. Few of our readers, be- 
sides those who have resided abroad for a 
long time, are aware of the gossiping in 
which the French newspapers indulge, and 


the ruthlessness with which they lay their 
hands on the most delicate details of do- 
mestic life, and blazon them to their read- 
ers. At this moment we have several 






















































files of French newspapers by us, whose 
contents never cease to astonish us by the 
familiar details they give of the life of per- 
sons moving in Paris society. 

It is true M. Veron has some salient 
points of character, which, in the peculiar 
constitution of Paris, invite attacks. He 
is rather eccentric, he is somewhat vain of 
his luxury, he seems to spread before the 
public his fortune, and his tastes, and his 
free habits. Every day while the Rue de 
Rivoli and Rue de Castiglione are filled with 
the throng which flows through them be- 
tween noon and four o’clock, M. Veron in 
his robe de chambre leans negligently on 
his balcony, and enjoys the animated scene. 
In the evening he is always to be seen at 
a table in the corner of the second salon of 
the Café de Paris, surrounded by Some of 
the most celebrated writers, or artists, or 
wits of the day: M. Scribe, the dramatist ; 
M. Jules Janin, and M. Armand Bertin of 
the Journal des Debats, M. Malitourne 
of the Constitutionnel, M. Eugene Dela- 
croix, the painter; M. Halévy, and M. 
Auber, and M. Meyerbeer, the composers ; 
M. Gilbert des Voisins, the witty husband 
of the famous Taglioni, and some fifty 
others of the celebrated persons of Paris, 
alternately, for he gives one of these din- 
ner parties every day, having commonly 
three guests. After dinner he retires to 
his box at the Grand Opera, or at the 
Opera Comique ; and is thus in public 
nearly all the day long. Besides, M. Ve- 
ron’s pug nose, and obesity, and enormous 
shirt-collar have been made very ridicu- 
lous, by one of those statuette caricatures, 
by M. Dantan, the sculptor (who has 
amused his leisure with making laugh- 
able statuettes of all the celebrated per- 
sons of France), who, not content with 
exaggerating them in a droll manner, 
encumbers M. Veron’s hands with a 
huge umbrella, a clyster-syringe, and a 
box of quack cough paste (an allusion to 
M. Veron’s profession, and to a report 
which ascribes to him the invention, and 
original proprietorship of the quack reme- 
dy). As all of the satirical papers of 
Paris have adopted M. Dantan’s statuette 
as their model of M. Veron, and as they 
attack him daily, the publicity in which he 
lives is increased in intensity, by his 
never losing his personality (for every 
body knows him by sight), while their pens 
and their pencils have exaggerated his 
harmless eccentricities to ridicule. After 
M. Veron lost the power and the position 
his place at the head of the Constitution- 
nel gave him, he found himseif greatly 
abandoned, and especially before the Agua- 
dos’ suit against him was compromised, 
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and while it seemed to menace him with dis- 
honor, the number of his daily guests and 
flatterers was considerably diminished. 
His time hung heavy on his hands. He 
to experience the isolation unmar- 
ried men experience even in Paris. Thus 
he was led to write hismemoirs. We have 
now exhibited, as well as we may, the 
character and the life of the person who 
presents himself to conduct us through 
the varying phases of French society, from 
the end of the Empire down to some time 
last year. We would fain hope that our 
reader has not deemed the space too long, 
which we have given to M. Veron. It 
could not well have been curtailed, and 
have given the reader the necessary know- 
ledge of the previous history, and the cha- 
racter of the historian :—“ The revolutions 
which this half century has seen,” says M. 
Veron, “ure not only the reyolutions of 
governments, and of dynasties, but they 
have caused the profoundest changes in 
our ideas, in all of our philosophy, in our 
literature, in our moeurs, and even in our 
hygiene.” Let us turn to his memoirs. 
We have nowhere read a sadder pic- 
ture of the days of the Empire, whose 
effulgence so dazzles our eyes; we cannot 
readily conceive the social state of the 
country whose flag was floating on every 
public edifice of western continental Eu- 
rope, whose polished tongue was the 
official language of every court, whose 
admirable Code Napoleon protected pro- 
perty, and reputation, and life every 
where. It would, however, have re- 
quired no great deal of reflection to have 
deduced that as, of necessity, the butchers 
of a hundred fields, living on blood, and 
familiar with murder, and other scenes of 
violence which follow war as inevitably as 
the night the day, could not have been 
softened to courtiers by the first whiff of 
the perfumed air of a flower-decked draw- 
ing-room. Our utter ignorance of the 
state of society during the Consulate and 
the Empire, is partly owing to the com- 
plete severance of relations between Eng- 
land and France (on the former we were 
mainly dependent for all we know about 
Europe during that period), and partly 
that the French wrote all the history we 
have about their nation during that time, 
and because the gigantic genius of Napo- 
leon completely absorbed all attention, as 
we have just said. But who is there that 
does not feel every drop of blood in his 
veins tingle, when he is told (and by a fa- 
vorable witness, who, in his blind admira- 
tion of the extraordinary man who rescued 
France from anarchy, seems insensible of 
the enormities he is narrating),—who is 
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there, we es f that does not feel every 
drop of blood in his veins tingle when he 
is told that during the time of the Empire, 
officers entered the public places and 
without saying a word snatched news- 
papers from the hands of civilians, and 
that at the theatres they pushed the latter 
aside and entered before them in the rudest 
manner, while the civilians were forced to 
bear these impertinent insults? When 
he hears that if a dishonored husband 
dared to complain of his wrongs he was 
thrown out of the window; and that it 
not unfrequently happened that when the 
adulterous loves of these martial heroes 
happened to give them dissatisfaction, 
nothing was more common than to correct 
them with the horsewhip? Who can 
suppress the sentiments of a profound 
disgust while hearing that it was deemed 
a great talent to have a digestive appara- 
tus which could withstand any amount 
of food; that many men had obtained 
lucrative offices after swallowing at one 
breakfast a hundred dozen oysters; that 
General Dumesnil gave an oyster-break- 
fast in the cellars of Les Trois Fréres Pro- 
vengaux to all the officers of his regiment ; 
all the cellars were illuminated, and upon 
every heap of bottles were placed tickets 
indicating their age and their growth; 
and that all ages and growths were emp- 
tied before the officers of his regiment 
quitted the cellars; that none but hercu- 
lean men were deemed handsome, that 
broad shoulders, a prominent belly, and 
“luxuriant” calves, were a sure passport 
to masculine and to feminine favor; that 
more than one literary man of the Empire 
owed his literary fame and fortune to an 
ample and well made leg; that an excel- 
lent dancer was assured of success in the 
army or in the diplomatic corps ; that rope 
dancers were the favorite amusers of the 
public. What uncontrollable indignation 
and contempt take possession of even the 
most sluggish mind while hearing that it 
was a common occurrence, and deemed no 
reproach to a young man of the best 
society, to live at the expense of the 
woman (invariably a married woman) 
with whom he was on a criminal footing ; 
nay, that he would task his ingenuity to 
contrive new expedients of procuring 
money from her and to lavish on his other 
pleasures; and descending to such expe- 
dients as these: a favorite way with one 
of these persons was to give orders to his 
servant to burst into his mistress’s boudoir 
while he was in the midst of a most af- 
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fectionate and a most impassioned pro- 
testation of love, and to say: The con- 
stables (he had taken care beforehand to 
hire three or four and to post them in the 
street) are coming to arrest Monsieur le 
Comte for a note for twenty-five thousand 
francs. The poor duped woman manages to 
procure the twenty-five thousand francs ; 
and the shrewd servant receives a handsome 
commission from his master. Another of 
these fellows engaged his physician to be 
his confederate: I wish you would say to 
Madame * * * that you find me greatly 
changed, and that you cannot account for 
my sadness or my unusual thoughtfulness. 
The physician lied as his friend desired 
him; Madame * * * was greatly annoy- 
ed; she could not sleep, until by falling 
on her knees, and weeping and imploring 
her lover, she extorted his secret: I haye 
some creditors, and my family whom I 
refuse to have any thing to do with, places 
insuperable obstacles in the way of my 
selling some of my extensive landed 
estate; they even prevent my mortgaging 
it. And, what shall be said of this 
paternal homily addressed by a well- 
known person, who made a large for- 
tune in more than one trade during the 
Directory and the earlier days of the Em- 
pire. It would appear that his son, who 
had run largely in debt, avowed to his 
father that his creditors’ claims on him 
were for a hundred thousand francs, 
How have you managed to spend a hun- 
dred thousand francs? Why, father, my 
cab, my mistresses. ..... What, mis- 
tresses! Spend money on mistresses at 
your age! In my day, persons of your 
age, sir, made their mistresses pay for 
their cab, and spend money on them. M. 
Veron also mentions a celebrated author of 
the “books” of Operas Comiques, as say- 
ing to a common friend: I am going to 
cut my old hag! my last piece has made 
a woman desperately in love with me. 
From the third story, I am going to the 
first,* and she is going to give me a cab- 
riolet. 

The state of social opinion exhibited by 
these anecdotes (whose authenticity has 
not been challenged for a moment) is in 
such harsh conflict with every principle 
of religion and honor, and with even 
the most elementary notions of what 
we have been in the habit of regardin 
as the foundations of self-respect an 
delicacy, and common honesty, and of 
the true relations of the different sexes and 
several stages of life, and of the paternal 





* Our readers are aware that in Paris families live in stories or flats, a good many families living in the same 
house, The most aristocratic habitation is the first Loor (our second floor). 
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duties, we do not feel ashamed of our- 
selves or of our language, to confess we 
are utterly at a loss for the gppropriate 
accents which might express the storm of 
indignation, and pity, and loathing, and 
contempt which they have excited. 

M. Veron. publishes several contem- 
porary letters which give striking pictures 
of the course of Napoleon’s life :— 

“Lefebvre proposed introducing me to 
the Consul...... I confess I was 
frightened, but his (Napoleon’s) affable 
manner soon put me at ease; he said: I 
have heard about you; I am glad to see 
you, come and dine with me to-morrow. 
So I shall go and dine with him to-day, 
when I shall examine with greater ease 
that extraordinary man. He works 
eighteen hours a day. He sees his minis- 
ters only at night: the night is long, he 
says. He never goes to bed before four 
o’clock in the morning; he holds six or 
seven councils of state every decade, and 
discusses there himself all objects of ad- 
ministration with a precision and a clear- 
ness which astonish the most skilful 
persons there. The decadi is given to 
rather more repose; he passes that day 
in the country; Mme. Chabaud dined 
with him day before yesterday; there 
was a singular assortment of guests: the 
Turkish ambassador, two chiefs of the 
pacified Chouans, senators, legislators, 
painters, poets, and his very large family. 
Such are his pleasures; day before yester- 
day, they remained an hour at the table, 
but commonly he ends his meal in twenty 
minutes. .... I reached the Luxem- 
bourg rather late; they were at table, I 
saluted the Consul; he pointed me to a 
place. Twenty plates were set at the 
table, but we were only eight, including 
his step-daughter (afterwards Queen Hor- 
tense) and his brother. Bonaparte was 
in a bad humor; he did not speak until 
towards the end of the dinner, when he 
talked about Italy. He eats rapidly and 
he eats a great deal, especially of pastry. 
The dishes were simple, but delightfully 
cooked. There was only one service, com- 
posed of ten dishes, which was followed 
by a dessert. We were only eighteen 
minutes at table. Bonaparte was waited 


on by two young Mamelukes, and two’ 


small Abyssinians. It is not true, he eats 
only dishes prepared expressly for him. He 
eat, among other dishes, of a mushroom pie, 
of which I eat very heartily, for you know 
I love them. He drinks a very little wine, 
but he drinks it pure; he got up as soon 
as he had finished his dessert. We went 
inte the drawing-room. He said a few 
words to me, about the situation of my 
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regiment, while we were taking coffee, 
and then he went at ence into his study ; 
the whole affair ‘did not last longer than 
twenty-five or thirty minutes.” 

We must, however, return to other 
scenes of that day. Our readers have 
seen how thoroughly corrupted society 
had become. This corruption pervaded 
all the nation. Every thing too was un- 
hinged. France was a great hive swarm- 
ing with adventurers. None perhaps 
were more meanly corrupt, and none are 
more characteristic of the period than the 
furnishers of the army. The most astute 
and the most successful of these appears 
to have been acertain M. Paulée, who was 
born in Douai, and where he was for 
some time employed as a servant in one of 
the taverns of the place, from which he 
rose to be the butler of the inn, made 
his first fortunate step in marrying the 
cook of the establishment, by which con- 
nection he became quite an important 
character, and it became worth the while 
of his customers to court his favor, if they 
were partial to good dishes and to choice 
wines. The inn was frequented by a good 
many Officers of the army, and by a good 
many grain dealers. He won the confi- 
dence of those who had grain to sell, as 
of those who wished to purchase. In- 
fluential generals patronized him, and 
gave him small orders for grain; his 
affairs prospered and increased in import- 
ance; he took a partner, a M. Vanler- 
berghe ; he bought largely of ecclesiastical 
and national estates sold in the depart- 
ment of the Nord, and which he had 
selected so judiciously, it was estimated 
that his income was $100,000 per annum ; 
the marriage portion he gave his son 
was worth $50.000 a year, and the mar- 
riage contract of his son and Mlle. Van- 
lerberghe cost $16,000 as Registrar’s tax. 
We may imagine how this shrewd cook 
(he could neither read nor write) made 
this fortune, when we read that he had 
constantly about him able lawyers, expe- 
rienced managers, and intelligent clerks, 
who (the latter) received some $8,000 a 
year, a splendid. apartment and “he (M. 
Paulée) secured for them the favors of 
some of the young actresses of the Theatre 
FranGaise,” and that several of his more 
confidential clerks still receive from his 
heirs large pensions to keep secret what 
they may know. 

Ouvrard was a more celebrated army 
contractor (to use the modern word). 
Ouvrard was firmly persuaded that with 
money every thing was possible. He had 
profoundly studied and had accurately 
calculated all its power on the human 
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heart. M. Veron says it almost seemed 
he had studied under the professor of 
chemistry who said, Gold has the pro- 
perty of gladdening the sight of man; and 
he gives a late instance of Ouvrard’s phi- 
losophy : During the war with Spain, in 
1823, he reached Tolosa on the eve of the 
day his service as contractor commenced ; 
the army bivouacked in the suburbs of 
the town ; it had no stores nor provisions. 
Ouvrard was angrily examined: To-mor- 
row the army will receive its ordinary 
rations. But the second corps requires 
ten days’ rations. To-morrow the second 
corps will receive its ten days’ rations. 
He went to all the authorities of the place, 
to the clergy, to the lawyers, to the shop- 
keepers: Tell every body you know, said 
he, that I shall pay in cash every thing I 
take; what is delivered to me before eight 
o’clock in the morning, I will pay ten 
times its value; nine times its value what is 
delivered before nine o’clock, eight times 
what is delivered before ten o’clock, and 
so on diminishing one tenth per hour. 
The army had an abundance of stores and 
of provisions during the whole campaign. 
He frequently used to say: “There are 
but two ways of carrying on war, by pil- 
laging or by paying;. it is cheapest to 
pay. Between Ouvrard and Seguin (an- 
other celebrated contractor, whose house 
was filled to encumbrance with violins 
and music, and who constantly kept some 
thirty or thirty-five horses in his stables 
which he never rode or drove) there were 
frequently contested accounts. It appeared 
from the last account between them that 
Ouvrard owed Seguin $1,000,000; now 
Ouvrard had lost all of his fortune except 
alast million of dollars. He pretended 
the government owed him a million of 
dollars, and he referred Seguin to the 
public treasury. Legal proceedings were 
instituted against Ouvrard; at their ma- 
turity, a writ, like our Ca. Sa., was issued 
against him, and it was confided to the 
most skilful constable of Paris. The 
latter dogged Ouvrard from eight o’clock 
in the evening, following him to the 
Rocher de Cancale and to theatres, until 
he returned home at two o’clock in the 
morning. Every night Ouvrard returned 
to the same house, and a posse of con- 
stables watched the door until daybreak. 
One morning they sought the Juge de 
Paix (whose presence is indispensable 
whenever a house is to be entered by 
force) that they might enter the house ; 
they entered without difficulty, they 
searched all the rooms, all the closets, 
they made a mason sound all the walls. 
To have arrested Ouvrard it would have 
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been necessary to have pulled down the 
whole house: he had constructed a mov- 
able chimney back, which afforded him a 
secure retreat. Furnished with an almanac 
indicating the hours of sunset and of sun- 
rise, and an excellent pocket chronometer, 
Ouvrard never left his retreat except at 
the indicated hours; but this almanac was 
inexact, and one evening when he came 
into the street, he was arrested, it was ten 
minutes to sunset. While so pursued, 
Ouvrard always carried about with him 
fifty thousand francs in bank-notes; he 
offered them to the constable if he would 
release him: I cannot take them, sir, re- 
plied the constable; besides Seguin has 
given me sixty thousand francs to arrest 
you. Ouvrard had not left the gaol- 
registrar’s office, when one of his nephews 
came to console him. Don’t feel grieved, 
said Ouvrard, don’t you see I shall not be 
afraid now of being arrested. No insolvent 
debtor had ever been admitted 4s a pri- 
soner in the Conciergerie (a famous gaol 
immediately back of the Palais-du-J ustice ; 
insolvent debtors are commonly sent to 
the prison at Clichy) ; Ouvrard procured 
the favor of being transferred there. The 
gaoler was even authorized to rent him a 
large and well distributed suite of rooms 
and for six thonsand francs a year. This 
apartment was soon richly decorated. So 
many visitors came to see him, the im- 
prisoned insolvent debtor was sometimes 
so tired of receiving company, he would 
order the gaoler to say: Monsieur Ouy- 
rard has gone out. The Rocher de Can- 
cale furnished Ouvrard’s dinner, and the 
choicest brands of the Clos-Vougeot; cele- 
brated persons, wits, noblemen, distin- 
guished artists, appeared every evening. 
These epicurean dinners became very cele- 
brated, and Ouvrard told me that one day 
Seguin himself asked the favor of being 
invited to them. Seguin received his in- 
vitation immediately ; the dinner was one 
of the gayest and most splendid which 
had been given there. There is but one 
drawback to the dinner, said Ouvrard, 
Lucullus is obliged to dine every day at 
home! 

“What!” replied Seguin, “how can 
you, now fifty-five years old and having 
before you scarcely five good years, how 
can you be content to spend them in gaol! 
Now see here, I am a good fellow and I 
feel anxious to pay my share of the 
reckoning ; give me three millions, and to- 
night you sleep in your own bed.” 

“ Monsieur Seguin,” said Ouvrard, “ you 
are some years older than I am; if you 
were offered a speculation which would 
assure you aclear profit of five millions, 
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would you refuse it because it would ob- 
lige you to make a voyage to Calcutta?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“ And yet, you would be obliged to em- 
bark on the ocean, to go four thousand 
leagues, to leave your family, your chil- 
dren, your friends, to abandon an excel- 
lent cuisine such as we have before us, 
and such choice wine as this, and perhaps 
encounter the yellow fever.” 

“ Yes, yes, yes; but five millions, five 
millions!” 

“ Eh bien!” replied Ouvrard, in avicto- 
rious tone, “ without quitting terra _firma, 
without changing sky or clime, without 
bidding adieu tomy family or friends, 
without even being deprived, Monsieur 
Seguin, of the pleasure of receiving and 
dining gayly with you, out of the reach of 
all disastrous chances and perils, I earn 
here, in this delightful retreat, the five 
millions for which you would expose your- 
self to such rude sacrifices.” 
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There was a moment’s silence. Seguin 
became serious and pensive, and at last 
said, coldly: “ Eh bien, Monsieur Ouvrard, 
perhaps you are in the right.” 

“There is in the life of Ouvrard a page 
which will tedeem many faults, and will 
appease many enmities. Ouvrard knew 
Colonel Labédoyére. After the Hundred 
Days, Labédoyére sought him, to ob- 
tain his advice: Leave France, said Ouy- 
rard to him, at once, go to the United 
States ; here’s a letter of credit for fifty 
thousand francs, and fifteen hundred louis 
dor. The next day the Prince de Talley- 
rand sent for Ouvrard, and demanded ex- 
planations about the letter of credit found 
among Labédoyére’s papers, for he was ar- 
rested: It is not before you. Prince, said 
he, that I need justify myself, for having 
endeavored to save a proscribed man 
whose head is menaced.” Prince Talley- 
rand felt this reply ; and Ouvrard was not 
disturbed.” 





BOARDING-SCHOOLS, 


HE Indians say, “ Winter cannot come 
till the ponds are full,” and an equally 
infallible preliminary, to us citizens of 
New-York, is the filling up of our various 
boarding-schools, French and other, before 
the holidays. * 

The process begins early. With the 
first falling leaf, the curious in such things 
may observe, in front of certain tall and 
elegant houses in conspicuous or retired 
situations, tracks that show the incessant 
wheeling of carriages, every one of which 
has been freighted with its fluttering 
damsel or two, an anxious papa or mam- 
ma, or guardian, and a cloth-enveloped 
trunk, whose fresh appearance proclaims 
that the owner has not yet been much of 
a traveller. And “about these days,” as 
the Almanac says, or indeed a little earlier, 
the newspapers break out with a new ad- 
vertisement, simultaneously, as if they 
had all been inoculated in a batch—“ Mrs. 
——’s Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies will reopen on the 15th of Sep- 
tember.” The initiated are in nowise 
puzzled to account for the accumulated 
carriage-tracks. 

But who can tell what sighs of little 
beating hearts load those first cool breezes 
of autumn, or count the hundreds of pairs 
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of tearful, pretty eyes that gaze wistfully 
out of those carriage windows upon our 
streets of palaces, finding all barren be- 
cause it is not “home?” It is the first 
lesson, to many of these little thoughtful 
ones, on the value of home; up to this 
time, perhaps, considered a stupid old 
place, where there is no fun going on that 
is comparable with the doings of the gay, 
free world beyond its careful walls. Papa, 
whose occasional snubbings have some- 
times been rebutted with gentle pouts, 
and mamma, not always pleasantly thank- 
ed for her maternal reproofs and cautions, 
are seen transfigured through those tears, 
till their faces are as the faces of angels, a 
class of beings, by the by, of whom hardly 
any body knows so much as school-girls 
seem to do, perhaps because they are 
specially favored with a good many, not 
needless, to keep watch and ward over their 
young steps. What questioning glances 
are thrown up at the cold freestone face 
of the new home, which the perverse little 
heart has already vowed shall never seem 
home, whatever kindness or pleasure may 
be found in it; though indeed prejudice is 
too apt to decide at once that there can 
be neither kindness nor pleasure there, 
thanks to the benevolent pains taken by 
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general literature, to represent the board- 
ing-school as a sort of intermediary state, to 
which a moderate purgatory were paradise, 
How the countenance of the mistress, we 
beg her pardon, “ principal” (we wish to 
be set down at once as a devoted disciple 
of the Woman’s Rights doctrine), comel 
and kind to other eyes, gleams with 
incipient cruelty, and, pah! self-interest, 
that odious and uncommon quality! 
Thanks to general literature again, which 
has labored to show that the profession 
needed almost a new invention in the 
shape of woman—a woman in whose com- 
position all the better feminine traits 
should be omitted. How the tasteful 
splendors of the reception rooms are dis- 
paraged, in comparison with the home 
parlors, even though the great home study 
and effort has been to bring those parlors 
up to a faint imitation of such achieve- 
ments of upholstery and cabinet work! 
The very tail of Madame’s lap-dog is sup- 
posed to curl with preternatural stiffness ; 
the effect of an awful disciplinary atmos- 
phere, by which dogs’ caudal appendages 
and young misses’ wills must expect to 
be controlled and forced into unnatural 
shapes. And these other scholars—anti- 
quated denizens, “oldest inhabitants,” 
whose faces are plump and rosy, and 
whose eyes show no traces of weeping? 
Ah! but “they have got used to it!” or, 
perhaps, they never had homes! At all 
events their very contentment is stolid; 
they are not of the finer clay that asks 
tears for the moulding! 

Poor child! you walk in a vain show, 
and disquiet yourself for naught. Stern 
papa and secretly-weeping mamma knew 
all this must come, when the time arrived 
fer the little home-bird to try her wings, 
and they have sturdily agreed to push the 
fledgling from the nest, spite of her reluc- 
tant cries. She must kiss wild good-byes 
into the very substance of their cheeks 
and lips, and watch the carriage drive off, 
through eyes that see prismatic colors on 
the panels and all about the horses’ ears, 
and then turn sadly in, no longer “ Fanny ” 
or “Julia,” but “Miss Budd,” or “ Miss 
Midge,” or “ Number 54,”—transformation 
strange and hateful. 

Up to this time of life our débutante 
has seen a friend in every new face; now 
she sees only enemies, antagonists, plotters 
against her peace. To him who will wear 
red spectacles, the landscape is for ever 
lurid. The much lauded maxim, “In 
peace prepare for war”—reverend as is 
its origin, is. a war maxim, at least in 
society. Countenances look forbidding 


when they are forbidden, The distrustful 
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thoughts of the new-comer being painted 
on her face, all her compeers resent her 
unhappiness. They are not going to, coax 
her, not they! They have forgotten their 
own first days. If a teacher try, woe be 
unto her! Gorgons can only turn their 
victims to stone, and she, being a gorgon 
to Fanny’s weeping eyes, will only make 
her heart the harder. 

“But what does all this mean?” says 
Cousin Kitty, at whose request we sat 
down to write a tirade against Boarding- 
Schools, all and several. “Seems to me,” 
she says, looking over our shoulder, 
“seems to me you mean to take their part, 
after all!” Not so fast, Miss! Not so 
much of a Balaam as your ladyship sup- 
poses! Let us get at the truth and then 
deal out justice. “Justice!” says Kitty, 
poutingly. We knew very well that was 
not what she wanted, but we shall have 
our own way. 

Let us then take a fair and sober look 
at some young ladies’ boarding-schools 
French and other. 

The first French one that we know 
much about is that of St. Cyr, established 
by Louis XIV. under the influence of 
Madame de Maintenon, a lady who was 
more of a woman than some people sup- 
pose, as one easily learns by studying the 
plan and history of this one, single insti- 
tution. If she did sanction the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, it was because, 
on various accounts, she could not help 
it; if she did give up her generous advo- 
cacy of Madame Guyon and Fénelon, it 
was not until the whole power of church 
and king was turned against them and 
herself, and her habitual deference to both 
authorities, and the terrible fear of losing 
her soul, which always haunted even a 
mind so brilliant and enlightened as hers, 
proved too much for her resolution, though 
working no change in her affections. But 
at St. Cyr we have the flower and fruit of 
her genius and her benevolence, and the 
crowning object of her life, from the mo- 
ment that she came into power by her 
marriage with the king. It was about 
this time that Louis XIV. bethought him 
of making a sort of peppercorn atonement 
for the decimation and impoverishment 
which the nobility had suffered through 
his wars, by the establishment of three 
charitable institutions—a Military Hos- 
pital (the Invalides), a school for young 
gentlemen, and another for young ladies— 
the last two for the children of noblemen 
who had been killed, crippled, or beggared 
in the ‘service of the state. Madame de 
Maintenon had already become interested 
in a charity school, to which the king 
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granted the domain of Noisy, — intend- 
ing a sarcasm, we dare say, Kitty!) and 
from this comparatively small beginning 
grew the great school and convent of St. 
Cyr. When Madame de Maintenon rep- 
resented to the king her idea of what it 
would become him to do in the premises, 
he checked her with the remark that no 
Queen of France had ever attempted any 
thing so magnificent ; but, nothing daunt- 
ed, she reminded him, in turn, of what he 
had been doing for the young men, and 
of his own projects for the reform of 
society and the re-establishment of reli- 
gion; wisely arguing that the culture of 
women was at least as likely to be effec- 
tual in this direction as that of the other 
sex, and that the planting of noble senti- 
ments in the minds of people of rank, was 
especially important because of the power 
of their example. As soon as the royal 
consent was obtained, the plan was laid 
before the council, who were naturally 
appalled at the expense to be incurred at 
the close of the war, which had left the 
treasury empty. In the end, the king’s ori- 
ginal notion of adopting five hundred young 
ladies, was modified by the deduction of 
one half. Two hundred and fifty were 
then invited to repair to St. Cyr, a vil- 
lage within the limits of the park of Ver- 
sailles, where a great house was built by 
Mansard, under the joint direction of 
Madame de Maintenon and the king. 
The occupation took place in 1686. 

The special intents connected with the 
establishment of this school have little to 
do with our sketch of it for the present 
purpose. What we desire is to ascertain 
the governing ideas of a boarding-school 
for girls, under the auspices of a French 
woman, holding the highest rank in the 
kingdom, yet finding time for the closest 
attention to this great undertaking. “ Pro- 
vidence,” she says, “which had destined 
me for St. Cyr, has given me special 
qualifications for such an institution.” 
And according to our notion no one should 
undertake such things without a special 
vocation. This was no temporary fancy— 
no court-lady’s whim, in Madame de 
Maintenon. For thirty years she visited 
the school nearly every morning, and 
very generally retained there the greater 
part of the day, inspecting the classes, 
overseeing the kitchen, caring for the sick, 
and often with her own hands ministering 
tothe comfort of the convalescent. She 
taught the teachers and drilled the schol- 
ars, and she says, in her naive way, “I 
prefer these duties to all the amusements 
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of Versailles.” The king gave much of 
his attention to the school, and it was on 
hig first visit there in state that the music 
now familiar to us as “ God save the king,” 
composed by Lulli, was originally per- 
formed,* the words, by Madame de Brinon, 
then principal of St. Cyr, commencing 
thus :— 
“ Grand Dieu, sanvez le Roi! 
Grand Dieu, vengez le Roi! 
Vive le Roi! 
Qu’a jamais glorieux, 
Louis victorieux, 
Voye ses ennemis, 
* Toujours soumis,” &c, 

The original scope of instruction included 
“religion, the French language, a little 
arithmetic and music, and, above all 
(surtout), needle-work, including plain 
sewing, embroidery, knitting, lace-making, 
and tapestry or worsted-work.” Ma- 
dame’s own sketch of her aims reads thus 
—“ What we desire is solid piety, far re- 
moved from all the pettiness of convents ; 
spiritual elevation ; the most careful selec- 
tion of maxims; real eloquence in our in- 
structions ; great freedom in our conversa- 
tions ; an agreeable tone in society.” Be- 
sides all this, she wished to allow a noble 
freedom in their studies, their recreations, 
their relations with their instructresses. 
All should be dignified, easy, smiling, natu- 
ral, whether in piety, writings, behavior, 


- or language. “ No tedious minuteness, no 


narrow and onerous devotion, no vulgar 
restrictions or reprehensions.” The schol- 
ars were to be allowed a select variety of 
reading, for the purpose of forming an 
elegant style ; they were to be encouraged 
to converse on worthy and elevating 
topics; their deportment was to claim 
careful training, and the cultivation of 
personal elegance and grace by no means 
to be neglected. “Noble sentiments, gen- 
erosity, disinterestedness, probity, com- 
passion, mildness, affability,’ were the 
burden of her song, but she disdained not 
“the exercises calculated to inspire them 
with a politeness required by good society, 
and which is not incompatible with reli- 
gion.” 

When we remember ‘that the epoch of 
St. Cyrian, glory was the age of Madame 
de Sévigné, we are not surprised to find 
how much stress was laid on language, 
and the graces of conversation and writing. 
Racine even condescended to become one 
of the instructors of the young ladies 
honored by the protection of Madame de 
Maintenon. “She desired,” says the histo- 
rian, “ that her beloved pupils should under- 
stand their native tongue, not so much in its 





* Lavallér Histoire de la Maison Royale de St. Cyr. 
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grammatical subtleties, as in its fine turns 
of expression, in its transparency and its 
abundance, in the weight of its words and 
the significance of its phrases.” “They 
were required,” says Racine, “to talk 
over the histories they had studied, and 
the important truths that had been taught 
them; to recite and declaim the finest 
passages of the best. poets.” And to this 
desire to perfect them in all that was ele- 
gant and inspiring in language, we owe 
Esther and Athalie, which were written 
at the desire of Madame de Maintenon, 
for the young ladies of St. Cyr, and per- 
formed by them under the personal direc- 
tion and instruction of Racine and Boileau. 
At first entirely private, these representa- 
tions were soon the highest amusement of 
the court, and contests for the honor of 
admission soon became troublesome. 
Bishops and priests in their mitred array 
Muigor-poota, pointing 40 heaven the wa 
CF hile their Ret in the earth are pad Te 

as sings an irreverent poet, crowded the 
benches, Bossuet and Bourdaloue includ- 
ed. The king himself stood inside the 
door, holding his cane across it for a bar- 
rier, to see that no one found entrance 
whose name was not upon Madame de 
Maintenon’s list for the evening, and that 
the doors were closed as soon as the invit- 
ed guests had all arrived. At the fourth 
representation of Esther, February 5th, 
1689, James II. of England, and his queen 
“ assisted,” escorted, with great pomp and 
honor, by Louis XIV., and his court.” 
“Three crowned heads, and nearly all the 
princes and princesses of the blood!” says 
the delighted Madame de Perou, one of the 
instructresses: and Madame de Sévigné 
—“The king, appearing to be quite at 
home, which gave him the most amiable 
air, came to where we were sitting, and 
said tome: “ Madame, I am sure you have 
been pleased.” Moi, sans m’ étonner 
“ Sire, je suis charmée.® 
The prince and princess came to 

ive me a word; Madame de Maintenona 

ash. Sheretired with the king.” There 
is no need of further unfolding here the 
history of this great French boarding- 
school, except to say that these public-pri- 
vate theatricals were very soon found in- 
imica] to the worthy progress of the young 
ladies in the solider branches of education, 
which the enlightened mind of the foun- 
dress valued above all others. The pupils 
became vain and haughty, fancying that 
the eyes of all the world were upon them, 
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and that their proper object in life was‘ to 
be charming, and to make grand mar- 
riages. They scorned every thing that 
savored of labor, and objected to singing 
psalms in church, for fear of spoiling 
their voices. Madame de Maintenon was 
for a while almost in despair at this result 
of all her cares and prayers, but, sum- 
moning courage, she resolved upon a thor- 
ough reform; commencing with thé re- 
moval of the Lady Superior, by a lettre de 
cachet, that dame hautaine having round- 
ly refused to modify her practice by the 
ideas of the foundress of the institution. 
Far stricter and graver rules now came 
into fashion. ‘“ We must rebuild from the 
foundation,” said Madame ; “ cultivate hu- 
mility and simplicity, renounce our grand, 
self-sufficient, worldly airs, and our ambi- 
tion of wit. We must reprehend our girls 
more decidedly, and be less familiar with 
them. They must retrench their ribbons, 
their pearls, their tassels, and draw their 
veils more closely. We must not give them 
new clothes so often, but rather let them 
goa little shabby. They must not write 
so much, lest they become too ambitious of 
being rhetoricians ; they must not acquire 
too much taste for conversation, or they 
will die of ennui when they return to their 
homes. Even poetry is not good for them ; 
it puts high notions in their heads. They 
must be put to domestic affairs, working 
with their hands, and learning, above all 
things, to live Christian lives, and fit them- 
selves to take care of families.” Madame’s 
résumé of her plan of reform concludes 
with these characteristic words :—“ Les 
femmes né savent jamais qu’d demi, et 
le peu qu’elles savent les rend commu- 
nément fiéres, dédaigneuses, causeuses, 
et degoutée des choses solides.”* 

Whew! Miss Kitty, how do you relish 
that compliment from one of your own 
sex? Hateful old thing! She is said to 
have been “aussi spirituelle que modeste” 
in her youth, and, at the age of fifty, she 
is thus described by impartial judges : 
“She was still very beautiful, with the 
sweetest and most agreeable voice, affec- 
tionate manners, an open and smiling as- 
pect, eyes of fire, graceful and elegant 
movements, a beautiful hand, which she 
used with much grace; altogether a charm 
which threw the greatest belles of the 
court quite into the shade. At first glance 
her air was imposing, and somewhat tinc- 
tured with severity, but the smile and the 
voice unveiled her. And, further, she was 
of a most equable humor, mistress of her- 





* Women know only by halves, and the little they do know only serves generally to make them proud, dis- 
dainfal, gossiping, and disgusted with serious things, ; 
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self, modest, reasonable ; and, in addition 
to these rare attractions, she was witty, 
intellectual, and highly cultivated.” 
When we add to all this the fact that 
she reigned over the affections, and enjoyed 
the respect of Louis XIV. for thirty con- 
secutive years, we must allow, gentle Kitty, 
that she was—well, well! we will not in- 
sist. But just think for a moment what a 
fine, generous, high-souled boarding-school 
this must have been; how far removed 
from the petty, penurious, torturing, soul- 
less image that has full possession of your 
silly little brain, when such a thing is men- 
tioned. What a thorough understanding 
of what should be the end and aim of edu- 
cation, and what constitutes the perfection 
of female loveliness, is here displayed. 
There are none such in this country! 
There are no Madame de Maintenons, I 
grant; they do not belong to our age; but 
there will always be springing up among 
your sex, wise and good women, whose best 
thoughts and labors will be given to the 
improvement. of the rising race. What 
has been, shall be, Kitty. The worst edu- 
cational system cannot spoil all the women. 
You may be assured that there will always 
be some who undertake teaching without 
the least desire to make little girls miser- 
able, or to do them any thing but good. 
But, let us look a little at another great 
boarding-school, one of somewhat similar 
general aims, undertaken in the nineteenth 
century in our young republic. Mount, 
Holyoke Seminary was founded by Miss 
Mary Lyon, not with the aid of a royal 
treasury, but by the contributions of the 
public, whom, by the power of her en- 
thusiasm, she succeeded in interesting in 
her benevolent project. Miss Lyon wasa 
very plain Yankee girl, without personal 
charms or social graces, whose strength 
lay in her honest and religious purpose, 
and the passionate zeal with which she 
entered upon the business of education. 
When she was about twenty years of age, 
somebody remarked of her, “ She is all in- 
tellect; she does not know that she has a 
body to care for.” She lived as a sort of 
servant in her brother’s family, while she 
earned, by spinning, weaving, teaching, 
&c., the money that was to buy her own 
education. Her struggles for this great 
end were immense ; the family with whom 
she boarded thought that for months she 
slept not more than four hours out of the 
twenty-four. Such was her energy, that 
in three days’ time she committed to me- 
mory, with the utmost accuracy, all that 
portion of Adams’s Latin Grammar usu- 
ally recited by students. She soon be- 
came a regular and acceptable teacher in 
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various schools, but not without intense 
application to study in those hours which 
others would have devoted to recreation 
or repose, and her progress in self-know- 
ledge, self-control, and deep interest in the 
welfare of others, kept pace with her lite- 
rary advancement. All this was prepar- 
ing her, more and more deeply and per- 
fectly, for the realization of an idea which 
early dawned in her mind, of establishing 
a school, “which should be so moderate 
in its expenses, as to be open to the daugh- 
ters of farmers and artisans, and to teach- 
ers who might be mainly dependent on 
their ownexertions.” Ina letter she says, 
“QO! how immensely important is this 
great work, of preparing the daughters of 
the land to be good mothers! If they 
are prepared for this situation, they will 
have the most important preparation that 
they can have for any other; they can 
soon and easily become good teachers, 
and, at all events, good members of socie- 
ty.” The difficulties and discouragements 
likely to beset such an enterprise, were 
none of them spared her. Hesitating 
friends, jealous or sneering foes, honest 
doubters, and lukewarm helpers there 
were, in plenty. No one who has ever 
tried to begin any thing, however useful, 
that required the consent and contribution 
of many minds and purses, need be assur- 
ed that her path was no primrose one ; but 
she had the spirit that could, like the good 
clergyman described by Vinet, reply to 
the severest animadversions,—“ Et mes 
——- ?” I may be all you insinuate, 

ut—my object? And in the end she 
triumphed, as such advocates must. They 
bring with them the fire, before which ice, 
and harder things, melt. Money came, 
and co-operation and aid of all needed 
kinds ; a great building was erected, in a 
confusion of tongues, that makes one think 
of Babel, so many were the doubts and 
fears and varieties of opinion wnat hinder- 
ed it for a while; and teachers were found, 
who were willing to serve for the smallest 
kind of earthly consideration, and Miss 
Lyon laid her head on the hard pillow of 
the principalship, with a glorious feeling 
of success, and a perfect willingness to en- 
counter all that the position was sure to 
bring upon her—a rare example of female 
energy, wisdom, love and devotion, the 
memory of which will be always green 
and fragrant in New England. 

The most distinctive feature of the new 
boarding-school, was the arrangement by 
which all the household labor of the in- 
stitution was performed by the pupils. 
This it was that at first occasioned such 
infinite discussion and cavil. Young la- 
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dies do housework! Shocking! Shock- 
ing, even to those young ladies whose mo- 
thers were doing the very same thing daily ; 
nay more, to those who, behind the scenes, 
and always with an anxious protest in be- 
half of their gentility, were themselves 
obliged to be intimately acquainted with 
kitchen affairs, as well as with the lighter 
labors of the upper chambers. It is cu- 
rious that in our country, where so much 
of the ordinary domestic labor is, in one 
way and another, performed by the ladies 
of the family, there should be so much 
false pride and mean concealment about 
it, but so it is; and this item of the plan 
for the new seminary,—an indispensable 
one for a school which was intended to be 
all but a charity-school,—came near ren- 
dering the whole scheme abortive. The 
feeling of equality, though so anxiously 
cherished, and so prevalent in our com- 
munity, is yet not deep and sincere enough 
to rid women of the fear, that by perform- 
ing such labors as princesses of old did 
not disdain, they may lose caste, and be 
considered as inferiors by the least valu- 
able of their acquaintances.* This part of 
Miss Lyon’s plan seemed original, yet it 
was only so in this country. In all the 
convents,—t. é., institutions having for 
their object the religious retirement and 
education of women, the inmates have 
shared among themselves the domestic la- 
bor. In the Beguinages, whose members 
are ladies of noble and even royal blood, 
the whole round of household duty is per- 
formed by themselves in turn ; thus avoid- 
ing the introduction of inimical or discor- 
dant elements, dishonesty, or ignorance. 
The very idea of a perfectly organized re- 
ligious community, such as Miss Lyon de- 
signed, almost demands this arrangement, 
for reasons too obvious to need insisting 
on. And she saw this, and persisted, 
much to the advantage of the institution 
and its pupils. Madame de Maintenon in- 
troduced the requisition into the school at 
St. Cyr, for the sake of the scholars ; she 
considered it a necessary part of a young 
woman’s education, and, queen as she was, 
personally taught and assisted in such 
labors. ‘We must teach them all sorts 
of things,” she said; “put them to hard 
work to make them healthy, strong, and 
intelligent. Their instruction in the class- 
es must be the first object, but beyond 
that, let them work.” “ At certain times,” 
says the historian of St. Cyr, “as reward, 
as exercise, or for the regulating of the 
house, they allowed a whole class, or di- 
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vision of a class, to scrub, wash, clean the 
infirmary ; arrange the closets, the reféc- 
tory, and the sacristy ; sweep the house 
from top to bottom—and all this was per- 
formed in silence.” “Employ them,” said 
Madame de Maintenon, “ without scruple ; 
all that you can make them do at St. Cyr 
will be but trifling, compared with what 
they must do in after life. Make them 
thrifty and industrious. By all means hin- 
der them from being proud and squeam- 
ish; let them eat any thing; let them 
have hard beds and chairs ; do not allow 
them to stoop, or to go to the fire to warm 
themselves, unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary; let them wait upon one another, 
sweep, and make beds,—all this will make 
them strong, adroit andhumble. But do 
not neglect them, or make them work 
through a spirit of penury. They must 
serve the house, but they are also to be 
served. Spare nothing for their souls or 
their bodies.” St. Cyr was filled with 
the daughters of the nobility and of army 
officers. 

Horrible. Yes, I dare say: you think 
so, Kitty. Old Bachelor! Yes—and 
I mean to be one, until there are some 
young ladies educated after some such 
plan as this. If I want a doll I can bu 
one—a beautiful waxen image, with pi 
cheeks, a mouth always showing a set 
smile, and eyes that will open and shut by 
the pulling of a string. Ican dress such a 
thing in velvet and lace, and put diamonds: 
upon her little useless hands, and feathers 
on her empty head. But will she talk to 
me, feed my soul with sweet, womanly 
thoughts, kiss away the frown-wrinkles 
from my forehead, and charm down the 
angry or disappointed passions that the 
turmoil of life is apt to bring into men’s 
minds? What can she do for me when I 
am sick and cross, or poor and afflicted, 
and thrown upon home resources? To 
smile and look pretty is not enough. ‘It 
is part of a woman’s duty, I own, as silks 
and ribbons are a: part of her dress. I 
would not divest her of feminine graces 
any more than I would wrap her in per- 
petual linsey-woolsey. 

Here was the fault in Miss Lyon and 
her system. She herself felt no interest 
in dress or fine manners; her impulses 
were towards great things, to the exclu- 
sion of little ones, which her own early 
circumstances had taught her to disparage. 
Utility, immediate and obvious, was her 
aim. She had not that wider view which 
takes in the whole nature, and seeks to 





* Yet, we know one young lady in Fifth Avenue, who gives orders to the servant, on certain days, to excuse 
her to visitors, on the ground that she is making cake ! oe 
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glorify God by cultivating every power 
and » Be he ie ase But what a 
oe she had! What _——e 

—what singleness of eye,—what a 
sabenear aspect! “Do not think of 
filthy lucre and immortal minds together,” 
she would say; “ Teach, as Christ taught, 
todo good. Dollars and cents can never 
pay the faithful minister nor the faithful 
teacher.” This was no affectation, or 
word-virtue. Her generous soul felt it 
all. Her own money, hard-earned as it 
was, had no whit of preciousness in her 
eyes, save as an instrument of doing good, 
and when she had educated a young girl 
as’a teacher, her next thought was of an 
outfit that would enable the débutante to 
go forth creditably, to educate others in 
her turn, for she had no Louis XIV. to 
dower her youthful graduates. 

The darling object of this noble crea- 
ture’s life, Kitty, was that terrible thing, 
a boarding-school. For this she lived 
and labored, suffered, prayed, and died— 
died in the midst of such love, honor, 
gratitude and reverence from her pu- 
pils, that we can almost fancy her borne 
to heaven on these feeli as in a lumi- 
nous cloud, or like St. Catherine, by a choir 
of white-robed angels. Plain and homely 
in body, and tasteless in outward guise, 
yet pure and glorious within, and with a 
soul that would have become an empress ; 
was she one of your female Herods, Kitty, 
a victimizer of young hearts ? 

If there are some good, there are a 
great many bad ones. Yes, indeed; I 
concede so much. There are—hard, sor- 
did, mean, selfish people, who dare to un- 
dertake the care of tender, helpless daugh- 
ters, without a thought beyond the stipend 
which is to reward their treachery,—at 
least we must believe there are such, we 
hear it so often. Yet even such, you must 
remember, are necessarily influenced by 
the very self-interest which is their snare, 
to a certain amount of kindness, for they 
would soon sit alone else. This country has 
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no female Squeerses, nor any nook that 
could _ —_ monsters and their mon- 
strous doings. There may be starvings and 
snubbings and neglect, but it must be on a 
very moderate scale among us. American 
parents do not erron thesevereside. Their 
greatest cruelty to their children lies in 
the most absurd and ruinous indulgence, 
an indulgence that can end only in folly 
and weakness. The most sordid teachers 
are those who, knowing this our national 
foible, cater to it most unblushingly. So 
I think you can hardly make out your 
case against the whole army of 
schools and their proprietors. The good 
undertake the office from good motiv 
the bad are induced to perform it as we 
as they can, from bad motives ; now how 
can the scholars be much abused ? 

After all, what do I really think? 
Why I think that there are as many per- 
sons who have a natural bias towards the 
act of teaching, as those who by nature 
are poets or painters. People of educa- 
tion, who have occasion to do something 
for their own support, are led by a spon- 
taneous impulse to the use of their best 
power, and to the attempt to communicate 
to others that which they themselves feel 
to be the best earthly acquisition. The 
profession is as legitimate a one, and has 
as good a right to share in the emolument 
and the respect of the community, as Law, 
Physic, or Divinity ; and, as the world ad- 
vances in civilization, this will be the gene- 
ral feeling. And when that time comes, 
Kitty, even foolish little girls will be no 
more apt to speak ill of all teachers than of 
all clergymen or all physicians ; will nomore 
suspect the mistress of a boarding-school 
of treating her pupils unkindly, than the 
clergyman of preaching ruinous doctrines 
to his ple, or the doctor of slipping 
poison into his patients’ doses. There 
used to be a story that the Jews would 
steal little Christian children, and eat 
them; but I don’t think it was true, do 
you? 
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A BROKER in meteorological phenome- 


na at Labaca, Texas, might have tele- 
graphed his correspondent on the morning 
this 


of the llth of August, 1846, after 


fashion:—Rain steady, but still falling, 
and terra firma any thing but firm. De- 
spite the weather, however, the order came 
to and camp Irwin—which for 
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days and weeks had presented a series of 
dissolving views—was abruptly dissolved 
for ever. Thus far campaigning had been 
“as easy as rolling off a log.” From 
Alton to Labaca was very plain sailing 
so far as we volunteers were concerned: 
thenceforth was to be the “tug of war.” 
The incidents connected with the passage 
down the Mississippi and the transit across 
the Gulf, are scarcely worthy of a place 
in these recollections; but as the future 
was to unfold novelty of scene and variety 
of circumstance, our pens were put in re- 
quisition with our legs. The ten compa- 
nies of a regiment derive their patronymics 
from the alphabet, and are known as “A.” 
“BY “O.” &., and as we of “Company I.” 
may be regarded as the optics of the com- 
mand, it may be presumed that whatever 
occurred must have passed under our ob- 
servation, and, therefore, our qualifications 
as historians ought not to be questioned. 

At an early hour we began our march 
upon San Antonio. The rain had been 
falling in merciless torrents for weeks, and 
the large portion of a flat and barren prai- 
rie, was covered with water to an average 
depth of three or four inches. The mo- 
notony of an unbroken level was relieved 
at intervals, by what are called “ hog- 
wallow prairies.” These are formations 
of pitfalls and elevations, hollows and 
hillocks of every variety, which succeed 
each other like cups and saucers turned 
topsy-turvy. A transition over such a 
region, on foot, horseback or wheels, is 
mainly suggestive of reflections touching 
the ups and downs through life, and adven- 
tures by flood and field, and recalls the lines 
in Don Juan, slightly modified, 

“ How man falls and rises, 

Texas hog-wallows place beyond disguises,” 
These groups of irregular elevations and 
depressions, with so much of the country 
submerged, present an enlarged view of 
the map of a State, after having been sub- 
jected to that felicitous operation in polit- 
ical surgery, known as Ge andering. 
The soil appears to be of indifferent qual- 
ity, and must be comparatively valueless, 
if liable to these inundations once in a 
quarter of a century. The vegetation 
principally consists of a stunted growth 
of live-oak, richly canopied and curtained 
with the luxuriant moss of the morass. 
This timber is probably unfit for any use 
in naval constructions, being small, crook- 
ed, and brittle, but is doubtless a fair spe- 
cimen of those inexhaustible and invalu- 
able live-oak forests, which figured so con- 
spicuously in the diplomatic correspond- 
ence touching annexation, during Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration. 
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Victoria, is a of five or six hun- 
dred inhabitants, who are huddled together 
paren eter ip er eH in small, rudel 
constructed dwellings, many of whic 
seem to have “passed intoa decline.” It 
was originally a Mexican settlement, but 
the transforming process has been so com- 
plete, that but few of its paternal linea- 


ments are remaining. 
The celebrated ‘battle ground of the 
chivalric but unfortunate Fannin, is about 


four days journey from Labaca. It is 
marked by a natural monument of three 
live-oaks, which, however, must be spe- 
cially pointed out by the guide, or the 
traveller has nothing to remind him that 
he is treading one of the few hallowed 
spots in Texas. Here, on the 19th of 
March, 1836, Colonel Fannin with a force 
of less than four hundred men, was at- 
tacked by one thousand Mexicans, com- 
manded by a treacherous foreign merce- 
nary, and after an obstinate and sanguinary 
conflict, was compelled to surrender as 
prisoners of war. By one of the most 
atrocious acts of perfidy which history 
records, the terms of the capitulation were 
infamously violated by the Mexican com- 
mander—a miscreant of an Italian—and 
all except six of that gallant band were 
deliberately put to death at Goliad, upon 
the principle, perhaps, that no faith is to be 
kept with heretics. 

About ten miles hence, a solitary farm- 
house in 1846 stood by the wayside, just 
opposite the town in which the terrible 
tragedy, just referred to, was enacted. 
Goliad—the scene of so much perfidy and 
so much heroism—is on the right bank of 
the San Antonio River, and exhibited from 
the other side only a few irregular brick 
or stone structures, apparantly crumblin 
into ruin. Tradition makes it a place o: 
much former splendor and renown, but one 
now finds it hard to believe, that with- 
in its shattered and dilapidated wall 
once thought and smoked, danced, dream: 
and sinned, fifteen thousand of the mixed 
descendants of Cortez and Montezuma. 
There is an old church or Spanish mission 
in the neighborhood, erected by the Jesu- 
its for the conversion of the Indians,— 
which, with an increase of Anglo-Saxon 
population, may yet become in reality, 
tributary to the cause of education, mo- 
rality, and a pure Christianity. 

The prospect improves as we advance 
westward. We enter upon a purer atmos- 
phere, the land rises, its surface becomes 
more varied and broken ; and though the 
soil isneither rich nor productive, the views 
are strikingly picturesque. The level plain, 
the swelling hill, and the sunken valley, 
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with now and then a quiet little stream, 
clear as crystal and flowing over snow- 
white gravel, which ever and anon greet 
the eye, forma succession of natural land- 
seapes of rare and unrivalled beauty. A 
spire in the distance—a moss-grown ruin, 
and a waterfall, would present a combina- 
tion of loveliness, on which the eye of a 
painter or the lover of nature might linger 
with unmixed pleasure. But these are 
matters foreign to the matter-of-fact busi- 
ness of a campaign, and to the cogitations 
of a ploughman turned patriot. 

For two or three days cccasional ranchos 
had indicated an approach to civilization 
or the settlements, and on the morning of 
August 24th, we came in sight of the 
long looked for San Antonio. As the per- 
manent camp could not be selected before 
consultation with General Wool, our tents 
were temporarily pitched near the “ Mis- 
sion Concepcion,” in the vicinity of a de- 
tachment of regular dragoons. Our first 
stride towards Chihuahua, has been ac- 
complished in less than a fortnight, one 
day’s experience of which, will illustrate 
the process of initiation through which the 
volunteer enters upon the path to glory. 

The prairie partakes of but few of the 
characteristics which had been anticipated. 
Instead of boundless plains covered with 
carpets of perpetual verdure, and enam- 
elled with flowers of various and gorgeous 
colors, over which the wild horse may be 
seen careering in his untamed strength, 
and herds of deer bounding in their native 
grace and beauty (see writers on Texas 
passim), there is before you, for the most 
part, nothing but barrenness, stretching 
away in the distance until the eye aches 
with vacancy. Downcome the rays of the 
sun, scorching and scathing every thing 
on which they fall. All of animal and 
vegetable life seem gasping for a moment’s 
respite from heat, or for one priceless drop 
of moisture ; but there is no grateful shade, 
no passing cloud—no bubbling fountai 
visible over the wide waste of that ari 
plain. The atmosphere seems on fire, and 
even in its rare intervals of motion, when 
a current of air strikes the cheek, it is 
like burning Java. Yet, on we go, taking 

‘no heed of toil, or heat, or distance. That 
we advance is hardly known by any change 
of scene, though sometimes the phantom 
of a lifeless shrub rises along our path. 
Clouds—few and far between—soar above 
us, fly away, or evaporate into nothings ; 
the air is roused for a moment from its 
stagnation, but the stifling solitude, the 
vast vacuity of the desert, the suspension 
as it were of vitality, cling to you with an 
oppressive reality that is almost withering. 
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If it were not for the native of the animal 
kingdom—noxious as is the vegetable, 
meagre and worthless—life would seem 
extinct; but the fly alone, as if feeding 
fat the grudge of some ancient hate and 
long deferred vengeance, heeds not the 
scorching vapor and famished earth, but 
preys with active unceasing vigor, upon 
the wasted energies of our toil-worn beasts. 
What cares he for water, when he may 
gorge himself on blood? Still the column 
drags its slow length along, cheered by the 
ever hopeful presence of its leader, who, 
mounted on his white charger, leads the 
way, or moves to and fro along the line 
with words of encouragement for all.— 
The fire of “his eagle eye was quenched on 
the bloody field of Buena Vista, where, 
with so many others, he who had ever 
borne himself as a gallant soldier and 
Christian gentleman, sealed his devotion 
to his country’s honor with his blood. 
And those who served with him on that 
campaign, will pardon and appreciate this 
passing but imperfect tribute to the noble 
heart and heroic virtues of John J. Har- 
din. 

Wearied almost to exhaustion, panting 
and gasping under the rarefied air—a halt 
to droop, if not to die, seems inevitable ; 
when a tree is revealed in the distance, a 
cloud is wafted into being, and before the 
change is completely realized, dark masses 
are piled up and lowering all around the 
horizon. The sun is hidden, the air cools— 
lightning dances in the distance, and flash 
after flash keeps time to the music of elec- 
tric artillery. Drop by drop the rain falls 
at first, and disappears beneath the gap- 
ing and famished earth. Anon it quickens, 
and soon the entire firmament appears 
converted into a fountain ; every sunbeam 
has become a cataract, and torrents follow 
fast and follow faster, until the scorched 
plain is transformed into a hissing lake. 
The rivulet, whose proximity has been ap- 
parent for some time, in the quickened vege- 
tation along its banks, and which within 
a few moments one of our famished beasts 
might almost have drunk dry, is swollen 
into a river, rolling on witha constantly 
accelerating impulse, and of sufficient vol- 
ume and power to arrest the progress of 
an army. The day’s march is done. 
Slowly the stragglers come in from the 
rear, and preparations are made for a bi- 
vouac. A few tents are pitched on the 
soft and slippery earth. The soil, satu- 
rated with water, yields at every step, so 
that one position cannot be abandoned 
without danger of being mired in another. 
Such a night is, perhaps, as di ble 
as any part of a soldier’s troubles. Worn 
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down by the exertions of a long day’s 
march, parched by the heat of a tropical 
sun; buried ankle deep in mud, except 
where the long rank grass waves its wet 
drapery around you; to raise a fire on the 
damp ground, to kindle into a blaze the 
green and hissing wood, and to find a spot 
where the water does not ooze from beneath 
you, as from a wet sponge in the grasp of an 
Trish washerowman; are assaults of no 
ordinary magnitude upon a volunteer’s 
philosophy, and degreesof misery of which 
our pampered legislators, and pigeon-hole, 
red-tape and soft-cushion statesmen, who 
annex empires and wage wars, with no 
knowledge of either, have but very im- 
perfect conceptions. 

If Texas may be judged by the speci- 
men between San Antonio and Labaca, its 
principal feature must be its grazing ter- 
ritory, which probably includes two thirds 
of its area. Cotton may be grown in the 
valleys of many of its shallow streams, 
but the variableness of the seasons, and 
the consequent uncertainty of the crops, 
will not justify the farmer, who is already 
well located, in disposing of improvements 
at a sacrifice, for the purpose of making 
the dangerous experiment of producing 
more at less cost. Many a man it is said 
has been seduced by the promise of the 
spring, and the golden prospect then pre- 
sented, to part with his old homéstead, 
sever for ever the most sacred associations, 
and turn over the graves of his fathers 
to the keeping of strangers, for the pur- 
pose of removing hither, who has found 
on his arrival, that the desolating drought 
has blighted the hopes predicated on the 
vernal bloom; and while bitterly lament- 
ing the folly of his course, finds his sole 
consolation in the fact, that if he saves one 
crop out of two or three, he is doing quite 
as well as his neighbors. If the farmer 
trusts his seed to the high grounds, the 
crop is endangered by the parching rays 
of the sun and the total absence of rain 
for months ; ifhe plants in the low grounds, 
the chances are equal that ruin will come 
from floods and freshets. He has to run 
the gauntlet between Scylla and Charybdis 
—to be drowned by the one or burned by 
the other. He has no surety in either 
position, and the maturity of the crop de- 
pends upon accident rather than upon in- 
dustry. But in these regions, there is one 
harvest that never fails, that owes its suc- 
cess neither to deluge nor to drought; 
its products are not exposed for sale in the 
market-place, nor quoted on the exchange: 
it is the harvest of bilious fever. Where 
the lands are rich and fertile, and, per se, 
worthy of cultivation, there sickness and 
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disease flourish with rampant vigor; and 
where people can live unmolested by these 
unwelcome attendants, the soil will scarce- 
ly repay the labor of cultivation. It 
may be true that Texas has the purest 
air, and finest land on the continent—but 
they appear to repel each other, like the 
opposite poles of a magnet. 

There is another point in relation to the 
habitable portion of Texas, so peculiar in 
itself, and so important even now to the 
emigrant in all its bearings, that it is en- 
titled to special attention. It is the fact 
so forcibly presented by Mr. Senator Ben- 
ton in his celebrated speech at Boonville, 
in 1844, that to almost every acre of land 
here, there are innumerable claimants 
under innumerable titles. There is an 
original Spanish grant, then a Mexican 
grant, then a Texan grant or “head- 
right,” and the latter transferred perhaps 
so often that the actual fee simple is in- 
volved in a labyrinth, the clew to which 
can only be found in the tortuous track of 
winding wickedness, which Justice so often 
adopts as the only avenue to her temple, 
If the current reports be true, the pur- 
chaser of Texas lands has secured to him- 
self a lasting lien upon litigation, a legacy 
of lawsuits in reversion for ever, and in- 
volving the combined obliquity of the civil 
and common law. If the titles of the 
numerous claimants to the best parts of 
Texas, could be actually spread out on 
the country, they would envelope the soil 
like the coats of an onion; and some en- 
thusiastic geologist, eager for novelties and 
discoveries, stumbling upon the exhibition, 
would imagine that he had added a few 
centuries to the age of the world in find- 
ing a new formation, which he might pos- 
sibly designate as the titular-aqua-igneous- . 
bi-transition-revolutionary series. What- 
ever lands here, not now covered by this 
multiplicity of claims, may be considered 
as a legitimate and acknowledged ran; 
for the Comanches; since it cannot 
presumed that the holders of “ floats” and 
“head-rights,” which may be located at 
will on lands not taken up, would invoke 
the expense, delay, and harassing anxieties 
of litigation, and risk the total loss of 
their investments, when other lands of 
even inferior value could be secured in- 
volving no questions of title. 

In every view in which Texas may be 
considered, with reference to fertility of 
soil, geniality of climate, freedom from 
disease, regularity of crops, validity of land 
titles, facilitics for transportation, conveni- 
ence and safety of harbors, and proximity 
to markets, it is probably equal to but few 
of the States and superior to none. These 
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facts explain the great secret, why the 
people with a unanimity unparalleled on 
any other subject, and in opposition to 
the behests of their political leader who 
carries the ballot-box in his breeches 
pocket, joyfully relinquished their sove- 
reignity, and voted for annexation. None 
knew so well as they—for their know- 
ledge was experience—that the country 
was almost wholly destitute of the essen- 
tial elements and resources of an independ- 
ent power, and was utterly exhausted by 
a trivial contest with an imbecile foe. Its 
actions for years had been but the convul- 
sions of expiring energy, and when it was 
Tylerized into the Union, it was in its last 
paroxysm. The people of Texas imagined 
that annexation would heal all their dis- 
eases, and that the gold to be introduced 
by two inevitable if not immediate conse- 

uences—a war with Mexico and with 

e Comanches—would infuse its own 
warmth and vigor into the torpid and 
prostrate corpse of the body politic. 

Life has its varieties even in San Anto- 
nio. The fandango of last night is followed 
by the funeral of this morning ;—thus 
sorrow treads on the heels of joy, and 
checkers with black and white, the uni- 
versal picture of human life. 

“Fandango” is the term given in the dic- 
tionaries for a “lively Spanish dance,” but 
is here applied to nocturnal gatherings for 
dances, “lively” enough, certainly, but 
possessing very few of the qualities of the 
‘poetry of motion.” The women who 
attend these assemblies are seen, with 
their rebozos drawn closely over the face, 
serving for bonnets, which they never 
wear, wending their way early in the 
evening, by the light of their own cigar- 
retas, and puffing most industriously, to 
the place of rendezvous. These are of 
a class not definable, as in Mexican female 
society here, there appeared to be little dis- 
tinction between vice and virtue, and the 
chaste matron or maiden (if there be such), 
and the leprous prostitute, seemed to be on 
terms of social equality. The young girl 
not yet indoctrinated in the ways of vice, 
finds ready instructors at these gatherings, 
where she soon loses the modesty of feel- 
ing and purity of heart, innate in the sex, 
and by degrees falls at last into that pit 
from which there is no recovery. Fan- 
dangoes, as conducted here, are mere 
schools of corruption and immorality for 
the destruction of the younger attendants, 
soul and body ; in which the alphabet of 
vice and the rudiments of prostitution are 
acquired with fatal facility. Yet there is 
positively nothing more attractive in them, 
than the discordant tones produced by the 
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untutored hand of a village blacksmith, 
upon fibres of untanned catgut. The 
males were drawn entirely from the Ame- 
ricans; the few Mexicans who were prowl- 
ing round the outside of the building, 
seemed to surrender without a struggle or 
a regret, their wives, sisters, and daughters 
to hopeless pollution and degradation. In 
the dance, the females are ranged in a right 
line on one side of the room, and the males 
opposite their respective partners ; then to 
the sounds of unearthly music, they pro- 
ceed to go through with the most laborious 
antics and gyrations; motions fore and 
aft and up and down, vulgar if not volup- 
tuous; and having succeeded in wogking 
themselves up to the proper point of per- 
spiration—thereby generating a species of 
perfumery less delicious than the “ gales 
of Araby”—the dance ceases, and each 
man conducts his partner to a refreshment 
table, where he purchases a dime’s worth 
of cake or tortillas, which she receives in 
her handkerchief or pene ne proceeds 
to deposit under a bench, or with a 
friend, for safe keeping, so that it may not 
encumber her performances in the next 
dance. This pile accumulates daring the 
evening, if she is tolerable good-lookin 
to a mass large enough to feed a sm 
family of Mexicans, until the next fan- 
dango. The dance is thus considered a 
business transaction, conducted on the 
cash system. 

Tortillas constitute the ordinary Mexican 
bread. They are of corn, and as thin as 
pancakes, which in appearance (only) they 
resemble. The grain is first soaked in ley, 
until it becomes soft and loses the outer 
covering; it is then thoroughly washed 
in water, and made ready for the mill. 
This consists of a flat stone, the upper sur- 
face slightly concave, and a cylindrical 
crusher of the same material. A woman 
places the corn thus prepared beside her, 
and with the stones before her, she crushes 
about a handful at a time, when it becomes 
pulpy and soft. It is then turned into a 
trough, and after a little additional mani- 
pulation, is ready for the oven. Apropos 
of this operation, one of our countrymen 
was in a sort of cake shop belonging to a 
native, where the woman was making 
pies. There being no chairs, he was about 
to make use of the bed as a substitute, 
when the woman, under an unaccountable 
excitement, earnestly begged him to desist. 
As her language was wholly unintelligible, 
she was compelled at last to reveal the cause 
of her uneasiness and opposition, by ex- 
hibiting a layer of pies which she had snug- 
ly stowed away between the sheets, pre- 
paratory to transferring them to the oven. 
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The cracked bell of the old church rang 
out early the morning following the fan- 
dango, a cry of distress, in broken accents, 
and about nine o’clock a straggling pro- 
cession moved from the western entrance, 
which proved to bea funeral. The priest, 
preceded by three boys—one bearing the 
cross, the others swinging their censors— 
was in advance of the body, garnished in 
faded robes, and chanting in a sing-so 
tone, in company with another, the ri 
of the dead. A few uncovered men and 
noisy boys followed: the affair presenting 
none of the solemnity to which we are 
accustomed in the performance of the last 
duty to departed friends. The coffin was 
uncovered, and exposed the corpse of an 
aged female, of a haggard and emaciated 
appearance. She was clothed in an or- 
dinary calico dress, as unlike a corpse 
as possible, while a man bearing the top 
of the coffin, trotted along heedlessly be- 
side it. 

While the troops were “ marking time” 
at San Antonio, the town was usually be- 
sieged on Sunday by the military from 
Camp Crockett, who in the course of their 
rambles, generally dropped into the Roman 
church, during a few minutes of the ser- 
vice. The building is without a floor, and 
was originally without seats; but the 
vicinity ef Protestantism has recently 
partially supplied the latter deficiency, a 
few rough benches having been constructed 
near the altar. The audience, save those 
belonging to the army, was mostly females. 
These were squatted on their hams on the 
ground, and appeared humble and atten- 
tive listeners to the harangue of the priest. 
His address was in Spanish, and delivered 
in the monotonous, sing-song tones of his 
profession. 

The building is of stone or adobe, and be- 
longs to that class of architecture common 
to the “missions” in the vicinity, though 
of more limited capacity. Its walls are of 
great thickness, but the material is soft, 
and in many places crumbling away. 
Over the principal or eastern entrance, 
there is a small niche, occupied by a very 
comical statue of his holiness the succes- 
sor of Saint Peter in general. He has lost 
the fraction of one arm below the elbow, 
and a portion of his nose; his robes are 
rent in many places, and other fractures 
are visible about his person. There is no 


sadness, however, amid so much dilapida- 
tion; and the figure reminds one of a 
clown, drawing down the usual thunders 
of applause from the juveniles, in the ver 
facetious act of placing his thumb on his 
nose, and extending his fingers, while he 
pantomimes “ you can’t come it.” 
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The city of San Antonio de Bexar 
differs from all other towns in the United 
States, unless ibly Texas may possess 
its parallel. e streets are narrow and 
crooked, and the houses, with the excep- 
tion of four, are of one story, built of 
stone or mud, or of a combination of mud 
and wood. To construct those of the 
latter class, long poles are driven into the 
ground, as close as their crookedness will 
permit, and the intervals are then filled 
up with clay. The surface of the interior 
is smothly plastered, and looks passably 
well, but the exterior has the appearance 
of a pig-pen rather than the abode of man. 
The roofs are thatched, and afford but 
miserable protection from the weather. 
The stone and adobe (unburned brick) 
buildings, are generally plastered and 
whitewashed on the outside, and of course 
present a more comfortable aspect than 
the others. The side walls rise higher 
than the lower line of the roofs—which 
are almost flat—forming a kind of parapet 
with openings at regular intervals for the 
passage of the water. The roofs incline 
only in one direction; they are formed by 
heavy rafters laid a few inches apart, upon 
which boards, running in the same direc- 
tion, are firmly nailed, the joints being 
immediately above the rafters. The whole 
then receives a covering of cement, and 
perhaps a foot or two of clay. Wooden 
gutters pass through the holes left in the 
parapet walls, and project several feet 
into the street, so that at a short distance 
the houses present somewhat the appear- 
ance of a fortification, bristling with artil- 
lery. With few exceptions, they have no 
floors other than the ground. This, when 
dry, forms a hard surface; but in many 
houses they have worn away so much as 
to bring the level below that of the streets, 
which are thus drained into the houses, 
All of the buildings of Mexican origin are 
without windows, and, while they look 
very like prisons, are indeed little better. 

On the whole, this place, though nearly 
as old as Philadelphia—it was settled 
about 1685—presents to the stranger only 
ideas of abject poverty and wretchedness. 
Whether it is due to the stagnant char- 
acter of the people, their imbecile govern- 
ment, or the tyranny of their religion; the 
fact cannot be denied, that the native 
Mexicans are in an extremity of degrada- 
tion, rarely reached even by the semi- 
civilized. Instead of having advanced 
with the world, they actually appear to 
be less civilized and enlightened than 
were the Aztecs when they fell before the 
power of Cortez. They seem to be sub- 
ject to some mysterious influence which 
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like an incubus upon them, paralyz- 
ing their physical and stultifying their 
intellectual energies. They live, nobody 
knows how, transmitting from one genera- 
tion to another, mere cumberers of the 
earth. It may be doubted—whatever 
may be our hopes—whether the galvan- 
izing power of our own republic will ever 
be able to infuse into them any thing of 
life or activity. Like the aborigines, 
whose blood they so largely share, they 
appear to be fast dwindling into mere 
wrecks, monuments of greatness that has 
passed away for ever. 

The Inspector General arrived on the 
31st of August, and commenced his duties 
at once, by mustering and inspecting the 
troops. His presence created no little ex- 
citement among those of the regulars who 
had recently had nothing to do with razors, 
and had cut the acquaintance of the barber. 
Even the few who presented no Esau de- 
velopment, save a graceful tuft pendent 
from the salient point of the chin, trembled 
with anxiety, lest that little might be 
shorn of its fair proportions. All save the 
volunteers, (lucky fellows, who regulate 
themselves!) who in any degree swerved 
from the form and dimensions, so accu- 
rately and perspicuously described, as I 
find it to be, in the Army Regulations, 
above a line [straight. curved, broken or 
by. a the book says not], drawn from 
* the lower tip of the ear ” to “ the curve 
of the mouth,” were in great trepidation. 
They had very reasonable doubts as to 
thé reading, and very unwholesome fears 
as to the construction. The article is 
almost as unmeaning as “the resolutions 
of 798,” and must certainly have originated 


with a Virginian. If the line had to be- 


drawn “to the mouth,” it might be under- 
stood; but to have it to what any military 
anatomist may be pleased to consider the 
“curve” of that beautiful and essential 
facial appendage, is rather too general for a 
strict constructionist. The “curve of the 
mouth,” moreover, has never been deter- 
mined. It is not discussed as any one of 
the conic sections, nor does it figure among 
lines of the transcendental order. It is 
neither algebraic nor logarithmic, and its 
properties appear to have been investigated 
only in relation to military whiskers. The 
scarcely fledged subaltern, in the chrysalis 
state from adolescence to manhood, sighs 
as he thinks the silky down upon his upper 
lip, which he has reared with so many 
delicate attentions, must be nipped by the 
early frost of a general order. The offen- 
der more daring perhaps, but not more 
confident, who in adhering to the “regu- 
lation whisker,” hopes to force through a 
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contraband moustache, shudders as the 
crisis arrives which naust expose the enor- 
mity to the Argus of the Army. While 
the hardened and reckless, whose grim 
visages present a growth untouched by the 
barber’s blade, and as undefiled as Sam- 
son’s when it fell before the shears of 
Delilah’s treacherous confederate, look 
with philosophic but desperate unconcern 
upon the alarm of others, and with heroic 
firmness, hold themselves, as represented 
by their beards, ready for the guillotine. 

The “Mission Concepcion” is one of 
the numerous structures for guasi religious 
purposes, created by the Spanish Jesuits 
for the conversion of the Indians to 
Romanism. They are all now deserted, 
and abandoned literally “to the moles and 
the bats,” and there is nothing visible in 
the condition of Mexican or Indian, to in- 
dicate any knowledge or any appreciation 
of the pure doctrines and divine morality 
of the New Testament. From an imperfect 
inscription now almost obliterated, on the 
building—which is of stone and of stately 
appearance—it seems to have been erected 
or completed in the year 1754. But little 
is left of the interior finish, and that hardly 
visible, as the building was so darkened 
by bats and so offensive that entrance was 
almost impossible. Near this place, on 
the 28th of October, 1835, occurred a 
brief, but hotly contested engagement; 
between a party of about one hundred 
Texans under Fannin and Bowie, and 
three hundred Mexicans, in which the 
latter were defeated with a loss of near 
one hundred killed and wounded, and a 
small piece of artillery. 

On the right bank of the river, and 
about six miles below San Antonio, stands 
the “ Mission of San Jose.” It is a build- 
ing of more pretension in its size and style 
of architecture than the other, and doubt- 
less retains at present much of the impos- 
ing appearance designed for effect on the 
Indians. The front is of elaborate finish, 
the doorway being surrounded with six 
figures in alto relievo, and other richly 
sculptured ornaments. The ground forms 
the only floor, except at the altar, where 
an area of twenty-five or thirty feet square 
is covered with stone. As you enter, an 
apartment at the right displays through 
a grated door, a statue of the Virgin, ap- 
parelled in an old, faded calico gown; and 
as well calculated, perhaps, to stifle any 
sentiments of devotion, and substitute 
those of derision, as any design that could 
be erected in a temple to the Almighty. 
There are small chapels on either side of 
the principal aisle, but untenanted even 
by the symbol of a saint in sackcloth, 
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The roof is formed by three cloistered 
arches, resting upon massive pillars, and 
a dome, of perhaps thirty or forty feet in 
diameter. The altar still preserves its 
elaborate workmanship, but the rich gild- 
ing is seen only in a few spots, which have 
eluded the corroding touch of time. Back 
of the main building, extends a long wing, 
to which arched porticoes are appended, 
which an old negro, sole occupant, and not 
unworthy successor of the Jesuits, repre- 
sents as having been constructed for, and 
occupied as, a convent. By the aid of 
steps cut into a log, extending from the 
ground to a stone stairway, the visitor is 
enabled to ascend to the tower. He there 
finds two cracked bells, bearing date, 
“ Seville, 1782.” A large stone cross, 
which originally rose over the entrance, 
has been broken off, and its fragments 
still remain on the roof. Here, too, may 
be best seen how the old pile is crumbling 
into ruins, from the devastations which 
time and neglect have already wrought. 
There is a broad fissure in one of the 
arches, which must be constantly widen- 
ing, and unless speedily arrested, will not 
long hence bring the old edifice to the 
ground. Peach-trees are springing from 
the roof, and round the highest point of 
the turret, the nopal, or prickly pear, is 
winding its branches, and yielding a most 
abundant growth of fruit. 

In any other part of the United States, 
a building, so venerable and classical in 
appearance, rising as it were from the 
midst of a vast solitude, yet in the vicinity 
of hundreds starving for the bread of life 
would become an object of wide-spread 
interest, and might perhaps induce some 
liberal man of wealth to interpose the 
“almighty dollar,” to arrest, if possible, 
its downward progress, and convert it not 
only in name but in reality to the uses of 
a pure Christianity. But here it is only 
a haunt for the half-starved, semi-civi- 
lized, mongrel and dissolute descendants 
of the Spaniards and Aztecs, whose 
stagnant energies would permit the golden 
fruit of Hesperides, to remain unplucked 
for ever. 

We were soon initiated into another 
phase of military life, that of a court 
martial, which was ordered from the 
Arkansas cavalry, on two Illinois officers. 
Colonel Yeli was president, and Lieut. 
Kingsbury of the army, judge advocate 
of the court. The most striking member 
of the body was Captain Albert Pike, a 
man of original genius and varied powers, 
already distinguished as a poet and a law- 
yer, and only waiting for the opportunity, 
to weave with his civic wreath, the laurels 


of the soldier. He is tall, broad chested, 
and well developed, with a most exuberant 
wth of dark hair about his face, and in 
is military costume, certainly looks more 
like a corsair than a poet. The power of 
genius, however, is unmistakably en- 
throned upon his brow, and its fire 
from his eye. 

The Alamo is by far the most interest- 
ing object in the vicinity of San Antonio, 
though rapidly losing the romance con- 
nected with its historical recollections. 
It is now a shapeless mass of ruins. 
The walls on the north-eastern side are 
level with the ground, and there are 
broad openings on the other fronts, which 
preserve only detached portions of their 
original dimensions. The entrance to the 
chapel, the remains of which are at the 
northern angle of the work, still shows the 
elaborately cut stone which formed the 
facade, and indicates no ordinary degree 
of taste and skill. The doorway is arch- 
ed, supported by two lofty columns. The 
Mexicans have a tradition that the ce- 
ment of the walls was mixed with goats’ 
milk, by which some peculiar sanctity, 
if not strength, was given to the struc- 
ture ; but how much or how little of the 
tale is true, cannot now be determined. 
Extending from the western side of the 
chapel is a wing, similar to that at the 
old mission, used as a convent, according 
to some, and by others, supposed to have 
been a barrack for’ soldiers. Gibbon 
observes in substance, that the barbarian 
now stables his steed in the palaces of the 
Cesars ; and within this consecrated inclo- 
sure, the hammer of the quarter-master 
now rings upon the anvil, and the sacred 
retreats of the Mexican vestals (?) are 
decorated by the rude presence of the 
grim followers of Vulcan. Sic transit. 


&e. 

Of the ditch which, it is affirmed, 
originally surrounded the work, all signs 
have so completely disappeared, that one 
may be pardoned for doubting whether it 
ever had an existence. There is a rank 
growth of weeds within the outline of the 
walls, and a few Mexican hovels on one 
side, which seem to have been erected 
from its fallen materials. Every thin 
around it is stamped with gloom am 
desolation. The solemn chant, the lofty 
swell of the organ, the prayer which daily 
rose to heaven, have vanished for ever from 
the church; the glitter of the soldier, or the 
veiled faces of the nuns, will be seen no 
more ; and the fire of musketry and the 
roar of artillery, are hushed, until a 
mightier power than man shall cause 
these dry bones again to revive, and re- 
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people the habitations which are now 
desolate. Time and the elements will 
soon complete what the Mexican army 
commenced, and this spot, which is worthy 
to be reverenced as a second Thermopyle, 
will present but a shattered and crum- 
bling monument to the immortal memory 
of its defenders. 

On the 23d day of February, 1836,* 
General Santa Anna entered San Antonio 
de Bexar, and took possession of the town 
without firing agun. The small garrison 
of one hundred and thirty men, under 
the command of William Barret Travis, 
retired as he advanced to the Alamo, on 
the opposite side of the river, determined 
there to offer such resistance to the pro- 
gress of the tyrant, as their energies and 
resources should permit by a direct appeal 
to the God of battles. Flushed with the 
— so easily effected, of the town, 
the Mexican Commander prepared for an 
immediate attack upon the Alamo. He 
ordered breastworks to be thrown up on 
every commanding point, and artillery to 
be planted, wherever it could be made 
most effective. One battery was com- 
pleted on the right bank of the river, by 
the 25th, and without waiting for others, 
the siege was at once commenced. 

It is a dark and gloomy morning, 
devoted to a dark and unholy purpose. 
Exulting in the work of death upon which 
he is entering, Santa Anna crosses the 
river in person, and establishes his head- 
quarters in a small stone building—yet 
standing—from which he may the more 
accurately perceive the progress of his 
designs, without exposing himself to his 
enemies. The signal is given, and ere the 
sun has risen upon those hostile hosts, 
the roar of the Mexican battery awakens 
the echoes far and wide, and rouses from 
their slumbers the yet unconscious inhab- 
itants. But the defenders of the Alamo 
have not, for a single moment, lost sight 
of the movements of their wily and im- 
placable foes—they watch the studied 
direction of every gun; they see the 
match lighted, they listen breathless, as 
if even at that distance, they could hear 
the command to fire ; and when the walls 
of the citadel tremble under the shock of 
the iron hail, and the fragments of the 
parapet are whirled aloft by the sudden 
impulse; they send back a shout of 
defiance, mingled with a discharge from 
their own guns, as distinctive, if not as 
deafening, as the thunder of their assail- 
ants. Before the smoke rolls away, and 
the reverberations are lost in the distance; 
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while the shouts of the besieged still 
linger in the ears of the besiegers, the 
cannonade is renewed, and for seven hours, 
without pause or relaxation, fiercely con- 
tinued upon the walls of the Alamo. 
But these walls yield no more than the 
spirits of their defenders. The fire is 
steadily returned; and though stones are 
shivered around them, there are stout 
hearts and willing hands ready to repair 
every breach, and to restore from the in- 
terior whatever may have been destroyed 
from without. Earth is thrown up; 
every crack or fissure is closed as fast as 
created, by the eager efforts of those who 
will permit no evidence of success to cheer 
the hopes of their enemies. The sun has 
almost sunk behind the western plai 
when there is a pause in the work 0 
demolition. The firing of the besiegers 
ceases for the day, with the Mexican thirst 
for blood unsatiated: not a single drop 
has been shed within the Alamo. Many 
of Santa Anna’s own men have bit the 
dust, before the artillerists and riflemen 
of the fort; but thus far they are un- 
avenged. Darkness falls upon besieger 
and besieged. The former raise new 
intrenchments to prosecute the assault; 
the latter establish a close watch for the- 
night, and endeavor to seek that repose 
which shall renew their vigor for the con- 
test which they know will come to-mor- 
row. 

The morning of the 26th dawns, and 
reveals to the occupants of the fort, the 
effect of the midnight labors of their ene- 
mies, in the establishment of two addi- 
tional batteries within the Alameda of 
the Alamo. The bayonets of the infantry 
which have crossed the river during the 
night, glitter in the morning beams, and 
the plumes of the cavalry are seen waving 
on the eastern hills, to intercept the ex- 
pected aid from that quarter. The con- 
test is renewed by a slight skirmish be- 
tween a small party of Texans, sent in 
quest of wood and water, and a Mexican 
detachment under General Sesma: but 
this is a mere overture to the grand per- 
formance of the day. The thunders of 
the heavy ordnance, under the direction 
of Colonel Ampudia, are soon roused into 
action ; volley after volley is poured into 
the fort, and answered only, except at 
rare intervals, by the shouts of those 
within. There is no pause—no cessation. 
Still the cannonade goes on; shells fly 
hissing through the air, and balls bury 
themselves within the ramparts; but night 
again comes on, and the Mexican General 





* The details of the following sketch, are derived from Almonte’s Journal, and from living Texans, 
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in vain looks for evidence of success. 
Baffled, but not disco he advances 
his line of intrenchments, and prepares, 
with the morning light, to resume his 
bloody task. The-north wind sweeps 
over the prairies, as it only sweeps in Texas, 
a stormy lullaby to the stormy passions 
of those contending hosts. The darkness 
is broken only by the feeble blaze of a 
few huts,—fired by the Texans,—which 
had furnished a cover to the enemy. 
The flames curl upwards with a sickly 
glare, and their fitful flashes throw a 
lurid light for a moment upon the slum- 
bering army, and expire. The reign of 
darkness and of silence is restored. 

The next day the Mexicans appear in- 
active, though engaged in the construction 
of additional batteries. There is but little 
firing on either side. Travis and his men, 
with spirits unsubdued, and with energies 
weakened, but not exhausted, are apply- 
ing their contracted resources to the pur- 
poses of defence. No heart falters; no 

ulse throbs with diminished power; no 

and shrinks from the labor that neces- 
sity imposes. All is confidence and de- 
termination ; and in every breast there is 
firm reliance springing from the holiness 
of the cause and the certainty of its final 
triumph. 

Sunday follows; but brings no rest to 
those whom God has created in His own 
image, and who in violation of His com- 
mands, are thus yielding to their erring 
and unhallowed passions. Perhaps with- 
in the chapel of the Alamo, consecrated 
to the worship of the Almighty, and dis- 
tinguished by the emblem of suffering 
and of salvation, which surmounts the 
dome, heads may be bowed in prayer to 
the God of battles for deliverance from 
their sanguinary foe: but that foe takes 
no heed of Sabbaths. Exclusive follow- 
ers, as they proclaim themselves, of the 
true church, they doom to destruction 
the very temple they have erected for its 
worship; and kissing the cross suspended 
from their necks, and planted before every 
camp, they point their guns upon the very 
symbol for which they profess such un- 
bounded reverence. The fire of the Mex- 
ican artillery keeps company with the 
minutes as they rollon. Morning, mid- 
day, and evening are passed, yet there is 
no faltering among those who are defend- 
ing the Thermopyle of Texas liberty. 
Another sun rises and sets, and yet 
another; still the indomitable hearts of 
Travis and his companions quail not be- 
fore the untiring efforts of their enemy. 
In spite of that enemy’s vindictive vigi- 
lance, the little garrison receives from 
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Gonzales a reinforcement of thirty-three 
men ; additional victims for the funeral 
pyre, soon to be kindled by Santa Anna, 
on the surrounding hills, as a human 
hecatomb to Mexican v ; 

_ New batteries are erected by the be- 
siegers ; from e point around, the 
missiles of destruction concentrate upon 
the Alamo. The circles grow smaller and 
smaller. The final hour must soon 
come. Provisions are not yet exhausted, 
but the ammunition cannot last many 
days longer. Water has long been sup- 


lied solely by the daring efforts of a 
exican woman, who, through showers 
of grape and musketry, has t ed the 


way to and fro between the river and the 
citadel, while her own blood has marked 
the path. She bears within her the 
stern and lofty spirit of her illustrious 
ancestor, stretched upon the racks of 
Cortez, and it is not the fear of torture 
or of death, that can swerve her from her 


purpose. | 

The siege has continued for ten days. 
The Mexican General has received large 
reinforcements, and his army now num- 
bers thousands. He has been unceasing 
in his efforts to batter down the walls, 
but has thus far failed. The triumph is 
with Travis; but it is written in the 
heart of his ruthless foe that he must die, 
and when the cannonade is suspended on 
the 6th of March, a small breach has been 
effected, and Santa Anna has determin- 
ed, without a summons to surrender, that 
the hour for the assault has arrived. Dur- 
ing ten days a blood-red flag has been 
streaming from the spire of the church in 
San Antonio, proclaiming that no quarter 
is to be given to the champions of the 
Alamo—that blood alone will appease the 
fury of me ae ibe flog When the sun 
again goes down, t is no lo see 
for the deed of which it was re a we 
been accomplished. 

It is midnight. Stars are smiling in 
the firmament, and the. repose of paradise 
seems hovering over the armed hosts, and 
hills, and plains which encircle the Alamo. 
The calm is so deep and solemn, that the 
angel of death seems to pause before the 
strife and which are to follow. A 
low murmur rises upon the air, which 
gradually becomes more and more distinct. 
Lights are glancing mysteriously in the 
distance, and indicate some unusual move- 
ment. ‘The besieging army is in motion. 
There is no advance by columns: the 
force of the Mexicans is so great that the 
fort may be completely surrounded, leay- 
ing intervals only for the fire of artillery. 
The place is girdled by a deep line of in- 
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fantry, and these are hemmed in and 
encompassed by another of cavalry. If 
the first falter or shrink, they must be 
thrust forward to the assault by the 
sabres and lances of their comrades. 
Suddenly the batteries are in a blaze, and 
from their concentric positions, pour forth 
radii of fire from the circle of — Anna’s 
vengeance, verging to a single centre. 
Amid. the poe thus created, their 
own shouts hardly less terrible, and the 
martial blasts of a hundred bugles, the 
Mexicans advance to the Alamo. A sheet 
of flame, from rifles that never failed, is 
the answer to the charge. The infantry 


recoil, and fall back upon the cavalry; _ 


their ranks broken and disordered by the 
deadly fire of the besieged. The shouts 
from the fort are mingled with the groans 
of the wounded and dying on the plain, 
while the officers are endeavoring to reform 
their scattered masses. They return to 
the attack, but the leaden shower which 
they again encounter, fells them to the 
earth by platoons. Travis shows himself 
on the walls, cheering his undaunted fol- 
lowers. Around him are Crockett, Evans, 
and Borham, roused to a last struggle, for 
they know their doom is sealed. In quick 
succession rifle after rifle is discharged, 
sending hundreds to their long account. 
The Mexicans are again repulsed; they 
fall back, dismayed and disheartened by 
the dead and dying around them. The 
battalion of Toluca—the flower of Santa 
Anna’s army—is reduced from four hun- 
dred to twenty-three. Men have become 
for a moment regardless of their officers, 
and are almost delirious from the cries of 
anguish of their fallen and expiring com- 
trades, yielding to influences which no dis- 
cipline can restrain, and no efforts repress. 
But the breach now appears practicable ; 
the disjointed forces, by the aid of threats 
and entreaties, are rallied, and once more 
return to the assault. The fire from the 
Alamo has for some time been growing 
slower and slower. Rifles have dropped 
from many a vigorous hand, now cold in 
death, while others cling to their weapons 
even in the agonies of dissolution. Am- 
munition, too, has been failing; one by 
one the muzzles drop; and ere the last 
rifle is loaded and discharged, the Mexi- 
cans have gained the wall. Fearfully 
conspicuous in that awful moment, Travis 
receives a shot, staggers and falls. He 
dies not unavenged. A Mexican officer 
rushes upon him, and is about to plunge 
his sabre into the bosom of the fallen man ; 
when gathering his remaining energies for 
a desperate effort, he bathes the sword to 
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which he still clings, in the blood of his 
enemy, and they die together. 

In the mean time, the conflict has be- 
come hand to hand, and has been ragin 
hot and thick. The Mexicans have pou 
into the citadel like famished wolves furi- 
ous for their prey. Each man struggles 
with his adversary, with the energy of 
despair, dealing the death stroke with 
rifles, sabres, or whatever missiles may be 
within reach. The Texans are almost 
buried beneath the numbers of their op- 
ponents. The carnage has been so ter- 
rible that the slain are piled up in heaps. 
Death stares each survivor in the face, 
yet still he struggles on. Crockett has 
been conspicuous in the melée, wherever 
the blows fell hottest and fastest. He has 
force his way over piles of the dead bodies 
of his enemies, and has reached the door 
of the chapel. Here he-determines to 
make his last stand. At one glance of 
his eye, he sees that the fate of the Alamo 
rests upon himself alone, and that that 
fate nothing can avert. Travis has fallen; 
Evans is no more; Bowie expires upon 
a bed of sickness, pierced to the heart by 
a Mexican bayonet; Borham falls directly 
before him, and he finds himself the only 
living warrior of the one hundred and 
sixty-three who had been his companions. 
Perhaps, at that moment, the life-blood 
creeps to his heart by a natural impulse ; 
but it is only foramoment. The despera- 
tion of his position sends it back with the 
force of an avalanche. His foes glare on 
him with the fierceness of demons, and 
assault him with blows from muskets, 
lances, and sabres. The strength of a 
hundred men seems concentrated in his 
single arm, as he deals out death to his 
pitiless and unsparing assailants. Their 
bodies have grown into a rampart before 
him. Blackened with fire and smoke, be- 
smeared with blood, and roused into 
frenzy, he stands like some fabled god 
of antiquity, laughing to scorn the malice, 
and the power, and the fury of his enemies. 
New fire flashes from his eye, and new 
vigor nerves his arm. On his assailants 
rush, but it is upon death, certain and im- 
mediate. They fall, but their places are 
still supplied; and so quickly, the dead 
seem to rise up before him, like armed 
men from the teeth of Cadmus. At length 
a ball from an unseen rifle pierces him in 
the forehead; he falls backward to the 
earth, in the streams of gore which curdle 
around him. No groan escapes his lips: 
no cry of agony gratifies the implacable 
rancor of his enemies: he dies,—and the 
Alamo has fallen. 


(To be continued.) 
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AUSTRIAN SALT MINES. 


PAY enjoyed an excellent oppor- 
tunity for exploring the curious 
mineral treasure-house near Salzburg, it 
is natural to desire that others should be 
interested in the same scenes, and if pos- 
sible drawn into a region which Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy pronounced unequalled by 
Switzerland itself for romantic views, sub- 
lime mountain-heights, and lakes that 
Italy might envy. Intelligent travellers, 
who have tired of the hackneyed route by 
railroad, and crossed from the Danube by 
way of Lintz and Goniinden to Salzburg, 
have wanted words to express their ad- 
miration of scenery continually changing 
from sublimity to loveliness—the greenest 
and best tilled fields, the most picturesque 
little lakes, the marble crests of snow-clad 
Alps, the frowning gloom of vast forests, 
uniting the beauty of various lands in one. 
That our enjoyment of these less-visited 
German beauties is not exaggerated, may 
be considered proved by the preference 
shown among the cultivated Viennese to 
Tschl upon this route, the regular sum- 
mer resort, not only of nobles, but of 
sovereignty itself. At the time at which 
we write, the salt-baths are filled, or the 
trout-streams thronged, or the summer 
theatre crowded by the nobles of Germany, 
and princes from the south or the east, 
flocking together for their annual holiday. 
Salzburg, the nearest city to the princi- 
pal salt-mines, is really unequalled for 
beauty of position by any inland town in 
the world. A romantic castle, once be- 
longing to the archbishops, and built eight 
hundred years ago, towers over the city— 
in one of the dungeons of which an arch- 
bishop suffered a long confinement for 
having taken to himself a wife: in other 
apartments many of the instruments of 
torture remain by which Protestants were 
worried out of life not very long ago. A 
better memorial of their pious lordships is 
a tunnel cut through the native rock more 
than four hundred feet long, bearing the 
bust of its builder, Archbishop Sigsmund, 
with the inscription, “ The rocks tell of 
thee!” I was still more interested by an 
ordinary, comfortable-looking house, the 
birthplace of Mozart, whose bronze statue 
by Schwanthaler, struck me as one of 
the noblest in Europe. Nor is this the 


only master of song whose memorials 
Salzburg rejoices to treasure: a mean- 
looking tomb was shown in one of the 
city churches as that of the great Haydn, 
but I suspect it is some other personage 
of his name, as the composer of “The 


Creation” died at Vienna, and would 
hardly have remained to this time with 
SO poor a monument. 

All the walks and gardens of the town 
are arranged so as to display the magni- 
ficence of surrounding nature, showing 
how busy the hand of taste has been; 
while ruder art has carved half a street 
of dwellings out of the lime rock, erected 
two imposing castles and a famous old 
riding-school of solid stone. 

Nor is it a mere fancy, that even the 
humblest citizens through this section of 
country are remarkable for kindnéss and 
courtesy: they have not been “ridden to 
death” by cockney travellers—have not 
come, like the Parisian, to depend upon 
the stranger for their principal support— 
are not, like the Oriental t, driven 
to beggary in order to meet the extortions 
of an insatiable despotism. Much as the 
republican has cause to detest Austria, 
she does not seem so hateful at home: the 
people are rr light-hearted and 
joyous; upon the surface you detect none 
of that detestation of oppression, that sense 
of degradation under a grinding yoke, felt 
by so many in their secret hearts. More 
pleasure-gardens, more crowded dances, 
more love of innocent relaxation, more 
earnestness of devotion, more through- 
going honesty are hardly to be found any 
where,—in proportion of course to the 
population—than through the district 
bearing the inodorous name Salzkam- 
mergut. 

But, we must hasten to Hallein, the 
salt-village, over which towers the.salt 
mountain Durnberg, which we have first 
to walk up on the outside, and then de- 
scend through its hollow heart. Fortu- 
nately again for a lonely traveller, the 
church had availed herself of the constant 
necessity of ascending this lofty hill, and 
erected what she calls “a Calvary” along 
the way, and, being at the right season 
when the Catholic heart of Germany 
pours itself out with a peculiar and re- 
freshing enthusiasm, fair village-maidens, 
and sometimes tottering village sires were 
my companions up the steep road; and, 
every little while, a rude shrine stood at 
my side, with a crucifixion rudely carved, 
and some scene from the “ Last Suffering” 
painted beneath. And here, this unso- 
phisticated devotion gave free vent to itself 
in groans, and prayers, and sighs, and 
tears, then passed on refreshed and light- 
ened to the next lowly altar, where an-- 
other picture carried the Saviour still 
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nearer to his crucifixion-agony. And 
so I had co a enough, and of those 
who, though differing from me entirely in 
opinion, I could have fellowship with at 
the heart—not questioning their sincerity, 
and rejoicing, as I did, at the joy which 
their religion evidently gave their child- 
souls. And so the four miles were soon 
finished, and I was in the office, asking 
permission to inspect subterranean works 
which were six centuries old; and though 
I was en solitaire, and my visit would 
uire just as many attendants and nearly 
as much artificial light as the usual quota 
of twelve, I was at once robed in a miner’s 
dress of white duck, my right hand guarded 
by a thick mitten, and my head protected 
by a well wadded cap of coarsest frabric. 
The first process was to walk through 
a long, narrow, dark, cool way, 
tly descending for three thousand feet, 
into the mountain’s heart. As the work- 
men passed me on their way to dinner, 
we had to make the best of our poor can- 
die light to get by one another in the con- 
fined path, and each said “ laub,” a hasty 
contraction for the German “ with b ome 
leave, sir.” And now came the curiosi y 
of this underground journey. The gently 
sloping path, sustained by boards anit 
beams, and just wide and high enough for 
one beef-eating Englishman at a time, 
made a sudden dip, and the guide threw 
himself down and made me do the same; 
slipped his right leg over a smooth wooden 
rail, and grasped with his right hand a 
cable supported on rollers; and thus we 
slid down as fast or slow as we pleased, a 
depth of a hundred and forty feet at an an- 
le of forty-one degrees. It was not very 
unny to see your only dependence in hu- 
man shape sinking out of your sight into 
the bowels of the earth; but, I found the 
exercise delicious, and would recommend 
it to all good people who have mines to 
exhibit or sunken caves to explore. as cer- 
tain to bestow upon them an unprecedent- 
ed popularity. 
his was succeeded by another gallery- 
walk, then a second descending shaft— 
again a nearly horizontal footpath, follow- 
ed by a third “coast” downwards—and 
so on, the longest walk being the first of 
about three thousand feet, and the greatest 
descent at one time falling short of two 
hundred feet. In no part was the air un- 
pleasant; the greater coolness was com- 
pensated by the constant exercise and the 
thick miner’s dress. Several times we 
came upon large chambers, which showed 
with no brilliancy as our poor candles 
made their darkness visible, because the 
saltspar is mixed up with large masses of 
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earth, though some fine crystals are shown 
at a little museum, in the centre of the 
mountain. After this succession of similar 
passages had begun to be monotonous, a 
number of little lights began to sprin 
all around me, as if in fairy land ; ye fs the 
guide to a flat boat, which an invisible 
Charon set in motion at once across this 
lake of salt, over three hundred feet in 
length. Here was the secret of secrets. 
A chamber is excavated, wooden pipes 
are led to it and from it—the first of which 
bring the fresh water from mountain 
springs which gradually impregnates it- 
self with strong brine ; then after a period 
of months the lower pipes are opened, and 
the manufactured little ocean runs off to 
some place where wood is plenty—where 
I had already seen it a distance of 
miles, boiling: down into a beautiful, pearly 
white article for commerce. I was nota 
little perplexed at first, and I find other 
travellers have come away without ascer- 
taining how the salt was procured, by not 
seeing the whole process going on at once, 
and from supposing that this pond was 
made by nature, and had no special con- 
cern with the government manufacture. 
But, as fast as this lake is formed and the 
fresh water dissolving the salt and sepa- 
rating it from the clay, another is pre- 
pared where the mineral is thought to be 
more abundant; and, only the worthless 
earth is seen in process of removal in little 
carts, while the precious salt carries itself 
ee and away from observation, 
ollowed trunks of trees. The great 
care is to prevent the earth from falling in 
upon the workmen and crushing them, as 
has been the case repeatedly; but the 
most surprising puzzle to an uninitiated 
observer is, why, in the process of six 
months or a year, this water does not run 
off through some natural outlet, by dis- 
solving the salt in its way. These ponds 
must sometimes lie very near together, 
and directly above one another: besides, 
as their roofs are entirely flat, pees yore 
destitute of artificial support, and what 
rock there is crumbles to the touch, we 
might expect these wide sheets of water 
would sometimes break through. Acci- 
dents, however, are rare, though there 
are sometimes forty excavations in a single 
mountain. 

How parties of pleasure feel in crossing 
over this deathlike lake at such a fune- 
real pace, with not a sound to break the 
oppressive stillness, and rarely a single 
crystal reflecting the feeble twinkle of the 
illumination for which you have paid, I 
cannot say—but, to a ios voyager like 
myself, it was one of the most solemn mo- 
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ments of life—darkness seemed to rest 
like a tombstone upon me—none but 
fearful images filled my visions—the re- 
pose of my body added to the gloom of 
my mind—and it was a blessed relief when 
I could use my own limbs on what seemed 
solid earth again. 

Still other slides came, one at an angle 
of fifty degrees, and one, the longest in all 
the works, of four hundred and sixty-eight 
feet. This brought me as far down as the 
four miles of winding road had carried 
me up; but, as there was none of its 
sudden changes of view, no wild forest, 
merry mountain-stream, knot of cherry- 
faced peasant-girls, laughter of happy 
childhood to “ cheer the toil and cheer the 
way,” I may be pardoned for wishing my- 
self out. 

But, now came a new vehicle. I stood 
alone in the very heart of this mountain 
of limestone, gypsum and marl, when two 
wild boys mounted me between them 
upon a wooden horse, on a rude enough 
wooden railway, and, in a moment, m 
steeds began to show their mettle, and 
was run through a passage of a mile tun- 
nelled in the solid stone: once only the 
ragged colts paused to take breath, and to 
let me admire the light from the mouth, 
which seemed nothing else than a bright 
blue star. Very soon genuine daylight 
came to our relief; and, but slightl 
wearied, I bounded from the cavern mout 
to take the Eilwagen on its return to 
Salzburg. 


I learnt little more of the salt-trade in 
Austria. It is a government affair, and 
six thousand men are said to be employed, 
some in preparing the rock crystal for the 
market, some in boiling or evaporating 
the sea water, and more in connection 
with mines like the Durnberg. The men 
did not seem very healthy, and one part 
of the process must often cause the sacri- 
fice of life. At Ebensee I found them 
boiling down the water brought from 
Hallein in thirty miles of pipes, and I 
a that "obliged the a vat . a 
workman is obli to wade throug’ 
boiling liquid to the injured place upon a 
kind of stilts—if his feet should slip, he 
would certainly boil to death, and if not 
of strong lungs he is likely to stifle—a 
horrible fate either way. For more than 
a week these fires are continued day and 
night, eating sadly into the forest, the salt 
being removed as fast as it is crystallized, 
and fresh brine poured in. Then the 
fire is extinguished, the pan, which is a 
foot deep and sixty round, thoroughly re- 
tinkered, the calcareous crust which ad- 
heres to the bottom and sides broken off, 
and poor plates replaced by new. 

So much for the great Salt Mine of 
central Europe, a great source of wealth 
to its Government, and a main de- 
—— for a prime necessary of life of 

uthern Germany, and the countries to 
bag eastward upon the Mediterranean 
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Hew: many and loud, are the objurga- 
tions which that pattern father of a 
family, Mr. Bull, visits upon the maraud- 
ing propensities of his disinherited son, 
Jonathan? “The graceless urchin,” the 
old gentleman is constantly saying, “who 
has already grown so large that his feet stick 
out far beyond his trowsers, isas greedy 
as one of his own turkey-buzzards, and as 
sharp and unconscionable as one of his 
own peddlers. He has, during the very 
short time that he has lived, cheated the 
poor Indians out of twenty or thirty 
States, has flogged Mexico into the relin- 

uishment of half a dozen more, is bullying 
Spain for the surrender of Cuba, has hood- 
winked Kamehameha I., until he scarce- 
ly knows whether the Sandwich Islands 


are his own or not, and has deliberately 
surveyed Japan with a view to some fu- 
ture a ! bade there ever a more un- 
principled, insatiable, rapacious, gorman- 
dizing Filibuster than that smnail onathan, 
who fancies that the whole world was 
made for use, and his use too, and has no 
more scruple about laying his hands upon 
any part of it, than a fox has in satisfying 
his hunger in a hen-roost ! ” 

Having said this, Bull rolls up his eyes 
in the most moral manner, heaves a lugu- 
brious sigh, and sits down to read the 
Times, which contains several long col- 
umns of dispatches from India, and a gen- 
eral account of the troubles in the colonies 
from Australia and the ree to the most 
northern iceberg on which Capt. Maclure 
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has recently hoisted the “ meteor-flag.” 
He is, however, considerably consoled by 
the perusal, and especially by the com- 
ments of the editor on the inappeasable 
ambition of republics, and their eager spirit 
of self-aggrandizement. These encourage 
him into a sound appetite for his rolls and 
coffee, after which he smilingly turns to 
Punch, whose jokes upon Yankee-doodle- 
dom areexceedingly mirthful, causing John 
to split his fat sides almost, over its cun- 
ning exposures of American hypocrisy, 
boastfulness, negro-driving, and land-steal- 
ing. Meantime, the entertaining volumes 
of some traveller in “ the States ” are laid 
upon his table, hot from the press, and 
brilliant with the keenest sarcasms pro- 
voked by our vulgarity, which the face- 
tious Cockney (who, if he were called upon 
to read aloud what he had written, could 
not pronounce his own mother tongue), 
shows up in a variety of the most amus- 
ing lights. 

Well, touching a great deal of this, 
which gives John a good laugh, we shall 
have nothing tosay ; many of us enioy it 
quite as much as he can, and for better 
reasons ; but on the subject of Annexation, 
or the imputed zeal of republics to grasp 


all they can get, we mean to put in‘ 


an apology, using the word in its ancient 
sense of a denial and a justification. We 
mean to prove, firstly, that a willingness 
on the part of nations to take the property 
of their neighbors is no new thing under 
the sun, so that if the United States had 
been guilty of it, they would have been 
acting only in aline of decided precedents. 
But the truth is, as we shall prove second- 
ly, that we have not been guilty of it at 
all, in any injurious sense, while our en- 
tire national action and diplomacy have 
been more liberal, just, candid, and forbear- 
ing than those of any other nation. Yes; 

ou facetious and vituperative Bulls! we 

ave been the first among nations to set 
the example of an open, generous, equita- 
ble international policy, and whatever ad- 
vances modern statesmen may have made 
towards the substitution of highminded 
negotiation for overreaching intrigue and 
secret diplomacy, they have Jearned from 
us much calumniated republicans! Of 
that, however, by and by. 

Many of the foreign tourists and editors, 
who chatter of American annexation, real- 
ly seem to suppose that annexation has 
never before been heard of in the history 
of the world. “Did you ever!” they ex- 
ejaim in tones of offended virtue, like an old 
lady, who has just been teld some precious 
piece of scandal, forgetting in the excess 
of her indignation and surprise, the small 
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indiscretions of her own youth. “Did you 
ever? These republicans must be actually 
insane in their avidity for more land! 
Not satisfied—the cormorants !—with the 
immense slice of the western continent 
they now possess, they warn us Europeans 
off the rest of it, and are consumed with 
fiery desires for the islands of the sea. 
Like the republics of old—like the repub- 
lics of Italy, this modern republic gives 
teken of the characteristic weakness of 
its kind; it must live by conquest, and, 
like all its forerunners, swell until it 
bursts.” 

Oh! Crapaud and Bull, how can you 
utter such nonsense? Annexation is no 
new thing, nor is it peculiarly repub- 
lican! Every page of history is full of 
it, from the time of the earliest vagabond 
and fugitive, Cain, who built a city in the 
land of Nod, which was not_his, until the 
latest English war in Burmah! It is the 
one subject, indeed, the burden of human 
annals. The first command given to 
Noah, after the flood, was to be fruitful, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth; or 
as it may be translated, take possession 
of the earth; and ever since, that divine 
injunction, if no other, has been faithfuily 
and incessantly obeyed by his descendants. 
Do we not all remember, that the condi- 
tion of the magnificent blessings which the 
Lord promised to Abram, was, that he 
should begin a long process of annexation, 
by “ getting out of his own country, and his 
own kindred, and his father’s house,” and 
settling in another land? What was the 
Exodus of the Children of Israel, under 
Moses, but a preparatory step to the 
seizure of Canaan, which was no sooner 
taken, than it was divided by lot among 
the nine and a half tribes, the other two 
and a half having already pocketed their 
allowance on this side the Jordan? and 
what the whole subsequent career of the 
Hebrews under Joshua, but a series of 
skirmishes with their amiable neighbors, 
the Amorites, the Hittites, the Hivites, 
the Jebusites, &., whose country they 
had invaded, annexing “all the land, the 
hills, the south country, the valley and 
the plain, and the mountain of Israel and 
the valley of the same ;” appropriating 
the cattle, despoiling the cities, smiting 
the kings, and utterly routing and rooting 
out the people, so that, as we are told, 
“not any one was left to breathe!” Nor 
was this wholesale and slaughterous policy 
much changed under the Judges and the 
Kings, in spite of the reverses experienced 
at the hands of the Moabites, the Midian- 
ites, and the Philistines; for, scarcely had 
they recovered their power under Saul and 
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David, before they struck out again to the 
right and left, burning cities, levying bond- 
service, and converting every body’s terri- 
tory to their own use. Jerusalem, their 
great city, fell a prey at last to the same 
spirit, manifested by their Roman neigh- 
bors; yet in the heels of this overwhelming 
disaster, the last vaticination of the apostle 
of Patmos, as his propheticeyes swept down 
the nebulous tracks of time, was, that good 
Christians every where should not only 
be “priests and kings unto God,” but 
“inherit all things.” 

The fact is, that none of those Orientals 
were ever over particular as to seizing the 
territories of a friend. If they wanted 
what he possessed, they took it, and gave 
him a drubbing besides, if he made any 
outcry about the process. As far back as 
we can penetrate in their annals, even to 
those remote periods when the twilight of 
tradition itself mer in the primeval 
darkness; we find that their kings and 
leaders were capital adepts in the annex- 
ing business, carrying it on on a prodigious 
scale, and quite regardless of the huge 
rivers of blood, which they often had to 
wade through, in the accomplishment of 
their purposes. Some of them, indeed, 
have left no other name behind them, for 
the admiration of posterity, than that ac- 
quired in these expeditions of butchery 
and theft, undertaken with the laudable 
design of stripping a neighbor of his pos- 
sessions. We know little of Sesostris and 
Semiramis; but that little is enough to 
justify Edmund Burke, in setting over 
against the conquests of the former, about 
one million of lives, and against those of 
the latter about three millions. All ex- 
pired, he exclaims, in quarrels in which 
the sufferers had not the least rational 
concern. Old Nebuchadnezzar, too, who 
flourished in Babylon, according to the 
Bible, what a thriving fellow he was, in 
this line! The little state of Judea was 
searcely a flea-bite for him; and though 
he despoiled Egypt, and demolished Tyre, 
he was quite uncomfortable until Phoenicia, 
Palestine, Syria, Media, Persia, and the 
greater part of India, were added to his 
already considerable farm. But what 
was he, after all, to that.series of magni- 
ficent Persian monarchs, who thought no 
more of razing hundred-gated cities to 
the earth, and laying hold of vast empires, 
than Barnum’s lazy anaconda does of 
bolting a rabbit? There was Cyrus, a 
most prosperous gentleman, as the good 
Xenophon relates, who overran pretty 
much the whole of Asia, and his promising 
son, Cambyses, who took Tyre, Cyprus, 
Egypt, —- Thrace, &c., and Ais son 
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again, Xerxes, “a chip of the old block,” 
and then his descendants once 
Artaxerxes, first, second, and third, 
“chips of the old block,”—what unscru- 
pulous ways they had of sacrificing mil- 
lions upon millions of people in their little 
territorial disputes? It was well, indeed, 
that Alexander of Macedon put a stop to 
these ravages, or there is no telling to 
what extent they might have carried 
their sanguinary sports,—perhaps as far 
as Alexander himself, who beginning with 
a small strip in the south of Europe, an- 
nexed patch after patch, until he became 
beyond all question the largest landed pro- 
prietor in the known world. A bird fly- 
ing for several days together in a straig 
line, could scarcely have passed from the 
western to the eastern boundaries of his 
dominions. A splendid annexationist, 
wa was the great Alexander ! 

e was not a whit in advance, how- 
ever, of a famous Tartar captain, who 
called himself Genghis Khan, who 
achieved prodigies of brutality and crime. 
In advance of him? No! For the 
magnitude of his rapacity,.for the rapidity 
of his slaughters, and for the exquisite 
refinement of cruelty which attended his 
marches, he was as superior to Alex- 
ander as the wild tiger is to the domestic 
cat. Genghis, we all remember, ruled 
over the Mongols of Tartary, and signal 
ized his accession to power by putting 
seventy chiefs of an opposite faction into 
as many caldrons of ‘oiling water. He 
next seized the vast dominions of Vang- 
Khan, or Prester John of Austria; after 
which he reduced the kingdoms of Hya in 
China, Tangan, Turkay, Turkistan, Kara- 
zin, Bukaria, Persia, and a part of India; 
killing upwards of fourteen millions of 
people in the process, and annexing eight- 
een hundred leagues of territory east and 
west, and about a thousand leagues north 
and south; and when he had died, one of 
his sons subdued India, and another, after 
crossing the Wolga, laid waste to Russia, 
Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia, while a 
third enlarged the patrimonial possessions 
by Syria, and the maritime provinces of 
the Turkish empire. 

There was one of the ancient nati 
more mnodest than the rest, which we ought 
to except from this career of conquest and 
spolia.ion ; for ‘.uring the greater part of 
its existence it was content with its own 
moderate limits, and the production of 
Tliads, Prometheus Vinctuses, Parthenons, 
and Orations de Corona. We refer to 
Greece, which, being more republican than 
the rest of the world, ought to have been, 
according to the modern theory, more 
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omnivorous than the rest. But Greece 
was poor-spirited in comparison. She had 
become so enamored with her own glori- 
ous skies and hills, was so delighted with 
her own fair climate, and so besotted with 
a certain dreamy notion of beauty and 
self-perfection, that, like a woman as she 

she seldom beyond her own 
threshold. Not that she was afraid of 
fighting, either, as certain places named 
Thermopyle and Marathon bear witness ; 
but that she was quite destitute of that 
grandeur of soul which led Belus, Sesos- 
tris, and the other illustrious individuals 
to whom we have referred, to cut their 
way to glory, by cutting the throats of 
so many of their fellow humans. 

We shall have to dismiss republican 
Greece, then, as rather an untoward case, 
and turn to imperial Rome. Ah! how 
her records blaze with examples of a 
thorough spirit of annexation! Suckled 
by a wolf in the beginning, Rome never 
lost her original vulpine nature, but to the 
day of her dissolution, went prowling about 
the world, wherever there was a sheep- 
fold to break into, or an innocent lamb to 
be eaten. Look into the index of an 
pom history of her triumphs, and mar 

w it is composed of one unbroken series 
of-annexations! Thus it reads: 3B. c. 283, 
the Gauls and Etrurians subdued; B.c. 
278, Sicily conquered; 3.c. 266, Rome 
mistress of all Italy; B.c. 264, the First 
Punic War; 8.c. 231, Sardinia and Corsica 
conquered; B.c. 224, the Romans first 
cross the Po; B.c. 223, colonies of Pla- 
eentia and Cremona established ; 8. c. 222, 
Insularia (Milan) and Liguria (Genoa) 
taken ; B.c. 283, the Second Punic War; 
B.c. 212, Syracuse and Sicily conquered ; 
B.c. 210, Scipio takes New Carthage; B.c. 
204, Scipio carries the war into Africa; 
B.c. 195, war made upon Spain; 3B.c 188, 
Syria reduced to a Roman province; B.c. 
168, Macedon becomes a Roman province; 
s.c. 149, Third Punic War, and conquest 
of Corinth; s.c. 146, Greece becomes a 
Roman province ; B.c. 135, Spain a Roman 
province; B.c. 133, Pergamus a Roman 
province; B.c. 118, Dalmatia a Roman 

rovince; B.c. 105, Numidia becomes a 
man province; B.c. 99, Lusitania be- 
comes a Roman province; 3B.c. 80, Julius 
Ceesar’s first campaign,—and after that 
the reduction of the world, from the hot 
sands of the desert South to the fogs of 
Britain in the North, and from the Eu- 
phretes to the Atlantic Ocean, in the other 
direction. The vent vidi vici, in short, 
was not an individual saying, but a uni- 
versal Roman maxim. 
We might refer, too, now that we are 
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on the train of historical locomotion, to 
those extraordinary migrations of the 
German who seem to have had no 


other object in_ life, than to overrun the 


territories of others, and who, in the end 
coming on like whirling sand-storms of 
the desert, paid Rome in her own coin; 
or to those exciting episodes of the Middle 
Ages, when myriads of pious and blood- 
thirsty Crusaders flung themselves upon 
Asia, with an entire looseness, to recover 
the Holy Land ; or to the impartial ferocity 
of the Spanish and Portugese in their ex- 
cursions over South America; or to the 
entertaining annals of treachery, freeboot- 
ing, and assassination by which the many 
great and royal houses of Europe built up 
their power,—such as the house of Bour- 
bon, which gradually enlarged its right to 
a few acres, to a right coextensive with 
France—or the house of Hapsburg, a small 
German dukedom at the start, but now a 
mighty empire in which a dozen kingdoms 
are absorbed—or to the house of Bona- 
parte, which began without a sous to bless 
its stars with, but which speedily enlarged 
its phylactaries, and got itself warm on 
nearly all the thrones of the Continent ; 
or, in brief, to a hundred other instances 
of enormous adventure and gigantic brig- 
andage. But the truth is, that this kind 
of thing is the staple and uniform of all 
annals. 

Rabelais, in his famous outline of con- 
quest, which the gallant statesmen of Pich- 
ricole presented to that chivalric monarch, 
though he has caught the spirit of this 
national Rob-Royism, combining its own 
largeness of view with the easy effrontery 
of the swell-mob, hardly equals veritable 
history. “You will divide your army,” 
said the Duke of Smalltrash, the Earl 
of Swashbuckler, and Captain Durtaille, 
who were Pichricole’s advisers, “into two 
parts. One shall fall upon Grangouzier 
and his forces; and the other shall draw 
towards ,Onys, Xaintoigne, Angoumois, 
and Gascony. Then march to Perigourt, 
Medos, and Elanes, taking wherever you 
come, without resistance, towns, castles, 
and forts; afterwards to Bayonne, St. 
John de Luz, to Fuentarabia, where you 
shall seize upon all the ships, and, coast- 
ing along Gallicia and Portugal, shall pil- 
lage all the maritime places even to 
Lisbon, where you shall be supplied with 
all necessaries befitting a conqueror. By 
Copsodie, Spain will yield, for they are 
but a race of boobies! ‘Then are you to 
pass by the Straits of Gibraltar, where 
you shall erect two pillars more stately 
than those of Hercules, to the perpetual 
memory of your goodness, and the narrow 
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entrance there shall be called the Pichrico- 
linal Sea. Having the Pichricolinal 
Sea, behold Barbarossa yields him your 
slave! And you shall conquer the king- 
doms of Tunis, of Hippo, Argia, Bomine, 
Corone, yea, all Barbary. Furthermore, 
_ shall take into your hands Majorca, 

inorca, Sardinia, Corsica, with the other 
islands of the Ligustic and Balearian seas. 
Going along on the left hand, you shall 
rule all Gallia, Narbonensis, Provence, the 
Allobrogrians, Genoa, Florence, Luccia ; 
and then—God be wi’ ye—Rome! Italy 
being thus taken, behold Naples, Calabria, 
Apulia, and Sicily all ransacked, and 
Malta, too! From thence we will sail east- 
ward, and take Candia, Cyprus, Rhodes, 
and the Cyclade Islands, and set upon the 
Morea. it is ours, by St. Irenzeus! and 
the Lord preserve Jerusalem!” With 
the enumeration of Lesser Asia and the en- 
tire east of Europe, the imagination of the 
monarch was excited, and he shouted, “On, 
on, make haste my lads, and let him that 
loves me, follow me!” 

No! the fertile fancy of Rabelais, in the 
widest circuit of its fun, does not equal 
the serious doings of some even of our 
modern nations. “A century ago,” says 
the latest Blackwood, “ Russia, still in the 
infancy of civilization, was scarcely counted 
in the great European family. Gigantic, 
indeed, have been the forward strides she 
has since made, in power, influence, and 
territory. On every side she has extended 
herself ; Sweden, Poland, Turkey, Persia, 
have all in turn been despoiled or partially 
robbed by her. North and south she has 
seized upon some of the most productive 
districts of Europe; the Baltic provinces 
on the one hand, Bessarabia and the 
Crimea on the other.” 

Be it observed, however, in justice to 
critic and criticized alike, that Russia is 
bashful, self-denying, almost ascetic in her 
lust of annexation, compared with another 
power, which we shall not name, lest we 
should shock its delicate sensibilities. But 
we could tell, “an we would,” of a certain 
little island of the North Atlantic, in itself 
scarcely bigger than a bed-spread, yet 
boasting of an empire on which the sun 
never sets. It has annexed to its slender 
chalk-cliffs, from year.to year, one country 
after another, until now it exclaims in the 
pride and plenitude of its dominion,— 


“ Que regio in terris, nostra non plena laboris ?” 


which, in its own vernacular, means, “on 
what part of the earth have we not gained 
a foothold?” In Europe, there are Scot- 
land, Ireland, the Orkneys, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Heligoland, and the Ionian Isles; 
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in America, there are Upper and Lower 
Canada, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, New- 
foundland, and the Bermudas; in the 
West Indies, there are Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
St. Vincent, Tobago, Trinidad, Antigua, 
Dominica, the Bahamas, Guiana, and a 
dozen more; in Africa, there are Good 
Hope, Mauritius, Sierra Leone, Gambia, 
and St. Helena; in Australia, there are New 
South Wales, Western Australia, Southern 
Australia, and Van Dieman’s Land; and 
in Asia, there are, most monstrous of all, 
Ceylon and India, with its dependencies. 
Enough, one would say, in all conscience 
for a reasonable ambition; but it is not 
enough for the people of that little island 
—that model of all the national proprie- 
ties—which omits no opportunity now for 
extending its possessions, and almost with 
every steamer sends us word of new ac- 
quisitions in the East ! 

Alas! we must repeat it, annexation is 
not anew thing, not a peculiarity of re- 
publicans, and of late American republi- 
cans, in particular; not in any sense a 
novel iniquity over which we are just 
called to moralize! It is a practice as 
old as our race and as broad as our 
race; known to every people and every 
age; and as invariable, in its prompt- 
ings, if not its effects, as a natural law. 
Wherever there have been weak nations 
to pillage, and strong nations to pill: 
them ; wherever there have been men, like 
those splendid robbers of antiquity, will- 
ing to offer hecatombs of lives to their in- 
sane will to rule; wherever there have 
been chances opened to military genius, to 
rapacious selfishness, to the love of a row, 
to the hope of plunder, to the appetite for 
distinction and blood, to the mere vague 
restless feeling for movement and change, 
—there annexation has flourished, in one 
form or another, and the relations and 
destinies of empires have been relaxed, or 
enlarged, or revolutionized. But, God in 
heaven! what a phantasmagoria of wrong, 
outrage, and despotism it has been! What 
spoliations, ravages, wars, subjugatior 
and miseries have marked its course 
What crimson pictures it has painted on 
every page of almost every history! In- 
deed, when we look at it, how the whole 
past comes rushing down upon our visio’ 
like a vast, multitudinous, many-win 
army ; with savage yells, with wild pier- 
cing whoops, with ringing war-cries, with 
sackbuts, and cymbals, and trumpets, and 
gongs, and the drowning roar of cannon; 
naked heroes, shaggy sheep-skinned war- 
riors, glittering —— phalanxes and 
serried legions, col cavalries; now 
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sweeping like frost-winds across the 
plains—now hanging like tempests on the 
mountains—now breaking in torrents 
through rocky defiles—and now roaring 
like seas around the walls of cities—on- 
ward and downward they come, irresist- 
ible, stormy, overwhelming: the mighty 
host, the stupendous vanguard of never- 
ending annexationists ! 

Note, also, that it is not in conquest 
alone that this spirit of aggrandizement 
has been exhibited; for next to the his- 
tory of conquest, the most terrible book 
that could be written, would be a narra- 
tive of national colonization, or of the peace- 
ful attempts of nations to create auxiliaries 
on distant shores. It would be a second 
Book of Martyrs, eclipsing in atrocities 
the rubric of Fox. It would show us 
innumerable homes, in all lands, made 
vacant by forced, or, quite as dreadful, 
voluntary exiles: the pathways across 
the lonely seas, lined, like the accursed 
middle passage of the slave-trade, with 
the bones of victims cast down to watery 
deaths ; the inoffensive natives of many a 
continent and island driven mercilessly, by 
intruders, to the jungles, or the swamps, 
or to the solitary fastnesses of the moun- 
tains; weary years of struggle on the part 
of the intruders themselves against dis- 
ease, against poverty, against capricious 
and persecuting climates and intractable 
soils, and against the crue! extortions and 
oppressions of remote administrations ; 
and, as the end of all, failure, in its worst 
forms, of industrial bankruptcy and social 
ruin. Many, indeed, is the colony, to 
which we might apply the heated, but 
not overdrawn language of Sheridan, in 
describing the desolations wrought by 
Hastings in the province of Oude. “Had 
a stranger,” he exclaims, “entered that 
land, and, observing the wide and general 
devastation of fields, unclothed and brown 
—of villages depopulated and in ruin—of 
temples unroofed and perishing—of reser- 
voirs broken down and dry; had he in- 
quired, ‘what has thus laid waste this 
beautiful and opulent country; what 
monstrous madness has ravaged with 
wid war; what desolating foreign 
foe; what civil discords; what disputed 
succession; what religious zeal; what 
fabled monster has stalked abroad, and 
with malice and mortal enmity, withered 
by the grasp of death, “sta growth of 
nature and humanity ?’ he answer 
would have been, not one of these causes! 
No wars have ravaged these lands and 
depopulated these villages! no desolating 
— foe! no domestic broils! no dis- 
puted succession! no religious superser- 
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viceable zeal! no poisonous monster! no 
affliction of Providence, which, while it 
scourged us, cut off the sources of resus- 
citation! No! this damp of death is the 
mere effusion of British amity. We sink 
under the pressure of their support! We 
writhe under their perfidious gripe! 
They have embraced us with their pro- 
tecting arms; and Jo! these are the fruits 
of their alliance !” 

Now, compared with the Brobdignagian 
scoundrelism of the older nations, both in 
the way of conquest and colonization, 
what have we poor republican Americans 
done? Why are we stigmatized, as of- 
fenders above all others, or as the special 
representatives of that national avidus 
alienum, which confesses neither limit 
nor principle? We have, since the com- 
mencement of our political existence, per- 
fected three things : we have entered the 
lands of the Indians; we have acquired 
Louisiana, Florida, and Texas ; and we have 
beaten Mexico out of California and a few 
other morsels of earth; to which let us 
add, that we meditate some time or other 
getting possession of Cuba, and perhaps 
of the Sandwich Islands. That is posi- 
tively the front and substance of all our 
trespasses! But in what manner have 
they been committed ? 

No one, we suppose, will question the 
propriety of our mode of acquiring Flori- 
da and Louisiana, which were purchased 
honorably in the open market ; therefore 
we will begin with the poor Indians. We 
have robbed them of their lands, it is said. 
But it is not so; not a rood of their land 
have we which has not been honestly paid 
for, and more than paid for, as land goes, 
and a thousand times paid for in superior 
returns! De Tocqueville made this charge 
in his book, and led Mr. Benton, who was 
then in the Senate of the United States, 
to call for a full “numerical and chrono- 
logical official statement of all our deal- 
ings with the Indians, from the origin of 
the federal government in 1789 to his day, 
1840,” which he procured from the depart- 
ment, making a full and accurate list of 
every acre that we had ever taken from 
any Indian tribe or individual. What is 
the result? Why, it appears from the 
document, that the United States had paid 
to the Indians eighty-five millions of dol- 
lars for land purchases up to the year 
1840, to which five or six millions may be 
added for purchases since—say ninet, 
millions. This is near six times as muc 
as the United States gave Napoleon for 
Louisiana, the whole of it, soil and juris- 
diction. and nearly three times as much as 
all three of the great foreign purchases— 
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Louisiana, Florida, and California,—cost 
us! and that for soil alone, and for so 
much as would only bea fragment of Lou- 
isianaor California. “Impressive,” says the 
distinguished states to whom we are 
indebted for this exposition of an Indian 
policy, “as this statement is in the gross, it 
beeomes more so in the detail, and when 
applied to the particular tribes whose im- 
puted sufferings have drawn so mournful 
a picture from Mons. de Tocqueville.” Fif- 
ty-six millions went to the four large 
tribes, the Creeks, the Cherokees, the Choc- 
taws and the Chickasaws, leaving thirty-six 
millions to go to the small tribes whose 
names are unknown to history, and which 
it is probable the writer on American de- 
mocracy had never heard of when sketch- 
ing the picture of their fancied oppressions. 
Mr. Benton adds, in respect of these small 
remote tribes, that, besides their proportion 
of the remaining thirty-six millions of 
dollars, they received a kind of compen- 
sation suited to their condition, and in- 
tended to induct them into the comforts of 
civilized life. He gives oneexample of this 
drawn from a treaty with the Osages in 
1839, which was only in addition to simi- 
lar benefits to the same tribe in previous 
treaties, and which were extended to all 
the tribes which were in the hunting state. 
These benefits were, “two blacksmith- 
shops, with four blacksmiths, five hundred 
pounds of iron and sixty pounds of steel 
annually ; a grist and a saw-mill, with 
millers for the same; 1,000 cows and 
calves; 2,000 breeding swine; 1,000 
ploughs; 1,000 sets of horse-gear; 1,600 
axes ; 1,000 hoes; a house each for ten 
chiefs, costing two hundred dollars a piece ; 
with six good wagons, sixteen carts, twen- 
ty-eight yokes of oxen, with yokes and 
log-chains for each chief; besides agreeing 
to pay all claims for injuries committed 
by the tribe on the white people, or on 
other Indians, to the amount of thirty 
thousand dollars; te purchase their re- 
served lands at two dollars per acre; and 
to give them six thousand dollars more 
for certain old annuities. In previous 
treaties had been given seed grains and 
seed vegetables, with fruit seed and fruit 
trees, domestic fowls, laborers to plough 
up their ground and to make their fences, 
to raise crops and save them, and teach 
the Indians how to farm; with spinning, 
weaving and sewing implements, and per- 
sons to show their use.” Now all this, 
observes our authority, was in one single 
treaty, with an inconsiderable tribe, which 
had been largely provided for in the same 
way in six different previous treaties! But 
all the rude tribes—those in the hunting 


state, or just ing from it, were 
vided for with ental olicttode and tiber- 
ality, the object of the United States being 
to train them to agriculture and pasturage 
—to conduct them from the hunting, to 
the pastoral and the agricultural state. 
Not confining its care, however, to this, and 
in addition to all other benefits, the United 
States have undertaken the support of 
schools, the encouragement of missiona- 
ries, and a small annual contribution to 
religious societies who take charge of their 
civilization. Moreover, the government 
keeps up a large establishment for the spe- 
cial care of the Indians, and the manage- 
ment of their affairs; a special bureau, 
presided over by a commissioner at Wash- 
ington City ; superintendents in different 
districts; agents, sub-agents, and inter- 
preters, resident with the tribe; and all 
charged with seeing to their rights and 
interests—seeing that the laws are observ- 
ed towards them; that no injuries are 
done them by the whites; that none but 
licensed traders go among them ; that no- 
thing shall be bought from them which is 
necessary for their comfort, nor any thing 
sold to them which may be to their detri- 
ment. Had the republic been actuated, 
in its intercourse, by any of that selfish 
and infernal spirit, which animates the 


old monarchies, it would have swindled or 


beaten the Indians out of their possessions 
at once, and, in case of resistance, put the 
whole race to the sword. 

But it will be answered, “ You have 
carried them by force, from their ancient 
homes, from the graves of their sires, and 

lanted them in new and distant regions !” 

e reply, that we have done so, in the 
case of a few tribes, or rather remnants of 
tribes, as a matter, however, of absolute 
necessity, and not in any grasping or un- 
kind spirit. A small, but savage and in- 
tractable, race suddenly surrounded in the 
Providence of God by a powerful and civi- 
lized people, whose laws and customs it 
cannot or will not accept, but whose vices 
are readily spread among them, has no 
other destiny but to die of its corruptions, 
to perish in arms, or to be removed by 
gentle methods to some more remote and 
untroubled hunting grounds, It was at 
the option of the United States to choose 
either of these courses, and its choice, on 
the advice of Jefferson, whose noble for- 
tune it has been to initiate so much of our 
most wise and beneficent policy, fell upon 
the most humane, peaceful, and considerate 
of the three. Indeed, the language in which 
this plan was urged, in the second i 
ral address of the eminent democrat we 
have just named, may be used also as the 
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language of the history which records its 
execution. “The aborigines of these coun- 
tries,” said he, “I have regarded with the 
consideration their position inspires. En- 
dowed with the faculties and the rights of 
men, breathing an ardent love of liberty 
and independence, and occupying @ coun- 
try which left them no desire but to be un- 
disturbed, the streams of overflowing po- 
pulation from other regions directed itself 
on these shores. Without power to di- 
vert, or habits to contend against it, they 
have been overwhelmed by the current, 
or driven before it. Now reduced within 
limits too narrow for the hunter state, 
humanity enjoins us to teach them agri- 
culture and the domestic arts—to encou- 
rage them to that industry which alone 
can enable them to maintain their place in 
existence, and to prepare them in time for 
that state of society which, to bodily com- 
forts, adds the improvement of the mind 
and morals.” We have therefore liberally 
furnished them with the implements of 
husbandry and householdure; we have 
placed instructors amongst them in the 
arts of first necessity ; and they are co- 
vered with the zgis of the law against 
aggressors from among ourselves. A few 
stubborn individuals, misled by prejudice 
or ambition, and carrying with them frag- 
ments of their tribes, have resisted the in- 
evitable fate of their race, and have com- 
pelled our authorities to subdue them by 
arms; but the greater part of the tribes 
have gone to their new homes beyond the 
Mississippi cheerfully, and in peace. Some, 
like the Cherokees, Seve been raised to a 
higher European civilization ; and all are 
in a condition superior to that in which 
were found by our people. 

he annexation of ‘l'exas, secondly, it is 
needless to dwell upon, because it was an 
event so inevitable as a historical develop- 
ment, and so clear in all its principles, 
that it requires no justification. A bor- 
dering people, in the natural increase of 
population and trade, settle in a foreign 
state, where they acquire property and rear 
families ; they ually become citizens, 
and look upon the place as their home; 
but they are oppressed by the govern- 
ment, and rise in revolt; they carry on a 
successful revolution; they organize and 
maintain a free and stable government: 
they are acknowledged as independent by 
all the leading powers of Christendom ; 
and then to secure themselves from exter- 
nal assault, and to acquire additional in- 
ternal strength,—led too, by old and natu- 
ral affinities—they seek a constitutional 
alliance with the people to whom they for- 
merly belonged, and are still cordially at- 
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tached. That is the whole history of 
Texas, and we see nothing in our yielding 
to her request for admission to the rights 
and protection of the Federal Union, that 
is, in the least, extraordinary, or atrocious, 
or particularly greedy. As a question of 
domestic policy, the annexation may have 
eer divided opinion; but as a ques- 
tion of international relations, nothing 
could have been more simply and obvious- 
ly just. 

Again: in respect to conquests, we have 
but one to answer for—that of Mexico,— 
and there is nothing in either the com- 
mencement, the course, or the end of that 
— if even it nay be called a conquest—for 
which the lover of his country or humani- 
ty, needs to blush. It was a regular war, 
begun in vindication of the clearest na- 
tional rights, which had been outraged ; 
carried on with vigor, but with the strict- 
est regard also to the most just and hon- 
orable principles ; and closed by a deliber- 
ate treaty, in which, though it was in our 
power to confiscate the whole nation, by 
reducing it to the state of a dependent 
province, we refrained from all arbitrary 
or exorbitant demands, and agreed to pay 
generously for every acre of land that we re- 
tained, and for every iota of loss we had oc- 
casioned! It is true that the territories thus 
acquired proved subsequently, through 
their unexampled mineral deposits, to be 
of priceless worth ; but this peculiar source 
of value was unsuspected at the time, while 
it is probable that, if they had remained 
in the same hands, they might have been 
unknown to this day. 

Compare, then, the “ annexation” of the 
United States, for which it is so largely 
ridiculed, or so roundly abused, with the 
same process as it has been conducted by 
other nations! Not with those predatory 
expeditions of the magnificent bandits of 
the East; not with the Roman conquests, 
which were incessant scenes of spoliation, 
violence, subjugation and tyranny; not 
with the irruptions of the northern hordes, 
whose boast it was that no grass grew 
where they had trod ; not with the merci- 
less and gory marches of Pizarro or Cortes, 
because those were the deeds of rude and 
brutal ages; nor yet even with the stormy 
anabasis and ratabasis, as De Quincy 
somewhere calls it, when, 

“The Emperor Nap. he did set off 
On a pl t ion to M: 





but compare it with the more modern, 
and, therefore, we may suppose, the 
more just and humane management of 
their external relations, by any of the 
most advanced nations of Europe! With 
the treatment of Algiers by the French, 
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for instance ; or of Poland by Russia ; or 
of Hungary and Italy by Austria; or of 
Ireland and India by England! We shall 
see the latter subduing, plundering, depo- 
pulating, carrying decay or death where- 
ever they spread, maintaining their supre- 
macy only by armies of functionaries and 
soldiers, who consume the substance and 
blast the industry of their dependents ; 
and shaping their entire policy with a 
single eye to their own interests. We 
shall see, also, that they are hated and 
cursed, with unrelenting bitterness, by 
their victims. On the other side, we own 
no subject nations, no colonial victims, no 
trembling provinces—and we never desire 
to own them ;—we waste no fields, we 
ruin no cities, we exhaust no distant set- 
tlements ;—the weak Indian tribes among 
us we have striven to redeem and civil- 
ize; the weak Mexican and Spanish races 
about us, a prey to anarchy and misrule, 
we offer the advantages of stable govern- 
ment, of equal laws, of a flourishing and 
refined social life; and we aim at no alli- 
ances which are not founded on the broad- 
est principles of reciprocal justice and 
goodwill. Away, then, with the base 
calumnies which hold us up to the world 
as a nation of reckless filibusters! Away 
with the European cant of the invading 
tendencies of Republicanism ! 

“ Our past, at least,” as Webster said, “is 
secure.” [t brings nocrimson to our cheeks: 
not, however, that our people are any better 
in themselves than other people—human 
nature, we suppose, ismuch the same every 
where—but because our free and open in- 
stitutions, through which the convictions 
of men and not the interests of monarchs 
or families are expressed, incite no sinister 
and iniquitous proceedings. The glory of 
Republicanism is, that it is aboveboard, 
reflecting solely the extant wisdom and 
justice of the a te of its supporters. 

Thus far, we have only disposed of the 
invectives of foreigners, showing what 
gratuitous and unfounded malice they are ; 
but we have yet to consider our subject 
in its most important aspects, or in its 
bearings upon the internal policy of the 
State. The annexation of contiguous ter- 
ritories, in one shape o: another, is a 
question that must constantly arise in the 
course of our progress, and it is well for 
us to know the true principles on which it 

should be managed. 
> From the time that Adam was sent out 
of the sunset gate of Eden; from the 
earliest descent of the Scythians upon 
the plains of Iran; from the Phoenician 
settlements in Greece; the tremendous 
invasions of the Mongolians in Russia; and 
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the dispersion of the Teutonic races over 
Italy, France, and England; down to the 
exodus of the Pilgrims, and the hegira 
from all lands into the golden reservoirs 
of California, there appears to have been 
a decided movement southward and west- 
ward of the populations of the world. It 
was never constant and continuous, and yet, 
contemplated in large epochs, it was alwa 
discernible. Sometimes, creeping slowly 
like a silent brook in the shade of forests; 
sometimes arresting itself like pools in the 
hollows of rich valleys; sometimes, in- 
deed, seeming to e, and then spring- 
ing suddenly from hill-top to hill-top, as 
the lights which bore the news of Gre- 
cian victory, in old Homer’s poem, it has 
gone forward, to the gradual civilization 
of the earth. By natural growth, by the 
multiplying ties of trade, by warlike ex- 
cursions, by voluntary migrations, by re- 
volutions and by colonizations, the supe- 
rior races of the great central cradles of 
Western Asia have spread, pursuing the 
paths of the sun, until they now quite 
circle the globe. Nor is there any rea- 
son for believing that this diffusive con- 
natus will be stopped, while there remains 
a remotest island, or secluded western 
nook, to be reduced to the reception of 
Christianity and European arts. An in- 
stinct in the human soul, deeper than the 
wisdom of politics, more powerful than 
the sceptres of states, impels the 

on, to the accomplishment of that high 
destiny which Providence has plainly re- 
served for our race. 

Annexation, consequently, is an inevi- 
table fact, and it would be in vain for the 
American people to resist the impulses 
which are bearing all nations upward and 
onward, to a, higher development and a 
closer union. Nor, when we consider the 
attitude in which we are placed towards 
other nations of the earth, is it desirable 
for us, or them, that this expansive, yet 
magnifying influence, should be resisted ? 
As the inheritors of whatever is best in 
modern civilization, possessed of a political 
and social polity which we deem superior 
to every other, carrying with us wherever 
we go the living seeds of freedom, of in- 
telligence, of religion; our advent every 
where, but particularly among the savage 
and stationary tribes who are nearest to 
us, must be a redemption and a blessing. 
South America and the islands of the sea 
ought to rise up to meet us at our coming, 
and the desert and the solitary places be 
glad that the hour for breaking their fatal 
enchantments, the hour of their emanci- 
pation, had arrived. 

If the Canadas, or the provinces of South 
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or Central America, were gathered into 
our Union, by this gradual and natural 
absorption, by this species of national en- 
is, they would at once spring into 
new life. In respect to the former, the 
contrasts presented by the river St. Law- 
rence, which Lord Durham described, and 
which are not yet effaced, would speedily 
disappear. “On the American side,” he 
says, “all is activity and bustle. The fo- 
rests have been widely cleared ; every year 
numerous settlements are formed, and 
thousands of farms are created out of the 
waste ; the country is intersected by roads. 
On the British side, with the exception of 
a few favored spots, where some approach 
to American prosperity is apparent, all 
seems waste and desolate. .. The an- 
cient city of Montreal, which is naturally 
the capital of Canada, will not bear the least 
comparison in any respect with Buffalo, 
which is a creation of yesterday. But it 
is not in the difference between the larger 
towns on the two sides, that we shall find 
the best evidence of our inferiority. That 
inful but undeniable truth is most mani- 
tin the country districts, through which 
the line of national separation passes for 
a thousand miles. There on the side of 
both the Canadas, and also of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, a widely scattered 
population, poor, and apparently unenter- 
prising, though hardy and industrious, se- 
parated by tracts of intervening forests, 
without town or markets, almost without 
roads, living in mean houses, drawing lit- 
tle more than a rude subsistence from 
ill-cultivated land, and seemingly incapa- 
ble of improving their condition, present 
the most instructive contrast to their en- 
terprising and thriving neighbors on the 
American side.” The Canadas have rap- 
idly improved since Durham wrote, gal- 
vinized into action chiefly by American ex- 
ample and energy, and the larger freedom 
they now enjoy ; but what might not their 
development be if wholly emancipated and 
republicanized? Or, still more, in respect 
to the silent and barren regions of the 
Southern Continent, what magical trans- 
formations, a change of political relations 
would evoke? The rich wastes given over 
to the vulture and the serpent,—where the 
sunshine and air of the most delicious cli- 
mate fall upon a desolation,—would blos- 
som and put forth like the golden-fruited 
Hesperides, opening a glorious asylum to 
the over-crowded labor of Southern Eu- 
rope ; the immense rivers which now hear 
no sound, save their own complaining moan 
as they woo in vain the churlish banks that 
spurn their offers of service, would then 
laugh with ships and go rejoicing to the 
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sea ; the palsy-smitten villages broken into 
pieces before they are built, would teem 
like hives with “singing-masons building 
golden caves ;” and the scarcely human 
societies, leprous with indolence, or alter- 
nately benumbed by despotism, or con- 
vulsed by wild, anarchical throes, would 
file harmoniously into order, and like en- 
chanted armies, when the spells of the sor- 
cerers are gone, take up a march of triumph: 


“Such power there is in heavenly polity.” 


Nor would the incorporation of these 
foreign ingredients into our body,—we 
mean by regular and pacific methods, by 
a normal and organic assimilation, and 
not by any extraneous force or fraud,— 
swell us out to an unmanageable and ple- 
thoric size. It is the distinctive beauty of 


_ our political structure, rightly interpreted, 


that it admits of an almost indefinite ex- 
tension of the parts without detriment to 
the whole. In the older nations, where 
the governments assume to do every thing, 
an increase of dimensions is always accom- 
panied by an increase of danger.—the head 
is unable to control the extremities, which 
fly off into a St. Vitus’s dance of revolu- . 
tion, or the extremities are paralyzed, 
through a congestion of despotic power in 
the head. But with us there is no such 
liability : the political power, dispersed and 
localized, the currents of influence pass 
reciprocally from the centre to the circum- 
ference, and from the circumference to the 
centre, as in the circulation of the blood ; 
and whether the number of members in 
the system be more or less, the relations 
of strength between them and the head 
remain pretty much the same; or, rather, 
as our federal force is the net result and 
quotient of the contributions of the sepa- 
rate States, it is rather strengthened than 
weakened by the addition of new elements. 
Our circle of thirty-one integers works as 
harmoniously as it did when it was com- 
posed of only thirteen, while the probabil- 
ity of rupture is lessened, from the greater 
number which are interested in the Union. 
A powerful community, like New-York or 
Ohio, might have its own way opposed to 
a mere handful of smaller communities ; 
but opposed to a vast network of commu- 
nities, though never so small in themselves, 
it would be compelled to listen to reason. 
Indeed, the dangers likely to arise in the 
practical workings of our system, will re- 
sult from an excessive centripetal, rather 
than centrifugal tendency, and the annex- 
ation of new States is, therefore, one of the 
best correctives of the vice. 

But be that as it may, it is clear that 
we must maintain some relations to the 
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other nations of the world, either under 
the existing international law, or by treaty, 
or else by regular constitutional agree- 
ment. Now, which of the three is the 
best? International law, as we all know, 
is the merest figment in practice, pro- 
verbially uncertain in its principles, with- 
out sanctions or penalties, and wholly in- 
effective when it conflicts with the will cf 
powerful states, of which fact the whole 
continent of Europe is witness. Treaties 
of amity and commerce are often only 
temporary, and may be abrogated at the 
option of the parties to them, or openly 
violated, when one of the parties is strong 
and unscrupulous. But a constitutional 
union, an eternal and brotherly league of 
independent and equal sovereignties, is the 
most permanent, peaceful, and unoppres- 
sive in which states can be joined ,—the 
wisest, strongest, and happiest relation 
that can be instituted among civilized na- 
tions. We are, therefore, decidedly in favor 
of its adoption in settling the terms of our 
intercourse with all the people who are 
around and about us; carrying our faith 
in its efficacy and beneficence so far, in 
fact, that we expect to behold, at no dis- 
tant day, the whole earth encompassed, 
not by warring tribes and jealous nation- 
alities, but by a glorious hierarchy of free 
and independent republics. 

The fears, therefore, that some express 
at our assumed velocity and breadth of 
expansion, would, if they were well-found- 
ed, be ungenerous, as well as unmanly 
and un-American. They are petty, un- 
reasoning, and extra-timid. If we ever 
had swept, or were likely to sweep over 
the earth, sirocco-wise, drinking the dews, 
withering the grass, blearing the eyes 
of men, or blistering their bodies, there 
would then be some excuse for such appre- 
hensions ; or, if in the might and intensity 
of the centrifugal impulse there were danger 
of dislocating our own system, whirling 
the fragments off into measureless space, 
it would become the character of every 
patriot to shout an earnest halt. But 
Caucasians as we are, carrying the best 
blood of time in our veins,—Anglo-Saxons, 
the inheritors of the richest and profound- 
est civilizations: Puritans, whose religion 
is their most imperishable conviction: 
native Yankees of indomitable enterprise, 
and a capacity for government and self- 
government, which masters every element 
—the effeminacy of climate, the madness 
of gold-hunting, the spite and rage of 
seas and winds,—we go forth as a bene- 
ficent, not a destructive agency ; as the 
bearers of life, not death, to the prostrate 
nations—to the over-ripe or the under-ripe 
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—to all who lie on the margins of Beth- 
esda, waiting for the good strong arm to 
thrust them in the invigorating pool. 

Precisely, however, because this ten- 
dency to the assimilation of foreign ingre- 
dients, or to the putting forth of new 
members, is an inevitable incident of our 
growth,—because too, of the manifest ad- 
van to ali concerned,—there is no 
need that it should be specially fostered or 
stimulated. It will thrive of itself: it 
will supply the fuel of its own fires: it 
requires only a wise direction. A mas- 
terly inactivity is here emphatically the 
rule, for it will better secure us the desir- 
ed result than the noisy, proselytizing, 
buccaneering zeal of over hasty dema- 
gogues. The fruit will fall into our 
hands, when it is ripe, without an officious 
shaking of the tree. Cuba will be ours, 
and Canada and Mexico, too,—if we want 
them,—in due season, and without the 
wicked impertinence of a war. Industry, 
commerce, silent migrations, the winning 
example of high prosperity joined to a Free- 
dom which sports like the winds around 
an Order which is as firm as the Pyra- 
mids, are grappling them by unseen ti 
and drawing them closer each day, al 
binding them in a unity of intercourse, 
of interest and of friendship, from which 
they will soon find it impossible to break, 
if they would, and from which, also, ve 
soon, they would not break if they could. 
Let us then await patiently the dowries 
of time, whose promises are so compla- 
cent and decided, 


“ Nor weave with bloody hands the tissue of our line.” 


It should be, moreover, always borne in 
mind, as the truth most certain of all the 
truths that have been demonstrated by 
the experience of nations, that their home 
policy, their domestic relations, their in- 
ternal development, the concentration, not 
the dispersion, of their energies, are the ob- 
jects to which they should devote their first 
and last, most earnest and best regards. 
It is the most miserable and ruinous of all 
ambitions, which leads nations into dreams 
of external domination and power. _ The 
wars they engender, deadly as they may 
be, are comparatively nothing to the sap- 
ping, undermining, exhausting drains and 
sluices they open in the whole body and 
every limb and member of the state. 
“Ships, colonies, and commerce,” has 
been the cry of .the old world cabinets, 
and the effects are seen in bankruptcies, 
in Pelion-upon-Ossas of debt, in rotten. 
courts, in degraded and impoverished 
peoples, and in oppressed and decaying 
neighbor-nations. Thus, France, ins' 
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of giving a chance to her thirty-six mil- 
lions of lively and industrious people, to 
recover and enrich their soils, to open 
roads, to make navigable their streams, 
and to build themselves up in knowledge 
and virtue, has ever been smitten with an 
insane love of foreign influence ; but might 
rather have been smitten with the plague. 
She‘has overrun and ruined Lombardy ; 
she has overrun and paralyzed, if not 
ruined, the Netherlands and Holland; she 
has overrun and arrested the civilization 
of Catalonia; she has overrun and deeply 
wounded Belgium ; she has been the per- 
petual enemy of the free cities of Germany, 
stirring up thirty years wars, and assist- 
ing Austria in infamous schemes of de- 
struction ; she has invaded Genoa, Sicily, 
Venice, Corsica, Rome, suppressing them 
time and again with her armies; she 
hangs like a nightmare upon Algeria; 
she maintains penal colonies at Guiana— 
and all with what gain to herself? With 
what gain? Heavens! Look at the semi- 
barbarism of her almost feudal rurai popu- 
lation; at the ignorance, licentiousness, 
and crime of her cities; at her vast agri- 
cultural resources, not only not developed, 
but laden with taxes and debt; at her 
unstable governments, shifting like the 
forms of a kaleidoscope; at her Jacqueries, 
her St. Bartholomews, her dragonades, 
her Coups d’Etat; her fusiladed legis- 
lators, and her exiled men of science and 
poets! France, under a true decentralized 
freedom, with the amazing talents of her 
geen and amiable people, left to 

e construction of their own fortunes, 
might now have been a century in advance 
of where she is ; but she followed the ignis 
fatuus of glory, of power abroad instead 
of industry and peace at home! England, 
too, in spite of her noble qualities and gi- 
gantic industry, has depopulated Ireland, 
starved India, ruined her West India 
islands, hamstrung the Canadas, in order 
to make distant markets for her trade, 
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and yet, her poor at home are imbruted, 
half-starved, earning only one tenth of 
what they might for her, while younger 
and freer nations are enticing away the 
commerce of the very dependencies which 
it has taken whole generations of wrong, 
torture, and bloodshed to create ! 

On the other hand, the United States, 
refraining from the spoliation of her neigh- 
bors, devoting herself steadily to the tasks 
of industry set before her, welcoming the 
people of all nations poor and rich, re- 
stricting government to its simplest duties, 
securing every man by equal laws, and 
giving to every citizen opportunities of 
honor, fortune, self-culture,—has, in a 
short fifty years, overtaken the most ad- 
vanced nations, has left the others far in 
the rear, and in less than ten years from the 
date at which we write, will take her stand 
as the first nation of the earth—without a 
rival—without a peer—as we hope without 
an enemy,—but, whether with or without 
enemies,—able, single-handed, to dictate 
her terms, on any question, to a leash of 
the self-seeking, and therefore decrepit, 
monarchies of Europe. By not aiming at 
foreign aggrandizement, of which she is so 
often recklessly accused, she has reached 
a position which puts it easily in her power. 
Her strength has been in her weakness; 
her ability to cope with the world has 
grown out of her unwillingness to make the 
attempt; and behold her now a magnificent 
example of the superior glory of peace, jus- 
tice, good will and honest hard work. God 
grant that she may never find occasion to 
walk in the devious paths of intrigue, to 
raise the battle cry of invasion ; and God 
grant too,—we ask it with a double earnest- 
ness,—that she may not, in her prosperity, 
forget those that are in adversity ; that she 
may never take part with the oppressor, 
but give her free hand of sympathy to the 
oppressed, whenever they shall undertake 
the struggle for their rights ! 





AT REST. 


Wrrn folded hands the lady lies 
In flowing robes of white, 

A globed lamp beside her couch, 
A round of tender light. 


With such a light above her head, 
A little year ago, 

She walked adown tlie shadowy vale, 
Where the blood-red roses grow! 


A shape, or shadow joined her there, 
To pluck the royal flower, 


But stole the lily from her breast, 
Which was her only dower, 


That gone, all went: her false love first, 
Ani then her peace of heart ; 

The hard world frowned, her friends grew cold, 
She hid in tears apart: 


And now she lies upon her couch, 
Amid the dying light, 

Nor wakes to hear the little voice 
That moans throughout the night! 
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THE MAYFLOWER. 


var in the bleak December bay 
The ghostly vessel stands away ; 
Her spars and yo white with ice, 
Under the bleak December skies. 
A hundred souls, in company, 
Have left the vessel pensively— 
Have touched the frosty desert there, 
And touched it with the knees of prayer. 
And now the day begins to dip, 
The night begins to lower 
Over the bay and over the ship 
Mayflower. 


Neither the desert, nor the sea 
Imposes; and their prayers are free ; 
But sternly else, the wild imposes ; 
And thorns must grow before the roses. 
And who are these ?—and what distress 
The savage-acred wilderness 
On mother, maid, and child, may bring, 
Beseems them for a fearful thing ; 

For now the day begins to dip, 
The night begins to lower 

Over the bay, and over the ship 

Mayflower. 


But Carver leads (in heart and health 
A hero of the commonwealth) 
The axes that the camp requires, 
To build the lodge, and heap the fires. . 
And Standish from his warlike store 
Arrays his men along the shore— 
Distributes weapons resonant, 
And dons his harness militant ; 

For now the day begins to dip, 
The night begins to lower 

Over the bay, and over the ship 

Mayflower ; 


And Rose, his wife, unlocks a chest— 
She sees a Book, in vellum drest, 
She drops a tear and kisses the tome, 
Thinking of England and of home— 
Might they—the Pilgrims, there and then 
Ordained to do the work of men— 
Have seen, in visions of the air, 
While pillowed on the breast of prayer 
(When now the day began to dip, 
The night began to lower 
Over the bay, and over the ship 
Mayflower), 


The Canaan of their wilderness 
A boundless empire of success ; 
And seen the years of future nights 
Jewelled with myriad household lights ; 
And seen the honey fill the hive ; 
And seen a thousand ships arrive ; 
And heard the wheels of travel go ; 
It would have cheered a thought of woe, 
When now the day began to dip, 
The night began to lower 
Over the bay, and over the ship 
Mayflower. 
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A POT POURRI OF POETRY AND PARODY. 


MARGARET.—CLARIBEL.— ZOE. 


LARIBEL.—Zoe, may I ask why, in 
spite of the promise that you early 
gave of poetical ability, no one has seen of 
late any of the productions of your pen ? 
Zor (with animation.)—Pretty good 
poetry is like a pretty good egg. Who 
rer! relished an egg that was at all doubt- 


CLarIBeL.—True: poetry is a luxury; 
one must have it of the best, or not at all. 

Zor.—I have been looking this even- 
ing through this volume. - ’Tis one of the 
old Annuals so popular in England, when 
poetical glow-worms were treated as great 
lights, and shams of every kind were in 
fashion, for Royal Turveydrop was “ first 
gentleman of Europe,” and England is too 
loyal not to follow the example of her 
kings. In those days poetastering was at 
its height, and society was afflicted with 
@ flux of rhyme. 


She put him on a little shrond, 
A chaplet on his head, 

And gathered early violets 
To strew above the dead, 


True poetry ought to be tonic—strength- 
ening, refreshing, and stimulating. Such 
things as this once honored “little 
shroud,” do not even rise to the dignity 
of bosh:—they are mere twaddle,—the 
paper baskets of poetry; trumpery no- 
things, made out of materials the most 
flimsy which become in the making flim- 
sier still. 

CxariseL.—Bosh! What is bosh? 

Zor.—The Turkish word for nothing. 
Bosh is a wind-bag composition, whether 
in poetry or prose. 

fincsner—There is great distinction 
to be drawn between “twaddle” and 
“bosh.” Of the former any poet’s-corner 
in Annual, or Country Newspaper, will 
furnish us a prompt example—some af- 
fecting historical or familiar incident done 
into fluent rnyme. The latter is less com- 
mon. It has sound and fury—but not 
sense. It partakes of galimatias and 
phébus.* It soars into the regions of 
the incomprehensibly sublime. It has 
varieties. The Bosh grandiloquent, and 
the Bosh transcendental being prominent 


kinds, Of the former, many admirable 
Specimens may be found in modern fiction. 

“‘Tsabel,’ he exclaimed, in a voice that 
ran through her heart like ice”—is an in- 
stance I read recently in a popular work. 
But the richest preserve of striking pas- 
sages of “bosh” is to be found, I think, in 
the works of a modern Bard, called the 
“Poet of the West” by his admirers. 
Hear him describing the sensations of a 
bridegroom. 

He stood before the altar; and ashade 

Of darkness flashed one moment o’er his brow, 
Then melted into beauty on his lip. 


And by the same author is.a poem call- 
ed the “ Wreck at Sea” of which the first 
verse and the last are printed and pub- 
lished as follows: 

The sun was low—a flood of light 
Slept on the glittering ocean— 
And night's dark robes were journeying up 


With slow and solemn motion. 
* * * * * * 


Gaped wide the deep—down plunged the wzeck, 
Up rose a fearful yell— 

Death's wings flapped o'er that sinking deck, 
A shudder !—all was still. 

Zor.—To write “twaddle” is so easy, 
and the public grew so tolerant, that I am 
astonished donkeys did not learn to bray 
in rhyme. Select a well-known incident ; 
historical should be preferred. Carefully 
cut off the point, strip it of individuality, 
lard it with “prithees,” “mayhaps” and 
“perchances.” Don’t flavor it with any 
thing. Serve it in lines of six and eight, 
with manners of romance, and moral sauce 
in the concluding line. 

Marcaret.—It is surprising that some 
of our best modern authors have occasion- 
ally degenerated into this kind of compo- 
sition. Byron’s Hours of Idleness, and 
half the Hebrew Melodies, are twaddle ; 
and Campbell’s works contain poems in 
the most approved poetastical style. You 
know his Adelgitha, 


The ordeal’s fatal trampet sounded, 

And sad, pale Adelgitha came, _ 
When forth a valiant champion bounded 
And slew the slanderer of her fame. 

She wept delivered from the danger ; 
But when he knelt to claim her glove, 





* La galimatias renferme une obscurité profonde, et n’a de soi-méme nul sens raisonable. Le phébus n'est 


si obscur et a un brillant qui signifie on semble signifier quelque chose, le soleil 
e au nom de phébus, ce n'est pas que quelque 


een a donné lieu en notre lan 


pe entre d’ordinaire et c’est 
ois le phébus ne devienne 


obseur jusqu’a n’étre pas entendu, mais alors le a s’ en joint, ce ne sont que brillans et téndébres de 
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“Seek not,” she cried “oh gallant stranger, 
For hapless Adelgitha’s love. 
For he is in a foreign far-land, 
Whose arm should now have set me free, 
And I must wear the willow’s garland 
For him who's dead or false to me.”— 
“ Nay, say not that his faith is tainted ;” 
He raised his vizor.—At the sight 
She fell into his arms and fainted :— 
It was indeed her own true knight. 


Zor.—This from the man who wrote 
“The Rainbow,” the “Last Man,” “ Ho- 
henlinden,” “Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” “O’- 
Connor’s Child!” Oh! the corruptive 
influences of second-rate adulation. One 
wonders in what frame of mind he could 
have been, to sit down and write any thing 
in this strain. Perhaps it was penned af- 
ter the excitement of some great effort, 
and so served the purpose of the block- 
heads whose society was a relief to Ma- 
dame du Barry, “J’aimais & leur voir,” 
said she, “car me reposait l’imagination.” 
It needs no tax upon one’s wits to write 
verses of that kind. Trepan me, and I 
could compose you portfolis of such stuff 
without a brain. 

Marcaret.—Claribel smiles. 

Zor.—Don’t you know, my dear Clari- 
bel, that the criticisms of an amateur are 
sharper than those written by the ever- 
pointed pencil, or sharpest steel pen of a 
critic by profession? Just as in speech 
and private correspondence, we say a thou- 
sand things more cutting than any we 
should choose to print and publish to a 
friend’s disadvantage. In private life we 
are all of the family of Bludyer. We 
may not, indeed, cut up a three-volumed 
book, and take a dinner and pint of sher- 
ry out of it at a coffee-room, but we make 
ourselves agreeable guests at the expense 
of the victim we discuss, and amass con- 
versational capital out of the weakness of 
our associates. Bludyer would go dinner- 
less if authors had no faults, and some of 
us would be unwelcome company enough 
but for our little talent in exposing the 
least foibles of a friend. But to prove to 
you the worth of my recipe—the facility 
of “doing” an incident into fluent rhyme— 
let us each take a pen, and see how many of 
such things we can strike off this evening. 

Marcaret.—On what subjects. 

Zoz.—On any; “The Fall of Wolfe,” 
“The Death of Guatamozin”—any of the 
stock subjects to be found in every book 
of history, or amongst the “examples” in 
any grammar. 

(A pause of five minutes, during which 
the scratching of pens is heard.) 

Zor.—I have done. 

Marearet.—And so have I. Read 
yours first, Zoe. 
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Zor. 
Upon the sward, beside a rill 
The dying Hero lay, 
The life-blood from his wounded side 
Was ebbing fast away ; 
When through the startled air a cry 
Of sudden triumph ran: 
“They ran—our foemen run!” was passed 
Along the struggling van.— 
“Who run?” exclaimed the dying chief, 
“The French!” was the reply ; 
“ Once more on England’s pennon lights 
The bird of Victory.” 
“Then I die happy,” cried the Brave, 
“TI am content to die.” 
A glow of triumph tinged his cheek, 
His spirit soared on high, 
Marcaret.—Mine is by no means s0 
successful. I attempted a different style ; 
the imitation of a Poetess guiltless of 
either “bosh” or * twaddle.” She affects 
the rugged grief style of composition. 
My sympathies cannot follow her through 
such a “ Vale of Misery.” Indeed, I see 
no necessity for inviting me to the journey. 
But some women prefer walking abroad 
in storm and rain, when they had _ better 
be at home; forgetting what Archbishop 
Leighton has so beautifully said, That 
like the bees “ when there is foul weather 
abroad we should be busy in the hive.” 
CiartBeL.—Your temperament, Mar- 
garet, disposes you to make yourself com- 
fortable. Had you been here, you would 
have put up an umbrella to break the 
fury of the storm. Something in miti- 
gation of the ills of life, always turns up 
for such as you. 
Zor.—But the poem. 
MarGarET.— 


ONE MOMENT’s CONSOLATION. 
Soul of my soul! Why wert thou made too dead; 
Why was my soaring spirit linked to thine? 
Why am I taught to fear—ay—taught to fear 
The tender tones that used to answer mine. 
Come blackness—come despair—sweep o'er my brow, 
Sad night, thou gazest on a shivered soul, 
Tears—tears unsluiced my spirit overflow, 
The big drops slow adown my sad face roll. 
Meseemeth that I stand on yon lone shore 
Where once we stood together—thou and I— 
Canst thou recall the place? No more—no more! 
Away sad thoughts !—weak waters dim mine eye. 
Come storm—come darkness—hide ye in mine heart, 
Make there your nest—nurse there your sable 
b 


rood, 

Undaunted yet my soul shall bear her part, 

And reap—aye reap—her heritage of good. 

CrarreeL.—I am ashamed of you, Mar- 
garet. Have you never read her lines on 
* Absence”—lines which ring through my 
memory a daily chime, calling me apart 
from worldly things to better thoughts, 
and those brave deeds which are the com- 
plement of better thoughts, and ought al- 
ways to succeed them. ; 
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Oh! how and by what means may I contrive 
To bring the hour that calls thee back more near; 
How may I teach my drooping hope to live 
Until that blessed time—and thou art here? 
Tl tell thee : for thy sake I will lay hold 
Of all good aims, and consecrate to thee 
In worthy deeds each moment that is told, 
‘While thou belovéd one art far from me. 
So may this dooméd time build up in me 
A thousand graces which shall yet be thine ; 
So may my love and longing hallowed be, 
And thy dear thought an influence divine. 


MarGaret.—Nobody can appreciate the 
beauty of that poem more entirely than I, 
nor that of the other little gem, which a 
Christian Minerva might inscribe upon her 
segis, and carrying it before her into the 
battle of life, keep herself unspotted from 
the world. 


Better trust all and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart which if believed 
Had blessed one’s life with true believing. 


Zor.—It is a question of taste, and not 
of appreciation. Margaret does not like 
to see grief bowing at the foot-lights, and 
will not throw her a bouquet. But see 
what I have done while you were talking. 


A DREAM OF THE INFINITE. 

Deep hidden in the clouds of circumstance, 
My captive spirit pined its strength away, 
Waiting the coming of the glory ray, 
Wrapt in a fixed Immutability— 

An awful deathlike trance— 
Till the faint spirit tones came rushing by 
And actuated by its own Intensity 
My spirit soared on high! 

Far out into the Dread 

Their mighty pinions spread, 
Crowned with the lightnings—and the unceasing 

roll 

Of the immeasurable in our track! 

Till whirling echoing back, 
Pealed the great spirit-minor o'er my head, 
Striking the knell of earthly hopes and fears, 
While the pale glister of an Angel's tears 

Shone o’er the conquered soul! 


There! I maintain that that produc- 
tion is not one whit more incomprehensi- 
ble than the song of the Morning Star to 
Lucifer in the “ Drama of Exile.” 

Marearet (hesitatingly).—I do not de- 
fend the “Song of the Morning Star,” nor 
many other things in the “ Drama of Ex- 
ile,” but I think that there are admira- 
ble beauties in that poem, which should 
have kept it sacred from your satiric 
pen. The moment that the author’s muse 
comes down from the shadowy into the 
human, leaving the “ Desertness” and 
“spectral Dread,” the poem becomes full of 
a beauty and pathos unequalled as I think 
by any other poem by a woman’s pen. 
There is a passage in Adam’s blessing to 
the Woman, which ought to be printed on 
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broad-sheets, and scattered by colporteurs 
throughout the length and breadth of these 
United States, till a copy were in the hands 
of every individual tainted or taintable 
with the prevailing heresies on the posi- 
tion of woman. 
If woe by thee 

Had issue to the world, thon shalt go forth 
An angel of the woe thou didst achieve ; 
Found acceptable to the world instead 
Of others of that name, of whose bright steps 
Thy deed made bare the hills. Be satisfied; 
Something thou hast to bear through womanhood— 
Peculiar suffering answering to the sin; 
Some pang paid down for each new human life 
Some weariness in guarding such a life ; 
Some coldness from the guarded ; some mistrust 
From those thou hast too well served; from those 

beloved 
Too loyally some treason: feebleness 
Within thy heart, and cruelty without, 
And pressures of an alien tyranny 
With its dynastic reasons of larger bones 
And stronger sinews. But, go to! thy love 
Shall chaunt itself its own beatitudes 
After its own life-working. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad; 
A poor man, served by thee, shall make thee rich; 
An old man, helped by thee, shall make thee strong; 
Thon shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. 


Zor.—The tears are in our eyes, Mar- 
garet. I too propose to benefit my sex by 
a speech I shall have the questionable 
honor to deliver some day at Syracuse, 
the capital of the Amazons, “Fellow- 
women,” I shall say, “did it ever chance 
to you to find yourselves singly or in pairs 
in the midst of a wide solitary field, sur- 
rounded by moderately excited cattle? 
and did you render a philosophical account 
to yourselves of the relief you experienced 
on seeing a small boy advancing towards 
you? ‘Tell me, fellow-women, has not 
nature implanted in us a conscious sense 
of difference on some points—may I not 
say inferiority ?” 

Marcaret.—Zoe, do you imagine that 
a@ woman, who has stood unmoved for 
hours on a platform before a raging as- 
sembly of the other sex, is to be — 
as you or I would be, by a drove of cattle 

CLaRIBeL.— You are more severe on 
them than Zoe is. She gave them credit 
for retaining some of the most natural 
feelings of womanhood. But I have heard 
that some of those who wish to create 
perfect equality between the sexes are 
very exigeantes in society, where they 
are great sticklers for the present code of 
Ladies’ Rights, en attendant the redress 
of the Wrongs of Women. 

Marecaret.—It seems to me that if you 
make the solution of the question to con- 
sist, as some do, in “ignoring the habitual 
discrimination of men and women as form- 
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ing separate classes, a, regarding all 


alike as simply persons—human beings,” 
that the argument becomes in danger from 
both horns of & dilemma. Once place the 
sexes on all points on an equality as 
“simply persons—as human beings,” and 
the 
Dynastic reasons of larger bones 

destroy the equality at once, by creating 
the relation of protector and protected. 

Zor (catching a moth, which has 
been — about the light, and shak- 
ing him from her handkerchief into the 
open air).—If I never speak at Syracuse 
on Woman’s Rights, at least I will aspire 
to the presidency of a society for the pro- 
per regulation of insect suicide. Gray 
millers shall not grill themselves at an 
expense of human feelings in our lights, and 
flies shall be restricted to the use of water, 
and not cream or milk, for purposes of felo 
de se. By the way, “to the great mind 
every thing becomes an incident.” Is not 
that in Emerson ? 

Marcaret.—lI never found it in his 
works. 

CLariBeL.—Margaret, you once owned 
a very capital imitation of transcendental 
versery. 

Marcaret.—Yes; in the days of the 
Dial. “Ecstasy the law of Nature.” It 
contained all the catch words of the sect, 
and was written by a witty friend. 


Single, multiform creation ! 
Soul-dissolving ecstasy ! 

How shall our souis come fall circle, 
If we dwell not orbed in thee ? 
Strife of kings and crime of nations, 
Weakness, wickedness of heart, 

All are adjuncts to this power, 
All in ecstasy have part. 

All-pervading, ever-flowing, 
Orbing, circling ecstasy ! 

Mortal props and rafters vanish, 
Prone we cast ourselves on thee! 


Crarizet.—That is not more incom- 
prehensible than the usual run of trans- 
cendental poetry. I remember a few lines 
of “The Sphynx,” a poem much admired 
by the understanding few when it came 
out in the Dial. 

The journeying atoms 
Primordial wholes, 
Firmly draw, firmly drive 
By their animate poles. 


Marcaret.—Transcendentalism is as a 
lamp gone out. It was a protest against 
Unitarianism, which in the preceding gen- 
eration had been a protest against Puri- 
tanism. It cast a wide glare over New 
England, but the smoky flame died out as 
speedily as it had kindled, attesting at 
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once the wide-spread feeling of a want, 
and the insufficiency of the new faith for its 
satisfaction. Transcendental poetry was 
never of much account. It was mere 
prose snipped into verse and metre, tagged 
with indifferent rhyme. 

CiariBeL.—I have been reading Mar- 
garet Fuller’s Life, of late, and have been 
disappointed very much. Its defect is in 
its plan. It is like a “ Long Thursday” 
London opera night, distracting one with 
acts from half a dozen operas. Margaret 
was eminently a progressive person. The 
interest of the first thirty-five years of her 
life consists almost entirely in the de- 
velopment of her character. LKither of 
the three distinguished gentlemen, Clarke, 
Emerson, and Channing, who wrote the 
book, might have written her biography ; 
but from the system pursued of a pluralit 
of authors, it is entirely impossible to fol- 
low out her development. As soon as we 
fancy we have gained a certain insight 
into her character, the clew is broken off 
and another fastened on. 

Marcaret.—She died with Vanitas 
Vanitatum inscribed on all her labor, with 
no wish granted her on earth except that 
touching prayer for death with her husband 
and her child. And in the hour of ship- 
wreck her pride of intellect—her habit of 
command, may have been fatal to herself 
and those she loved. She had not learned 
her woman’s lesson of implicit obedience ° 
in time of danger, especially at sea. An 
ignorant emigrant mother might, with a 
kiss of agony—a prayer of trust, have 
given up her baby into the hands of the 
good steward who pledged his life to save 
the boy, and have re-embraced her little 
one on the sand-hills of Fire Island; but 
nothing would induce Margaret to part 
from her husband and her child. ~ 

CiaRIBEL.—It is a touching fact, that 
the only papers of any value which escaped 
the wreck, were the love letters that had 
passed between her and Ossoli. 

Marcaret.—Yes; and these records 
of a late but tender married love, and the 
marble form of her dead infant, seem like 
a mute plea for sisterhood and gentle 
judgment made by this woman, so beloved 
yet so calumniated, whose own mind, like 
a troubled sea, cast up mire, and dirt, and 
gold, and gems. “ Walking through dry 
places, seeking rest, and Bae none,” 
might be the motto for her biography. 
The book, such as it is, is the saddest 
thing I ever read, not pox from the cir- 
cumstances of her life, which were of 
themselves .sufficiently trying, but from 
her entire and constant disappointment in 


her own theories. She constantly ex- 
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ressed strongly her weariness of life— 
ce all had failed; but there is no look- 
ing beyond ; no resting on the hope of an 
eternal home, where we shall see all things 
in the light of God. 
CrariseL.—For some months before 
. the wreck, her boy had been teaching her 
the lessons she should have learned in her 
own infancy. Her heart had been born 
old, and it was growing young. He might 
also have led her to a simple faith. She 
might, guiding his infant steps, have en- 
bey “asa little child” the kingdom of 
od. 
Zor.—While you have been talking, I 
have made another poem. 


LINES ON SETTING A CAPTIVE MILLER FREE. 
“ Put out the light.”—Shakespeare. 
Fly, aity sprite; imprisoned now no more, 
Haste to the mossy dells where violets lie, 
Upon the pinions of the south wind soar, 
And all rejoicing in thy liberty ; 
Hence, child of freedom, fly! 
Hie to the greenwood, where the gushing rills 
Flow swiftly onward on their gentle way, 
Where the glad nightingale her vesper trills, 
And flowerets fold their leaves at close of day ; 
Haste joyously away! : 
‘Where the pine forest rears its stately head, 
Where the pale primrose pours its rich perfume, 
Where tulips bright their gaudy petals shed, 
And the young roses all unrecked of bloom 
Amid the deepening gloom. 


Hence! cleave once more the blue ethereal air, 
And when the moon illumes the ocean's breast, 
Seek thee some bed beside the waters fair, 
And when the earth in her dark robes is drest 
Fold thy light wings and rest! 


Marearet.—That is so speciously non- 
sensical, that it would be worth while to 
try if it might not impose on the editor of 
some literary journal, who, deceived by the 
sweetness of the metre, might print it in 
good faith as the production of a disciple 
of Mrs. Hemans. 

Zor.—Multitudes of published poems 
are to the full as absurd. Did we ever 
show you, Claribel, the poem Margaret 
and I once wrote to see what we could do 
as a bona fide joint impromptu? Vile as 
it is, it is an average specimen of the style 
of poem to which it belongs. We agreed 
to compose in alternate lines. Neither 
was to hesitate or change a word. We 
started without any design, nor did we 
find one, till I gave the two last lines in a 
breath and wrote over it a title. 


THE ORIGIN OF PEARLS. 


They wandered slowly o'er the plain, 
The father and the daughter, 

Until they reached a silvery lake 
‘Of clear and placid water. 
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Where sitting sadly by its side 
Her tears dropped slowly in; 

They were soft tears of woman’s pride, 
Of sorrow, not of sin. 

There came a naiad from the wave, 
And caught them in a shell! 

More purely white than mountain-snow, 
She caught them as they fell. 

The father watched the glancing sprite, 
And bending o'er his child, 

He said with accents low and soft, 
And lips that faintly smiled— 

“ Behold, sweet girl, the ways of love; 
Those tears that sadly fell, 

Shall prove bright gems of precious worth 
Hid in that prison shell.” 


CraripeL.—Was that really im- 
promptu ? 

Zoe.—I hope you don’t suppose it was 
any thing else. It was repeated off with- 
out pause, as I have said it to you. 

Marcaret.—I can more lenient to 
original trash, I think, than to the trash 
which spoils a foreign poet by translation. 
I greatly prefer to read the works of any 
foreign bard (if I cannot understand them 
in his own tongue), through the medium 
of a prose translation in a third language. 
One is not annoyed by awkward English, 
and the poetry retains a sort of foreign 
flavor. 

CuarineL.—By the way, German prose 
may be literally translated, and the English 
version of a German work gains by a 
little foreign flavor ; but Frenchified Eng- 
lish is a caricature of fine writing ; and 
justice may be best done to a French 
author by rendering his work, not word 
for word, but idiom for idiom. 

Zor.—I seldom read poetical transla- 
tions without thinking of what the cock- 
ney draper aptly said, that Homer by Mr. 
Pope was “unclassicked, not translated.” 

Marcaret.—A few years since every 
literary miss, and forward schoolboy tried 
their hands upon translation, and the re- 
sult was, both so vile and so voluminous, 
that it is a mercy the task of compiling an 
edition of the “ Poets and Poetry of Eu- 
rope” was not appropriated by one who, 
as Carlyle says, would have edited them 
as one “ edits wagon loads of broken bricks 
and dry mortar, simply by tumbling up 
the wagon.” 

CxrariweL.—One of our very best Eng- 
lish translations, is Leigh Hunt’s spirited 
version of Redi’s Bacchanalian Ode in 
praise of the wines of Tuscany. 

And drink of the wine ofthe vine benign, 
That sparkles warm in Sansovine ! 


Those lines are more musical than the 
Italian—and think of the old gentleman 
having been a water-drinker after all ! 
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Zor.—He sings the praise of ice as 
musically and enthusiastically as that of 
the vine, If I were a member of the 
skating club, I’d skate an inscription from 
the Ode on Lake Wenham. 

Marcaret.-Reading a translated poem 
ought to be made a punishment for not 
having studied the language of the origi- 


. nal, and therefore I would never find fault 


with a translation, like Cary’s Dante, in 
which the strained involved English makes 
the author’s meaning harder to get at than 
it would be to a student with common 
sense in the original with even an imper- 
fect knowledge of the poet’s tongue; but 
the huge mass of modern poetical trans- 
lation is in the glib versification of the 
Laura Matilda school. I speak feelingly 
upon this subject, because I number 
amongst the sins of my youth a transla- 
tion, which I suffered to appear in print, of 
what was probably in the original a rude, 
rough, broken, and effective ejaculato 
people’s ballad. I reduced it to smoo 
annual-like stanzas—reminding me when- 
ever I think of it, of Champagne or spark- 
ling Moselle in a cut glass decanter. It 
was courteously alluded to, too, at thetime, 
by no less an authority than a London 
Quarterly Reviewer ! 

Zor.— Who can write a respectable im- 
itation of the national poetry of the old 
Sherwood Forestdays? Why is it that 
the Ballad, the earliest expression of pop- 
ular feeling, dies out at the approach of 
civilization? Sir Walter Scott’s “Glen- 
finlas” is scarcely worth the trouble of 
reprint—and if you want to see degenera- 
tion, com the fragment “ Barthram’s 
Dirge” with “ Elfinland Weed.” or “ Ru- 
diger,” or the “Eve of St. John.” 

Marearet.—It was always a proof to 
me how greatly the national taste for poe- 
try was far gone from original simplicity 
in Johnson’s days, that Chatterton’s imi- 
tation was so widely mistaken for a gen- 
uine old Ballad. Any one familiar with 
Ellis, Ritson, and Bishop Percy. could, it 
seems to me, detect the forgery in half a 
line. There is another vice of ordinary 
translation—I mean expansion—which in- 
terferes with our rendering the lays of an 
earlier day. A nation in its infancy lisps 
in numbers, intent not on its form of 
speech, but the expression of its feeling. 
When it has acquired greater command of 
language it is so pleased by “the beauty 
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and newness of its art” that it floods its 
ideas with words, and loses the conciseness 
and simplicity, and at the same time the 
pre-Raphaelitic attention to details, which 
characterized its earlier poetry. 

Zor.—To resume your champagne simile 
it would be well if our translators in de- 
canting would be content to give us du 
champagne non mousseau at least free 
from the adulteration of their own turnip 
juice or gooseberry. 

C’est le bon roi Dagobert 
Qui mit sa culotte 4 l’envers, 


Translate that, Margaret. 
MarcarET.— 


The Monarch roused him from his slumbers. 
The foe came on, and great their numbers. 
Good was the king—a warrior brave, 

Bold Dagobert the name they gave. 

So hasty dressed he for the row, sirs, 

That wrong side out he donned his trowsers, 


Zor.—You are not competent to the 
task, Margaret. You have no genius for 
redundancy. The nursery distich has five 
principal words. These you have only 
expanded into a line a-piece with one to 
spare for the interpolation of your own 
gratuitous supposition. You have given, 
however, the jerky way in which some 
folks translate epigrams: 

CiariseL.—lIt is nearly twelve o’clock, 


“See, we have wasted half a summer's night!” 


may we not say with-Arteveld. You 
have damaged the reputation of poets we 
all love; and mercy and truth have not 
met together in your estimate of the poet- 
lings. What good does it do to point out 
spots in the sun? Leave us to fancy him 
all brightness. 

Zor.—What good may I have done to 
poetlings? Such good as may be done 
ty nailing a dead hawk to a barn door! 

or does it do us harm to turn our opin- 
ion of our favorites sometimes wrong- 
side out, and ravel out unsightly threads. 
And principally good is done by reflections 
on this subject, because young writers may 
be warned to have an eye to sense, and 
some may be scared, as Margaret and I 
have been, from second-rate attempts at 
versification. A verse containing bits of 
broken similes is not redeemed by unim- 
peachableness of rhyme—or sweetness of 
rhythm. 
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THE LOST PRINCE. 


[We shall probably not again be called upon to give place to another article on the subject of the Dauphin, 
and we only do so now in justice to our readers, whose curiosity has been excited by the two previous articles 
from Mr, Hanson, and who may consider themselves entitled to know all the developments which have been 
made in this strange history since his last communication. The first article which we published on this sub- 
ject, “ Have we a Bourbon amongst us?” was introduced by a letter from one of the most distinguished clergy- 





men of the Episcopal Church, vouching for the 


pectability and disinterested zeal of the author, and the folk 


lowing review is by another eminent clergyman of the same church, who, as will be seen, has had the advan- 
tage of knowing Mr. Williams from his boyhood, and whose testimony is beyond the suspicion of sinister 


motives or partisan zeal.—Ep. P. 1.} 


Tue Lost Prince: facts tending to prove the iden- 
tity of Louis the Seventeenth of France, and the 
Rev. Eleazer Williams, Missionary among the In- 
dians of North America. By John H. Hanson. 
New-York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 1854. pp. 479 


T= Rev. Mr. Hanson, author of the 

articles on this subject published in 
this magazine in February and April of 
last year, avowed his deep interest in the 
question from the start, and has not hesi- 
tated to declare his conviction, that the 
‘Rev. Eleazer Williams is the son of Louis 
Sixteenth of France, and, consequently, 
the Dauphin, who was alleged to have 
died in the tower of the Temple at Paris, on 
the 8th of June 1795. Under such an im- 

ression, it was not to be expected that 
Mr. Hanson, after all that he had done, 
would let the subject sleep. He has, ac- 
cordingly, given it diligent attention—has 
examined critically all that has been writ- 
ten and said against the claims of Mr. 
Williams—has travelled extensively, to 
look up additional evidence—and has fi- 
nally come forth with the result of his in- 
vestigations, in a handsome duodecimo of 
479 , in a little less than a year after 
his first article on the subject was pub- 
lished. The volume bears the title of the 
motto at the head of this article, Taz 
Lost Prince. And Mr. Hanson has not 
labored in vain. He has certainly accom- 

plished something. We may even say, 
a has done a good deal. Where his work 
does not produce conviction, it will at 
least prea me respect. He we think, 
cleared the way for, and abundantly justi- 
fied the following propositions : 

1. The Dauphin did not die in the 

Temple, as the French Government alleged 
at the time, and as has been commonly 


supposed. 

2. The child that died there was clan- 
destinely introduced as a substitute for 
the Dauphin, while the Dauphin was se- 
cretly carried away. 

3. He was brought to America, and 
disposed of, with the intent that he should 
never appear as a claimant of the throne 
of France. 


justified in asserting, 


4. Two French refugees, as they were 
supposed to be, a man and woman, ap- 
peared in Albany, N. Y., in 1795, m 
charge of two children, a boy and girl, 
under such circumstances as to justify the 
theory, that the boy was the Dauphin ; 
and that they left Albany for parts um 
known. , 

5. In the same year, 1795, two French- 
men, one of them having the appearance 
of a Roman Catholic priest, brought “a 
weak, sickly boy, in a state of mental im- 
becility,” to Ticonderoga, and left him 
with the Indians. The child was adopted 
by an Iroquois chief, named Thomas Wik 
liams. 

6. This child is proved to be the Rev. 
Eleazer Williams. 

7. Mr. Williams is not an Indian. 

8. The Duchess D’Angouléme, and the 
other members of the French Bourbon fa- 
mily, have always known that the Dau- 
phin did not die in the Temple, and that he 
was carried to America. 

9. The same members of the French 
Royal family have always been well ad- 
vised, so as to believe the fact, that the 
Dauphin was still alive, in the person of 
the Rev. Eleazer Williams. 

We do not say that all these proposi- 
tions are clearly demonstrated ; for then 
there would be no remaining question. 
Some of them are, doubtless, better esta- 
blished than others. Some, indeed, are 
poe beyond the possibility of doubt. 

ut the sum of probabilities which cluster 
around the more doubtful, is of a nature 
and character fully to justify the conclu- 
sion, that Mr. Williams may be the Dau- 
phin, and, perhaps, to justify the belief, 
that he actually is so. Mr. Hanson has 
prefaced his argument by the following 
two mottos, which appear on his title- 

“There is no historical truth 
against which obstinacy cannot raise some 
objections. Many people think themselves 
inst an alleged 
historical fact, its impossibility, without 
considering, that nothing is true or untrue 
in the eye of history because it is probable 
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or improbable, but simply because, as- 
suming its general logical possibility, it 
can be proved to be or not to be a fact.”— 
Bunsen. “On appealing, after a number 
of years, to the evidence of facts, it will 
always be found, in the end, that proba- 
bility is, in all things, the best symptom 
of truth."—Lamartine. According to 
the principle of these two mottos, wherein 
the above propositions, as stated by us, 
are not clearly demonstrated, they may 
be safely weighed in the balance of proba- 
bilities ; and it is on this principle that we 
have thought proper to give them form 
and place. The negative of either of them 
cannot be established by like probabilities, 
as, for example, in the contradiction be- 
tween Mr. Williams and the Prince de 
Joinville, which, indeed, has no direct 
bearing on either of the propositions we have 
laid down, though it may possibly be re- 
garded as having an incidental relation. 
But, assuming that the Prince de Join- 
ville was disappointed in the result of his 
interview with Mr. Williams, it is easy to 
see, that he was forced into this contradic- 
tion by his plan and policy, admitting the 
facts alleged by Mr. Williams. Here the 
rule of probability applies with great 
force in favor of Mr. Williams’ account, as 
it is very improbable that the Prince 
would assent to its truth. He could not 
do it, in consistency with the alleged pur- 
pose of his mission. 

Mr. Hanson, by his industry and zeal 
in this cause, has certainly collected most 
important and vital evidence on this ques- 
tion, since his first papers were published, 
in February and April of last year; and 
in the volume now under consideration, 
he has grouped all the testimony in the 
case with great skill and with telling ef- 
fect. For his zeal he needs no apology ; 
for he professes to believe in his story, 
which, if true, is worthy of any man’s 
enthusiasm. The first item of additional 
evidence brought forward, which we pro- 

se to notice, is the second affidavit of 

fr. Williams’ reputed mother, Mary Ann 
Williams, which was made by her to cor- 
rect the false statements of the first. To 
speak in the mildest terms that will pro- 
perly characterize the discrepancy be- 
tween the two documents, as it applies to 
the question at issue, it is a most as- 
tounding disclosure—astounding not onl 
for the sudden flood, of light which it 
casts on the main question, but especially 
and altogether more astounding for the 
audacity of the fraud practised in the 
means of obtaining, and in the mode of 
uttering, the first affidavit. This docu- 
ment, it would seem, was obtained at the 
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instance of M. De Courcy, though there 
is no evidence that he gave instructions 
that would suggest or justify the fraud. 
It appears, however, to have been quite 
acceptable to him, as might have Toe 
expected from his known feelings. For 
what reasons he took it to France, before 
it was published here, or whether he went 
expressly on that errand, we are not in- 
formed. It is natural to suppose, from 
the fact of his going to France with this 
document in his pocket, that it required 
to be submitted there. He then returned 
it to New-York, to be published in the 
Courrier des Etats Unis, from which 
journal it went the rounds of the papers 
of the country, silencing, as was supposed 
at the time, the pretensions of Mr Wil- 
liams, and overwhelming them with ridi- 
cule and contempt. The history of this 
remarkable document is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the following certificate : 


“T certify that the affidavit sworn to before me in 
March last, by Mrs. Mary Ann Williams, was in the 
English language. She came to my office, in Hogans- 
burgh, either in company with, or met there, the 
Rev. Francis Marcoux, Roman Catholic priest at St. 
Regis. Two Indians were also present. Mr. Mar- 
coux acted as interpreter, and put the questions to her 
in the Indian language, and interpreted them in Eng- 
lish. A. Futon, J. P. 

“ Hogansburgh, July 8, 1853.” 


It will be observed, that Mrs. Williams 
gave her evidence in the Indian language, 
not understanding English ; and that Mr 
Marcoux interpreted it to the Justice of 
the Peace, Mr. Fulton, in English, to be 
put down, sworn to, and published in 
that language. It was executed and pub- 
lished accordingly. But, in all the par- 
ticulars mentioned in this affidavit, touch- 
ing the question before the public, Mrs. 
Williams is made to contradict her re- 
puted son, the Rev. Mr. Williams, and to 
implicate him in false statements. She is 
made repeatedly to declare, that Eleazer 
Williams is her own son; to deny the 
story to the contrary, and to maintain 
June as the month in which she thinks 
he was born. Suffice it to state, that she 
is made to say and swear to in English, a 
language which she did not understand, 
many things important to the point in 
issue, which she did not say in her own 
tongue, which she did not intend to say, 
and which she could not say with truth 
and a good conscience ; all which, when 
she came to have it explained to her, as it 
really was, she entirely repudiated, and 
went before the same magistrate, Mr. 
Fulton, a second time, and made a new 
affidavit in her own lan 3; and not- 
withstanding she was followed up by Mr. 
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Marcoux’s friends, with assiduous efforts 
to embarrass her, and to ees her — 
ing her conscience, she nevertheless, 
fn her second affidavit, declared, that the 
Rev. Eleazer Williams was an adopted 
child, and corrected all the other points in 
which she had been misinterpreted by Mr. 
Marcoux in her first affidavit. Mrs. Wil- 
liams swears, in her second affidavit, that 
Mr. Marcoux, with others, some women, 
persuaded her to make the first, and that 
she found, when the first was explained 
to her, that it contained things which she 
did not intend to say, and which were not 
true; that is, all the material points of 
the case. These two affidavits, and the 
history of them, are given in the twentieth 
chapter of the book now under notice, and 
they claim an attentive perusal by those 
who desire to understand the merits of 
this controversy. We need not name the 
legal or technical denomination which 
characterizes this fraud, as all know that 
it constitutes a very high crime. Mr. 
Hanson might well be eloquent, as he is, 
on this branch of his argument. We cite 
a single sentence: “Taking advantage of 
her ignorance of all languages, but Indian, 
and relying upon the obscurity of a bar- 
baric tongue. to hide from the world his 
imposture, this clergyman falsely inter- 
prets her answers to the magistrate, sub- 
stitutes wholesale statements, adapted to 
his own ends, for those which she in real- 
ity makes; then falsely interprets his in- 
terpretation to her, procures her oath to 
his fabrication, poisons the fountains of 
truth and justice at their primal and most 
sacred source, arid seeks to send the poor 
woman into the grave with a sworn lie 
upon her lips, against the child of her 
option, that he might at once destroy 
his reputation, and deceive the world 
upon a grave — of history.” And 
when M. De Courcy gets possession of 
this precious document, he goes on a mis- 
sion to France, peradventure to have it 
determined there when and where it shall 
be published; and it is sent back to be 
published in New-York. 

It is true that this enormity in the social 
state does not prove that the Rev. Eleazer 
Williams is the son of Louis Sixteenth ; 
but it does prove that man must have a 
strong motive, and should receive no tri- 
fling compensation, to practice subornation 
of perjury to prevent the establishment of 
such an historical fact. It proves, more- 
over, that there is some stupendous wrong 
in this business, be it to rob a born prince 
of his right to a throne, or a private and 
humble individual of his character, the lat- 
ter of which may, possibly, in this case, be 
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more highly prized than the former. So 
palpable a fraud too, and a fraud of such a 
character, will naturally lead men to think, 
that, after all, there is something in this 
question not only deserving of considera- 
tioion, but of very grave import. There is 
not, perhaps, in the whole history of this 
complicated affair, another incident of a 
more striking and impressive character. 
Every one will ask, what could be the mo- 
tive of this subornation of perjury ? and 
let him who can, answer. 

Another interesting and instructive part 
of the additional evidence adduced by Mr. 
Hanson, is the narrative, and more succinct 
affidavit, of Mrs. Brown, of New Orleans, 
also given in the twentieth chapter of the 
book, and in Appendix N., Mrs. Reid certi- 
fies by affidavit to the character of Mrs. 
Brown, and the Rev. Mr. Whitall, in the 
same way, to that of Mrs. Reid. Thecredi- 
billty of the testimony is well guaranteed. 
Mrs. Brown was formerly wife of the Secre- 
tary of Count D’ Artois, and resided six 
years, from 1804 to 1810, at Holyrood 
House, Edinburgh, with the royal exiles ; 
and for nearly as long a time afterwards, she 
was on terms of intimacy: with the Bourbon 
family, and did them some service, which 
was highly appreciated. Her position as 
wife of the Secretary of the Count, was 
doubtless above that of adomestic. Hence, 
while in exile, the Duchess d’Angouléme 
seems to have admitted her to some de- 
gree of confidence. The knowledge, how- 
ever, which she attained from the Duchess, 
and through other channels, while in this 
relation to the royal family, of the Rev. 
Eleazer Williams, as the recognized Dau- 
phin, seems to have been purely accidental, 
and it is all the more valuable on that ac- 
count. She testifies that the Duchess 
d’Angouléme told her, that “She knew 
the Dauphin was alive and safe in Ameri- 
ca.” The affidavit also proves, that the 
royal family knew that he was called by 
the name of Williams; but they said “he 
was incompetent to reign ;” or as detailed 
more particularly by Mr. Hanson, page 
420, “Mrs Brown went on to say, that, 
according to Mrs. Chamberlain’s state- 
ment (Mrs. Chamberlain was wife to the 
Secre of Count De Coigny,) the sub- 
ject had been much discussed in the pal- 
ace, and that the royal family said, Wil- 
liams was incompetent to reign, and his 
elevation to the throne would only increase 
the difficulties of the times—that a man 
had come out from America to confer with 
them on the subject, and that she had seen 
him. Money was given to this man, and 
he returned to America.” Mrs. Brown 
had often heard in the royal family, that 
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Bellanger was the name of the man who 
carried the Dauphin to America. Mrs. 
Brown was an old and retired lady, had 

through many trying vicissitudes 
of life, and had nothing more to hope for 
from the world, being on the borders of 
the grave, and dying of a cancer in the 


breast. Her testimony is simple, and ap-, 


parently honest. It is entirely indepen- 
dent of all other sources; and yet, so far 
as it goes, it is perfectly coincident with 
the history of Mr. Williams’ life. She was 
never before acquainted with any body, 
except the members of the royal family, 
who knew any thing about Mr. Williams. 
This, certainly, is a very remarkable fact. 
The name of Williams she knew well as 
being that under which the Dauphin was 
known to the royal family ; but his Chris- 
tian name she had forgotten. When asked 
if it were Joseph, or Aaron, or some oth- 
ers, she prompfly said, No; but when 
Eleazer was mentioned, her memory seem- 
ed to brighten up, and she said, “It seems 
to me it was Eleazer.” If Mrs. Brown’s 
evidence is to be received, it proves, that 
the history of Mr. Williams was as well 
known to the royal family, as to any of 
those who have been personally acquaint- 
ed with him all his life in this country. 
It is probable, from all accounts, that the 
Duchess d’Angouléme, while a young per- 
son, supposed her brother the Dauphin 
was dead. But the Duke de Provence, 
who came to the throne as Louis the 
Eighteenth, who plotted against his broth- 
er, Louis the Sixteenth, in the progress of 
the Revolution, and who is supposed to 
have intrigued to get Bellanger into the 
Tower, in charge of the Dauphin, is known 
to have had the care of his niece till her 
marriage ; and it were strange, if he could 
not prepare her mind, after the horrors of 
the Revolution were chiefly obliterated, 
and when she herself was interested in the 
exclusion of the Dauphin from the throne, 
to receive the intelligence, that her brother 
was yet alive, but ina condition that un- 
fitted him for the assumption of regal 
power. But the Duchess was not a Lad 
Macbeth, and conscience will always wor 
in tender minds. It is in evidence, that 
she went down to the grave with a weighty 
sorrow upon her heart. 

Mrs. Brown never had supposed that 
the information she possessed on this sub- 
ject could be of any practical importance. 
She obtained it accidentally, and had oc- 
casionally spoken of Mr. Williams acci- 
dentally. Mrs. Reid had heard her speak 
of him for the last fifteen years, as an in- 
teresting item in the history of the royal 
family, in which she sympathized; but 


neither she nor her auditors ever supposed 
that anything would comeof it. All this 
—and it is by no means inconsiderable— 
is manifestly a distinct and independent 
chapter in the field of evidence on this 
subject; and being perfectly and even 
strikingly coincident with all the rest, it 
adds to the sum of probabilities belonging 
to the question a quantity of great weight 
and force. It is more especially important, 
as it shows, first, that the royal family 
never had any doubt that Mr. Williams 
was the Dauphin; and next, that they have 
never failed to keep themselves well in- 
formedabout him. Admitting these facts, 
the theory of the case supposes that he was 
sent here to get rid of him, and that, so 
long as this purpose could be maintained, 
there was humanity enough in the family 
to take some interest in his obscure and 
humble fortunes, and in an indirect way, 
and by occult agencies, to administer oc- 
casionally to his support and comfort. It 
will be seen, also, that this theory tallies 
exactly with the interest in Mr, Williams 
shown by the Louis Philippe family, and 
with the alleged mission of the Prince 
de Joinville to Green Bay. 

We will now return to propositions laid 
down by us, in the former part of this 
article. 

1. The Dauphin did not die in the Tem- 
ple. The evidence on this point must, we 
think, now be regarded as conclusive. Mr. 
Hanson has collected and arra it most 
satisfactorily. It amounts to onstra- 
tion. We may perhaps say, that the in- 
stincts of historical acumen have lon 
since decided this point against the alleged 
death of the Dauphin in the Temple; or 
rather, they have never been able to enter- 
tain it as a fact. Even to superficial ob- 
servers, it has always seemed, more or —_ 
as a got up affair, or political trick play 
off on the public. In view of the alleged 
facts of the case, wrapped in so much ob- 
scurity, no strong mind has ever been sa- 
tisfied with the procés verbal ordered and 
sanctioned by the Convention. The theo- 

of the Dauphin’s escape supposes that 
the Duke de Provence had, by his intrigu 
outwitted the Convention. The Duke 
got rid of his brother, Louis XVI., as he 
had wished, without having the responsi- 
bility of his decapitation; and the only 
obstacle now in his way to the throne was 
the Dauphin. But Dessaux, the first 
physician in all France, had pronounced 
that his disease was not incurable, and 
that with proper treatment, he might get 
well; or, as the Duchess d’ Angoulémesays, 
“he undertook to cure him.” Dessaux 
suddenly dies, with rumors whispered 
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about, that he had been poisoned. His 
medical pupil, M. Abeillé, uniformly said 
he was poisoned. The appointed physi- 
cian of the Dauphin, attached to the roy- 
al family, who would naturally feel the 
strongest interest in the life and health of 
the child, who had pronounced his com- 
plaints by no means alarming, and who 
manifestly felt a confidence that he could 
raise him up again, is out of the way. They 
who, in so great an emergency as that of 
opening the way to a throne for a favorite, 
would not pause at the secret disposal of 
the life of a private citizen, might, never- 
theless, shrink from imbruing their hands 
in the blood of a prince; more especially, 
if that prince could, by any means, be 
spirited away, put beyond sight and hear- 
ing of the public, and a sickly child be 
madé to die in his place as the Dauphin. 
Certain it is,that Bellanger, in the interest 
of the Duke de Provence and of his party, 
and by their influence. was introduced to the 
Temple, just at this time, as commissary, 
and spent a day there, having every thing 
his own way. while others acting in concert 
with him were in and about the Temple. 
If the Dauphin was not carried off at this 
time, and another sick child substituted, 
it was not because they had not the most 
favorable opportunity. It is no less cer- 
tain, that the archives of police in France 
will show the record of an order, dated 
the 8th of June, 1795, the day on which 
the child in the Temple died, which was 
sent out to the departments, to arrest, on 
every high-road in France, any travellers 
bearing with them a child of eight years 
old or thereabouts, as there had been an 
escape of royalists from the Temple. But, 
. if it was important to the Duke de Pro- 
vence that the Dauphin should be carried 
off, as he was not likely to die a natural 
death, it was equally important to the Con- 
vention, that he should be supposed to 
have died in the Temple; and a child did 
die there on the 8th of June. Hence the 
sham of the procés verbal. and the hasty 
and irreverent funeral of the child. Hence, 
when Louis XVIII. ordered prayers for 
the souls of those members of the royal 
family who perished in the Revolution, he 
was not impious enough to order pray- 
ers for the soul of Charles Louis, the 
Dauphin. Hence the searching eye of 
astute historians has never been able to 
find the death of the Dauphin. Hence 
the studious abstinence of the Bourbons, 
when in power, from too much pains of 
search for the bones of the Dauphin. And 
hence the uniform belief of the Bourbon 
family of France, down to this time, that 
the Dauphin was alive, and in America. 
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Should they not know where they had 
sent him? And should not the common 
dictates of humanity, even in such an 
iniquitous plot, prompt them to observe 
the track of their victim, so long as he 
did not threaten to rise and compass their 
deep damnation ? They must watch him 
any how, tosee that he had no chance of 
doing so. We may, perhaps, be justified 
in saying, that a clearer case was never 
made out, in the records of historical evi- 
dence, than that the alleged death of the 
Dauphin was a political fabrication, which 
the French Convention, since the Dauphin 
had slipped through their fingers, and the 
royal family were all that time equally 
interested in maintaining before the worid. 
We have no space to present even a tithe 
of the evidence on the point. 

2. Our second proposition is, that the 
child that died in the Temple was clan- 
destinely introduced as a substitute for the 
Dauphin, while the Dauphin was secretly 
carried away. 

Even Beauchesne has left a chasm in 
his narrative, amply sufficient for the ac- 
complishment of this object, viz., from the 
31st of May, when Bellanger left the Tem- 
ple, to the 5th of June. In pandering to 
the tastes of that class of religionists in 
the Church of Rome, who delight in no- 
thing so much as in the supernatural and 
miraculous, Beauchesne has utterly ruin- 
ed himself in the estimation of all sober 
and right-minded men, Christians and 
others. That want of honesty which 
could revel in such arrant fictions, destroys 
his character for credibility in all things 
else, except as verified by other author- 
ities. He was undoubtedly the paid agent 
of his employers, and wrote for a party. 
This is all we choose to say of a man who 
could be guilty of such rant, except that 
we have no objection to any of the things 
he has chosen to put in the mouth of the 
child which Bellanger left behind him 
when he took away the Dauphin, as they 
catry the stamp of their fictitious and ut- 
terly incredible character on the face of 
them. For nursery tales they might do 
very well; but to be put forward as his- 
tory, is an insult to every lover of truth. 
For the multifarious evidence which Mr. 
Hanson has adduced on the disappearance 
of the Dauphin, and the introduction of 
another sick child in his place, who died 
there on the 8th of June, we must refer 
to his own argument, after remarking 
that, in our opinion, no question of history 
ever had a more satisfactory solution. 

3. The Dauphin was brought to America 
with the intent that he should never ap- 
pear as a claimant of the throne of France. 
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We do not claim for this proposition 
any thing more than the sum of probabili- 
ties which arise from previous and subse- 
quent history. From the nature of the 
transaction, as a secret mission, we do not 
expect to find the name of the ship, or a 
history of the voyage, or a publicly au- 
thenticated record of the names of the per- 
sons in charge of the child.. What is cer- 
tain is, that the ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous Duke de Provence found his brother, 
Louis XVI., and the Dauphin, in his path 
to the throne of France ; that he connived 
at the Revolution, so far as it tended to 
remove his brother out of his way ; that, 
without authority of law or precedent, he 
set up his own court, and issued his pro- 
clamations as Regent, after his brother 
was beheaded; that the Dauphin was 
still in his way; that Dessaux, the most 
eminent physician of France, had been in 
attendance on the Dauphin for nearly the 
whole of the month of May—and, let it be 
known, that, although he found the Dau- 
phin suffering under mental imbecility, 
and tumors on the knees and wrists, as 
the result of long confinement and bad 
treatment, he did not consider his physical 
constitution essentially impaired, or his 
life in danger ; that, consequently, it was 
naturally expected the Dauphin would be 
restored to heaith, under the treatment of 
Dessaux ; that Dessaux, when asked one 
day, on leaving his patient, if he thought 
the child would die, expressed himself ina 
low voice, that he feared there were those 
who wished him dead ; that Dessaux died 
on the thirty-first of May, in a mysterious 
manner, and that Abeillé, his pupil, said 
he was poisoned ; that the Duke de Pro- 
vence intrigued successfully to get his own 
tools in and about the Temple, till they 
had possession and control of the person 
of the Dauphin ; that Bellanger, his em- 
ployé in the arts of painting and design, 
obtained the place of Commissary of the 
Temple, under the Convention, surrounded 
by his associates in and outside of the 
prison ; that he was alone with the Dau- 
phin a whole day, including a night, seek- 
ing and succeeding to amuse the child 
with specimens of his art; that, on the 
8th of June, the very day when the child 
in the Temple died, the whole police of 
France was put on the qui vive, by order 
of the agents of the Convention, to arrest 
any travellers on the high-roads, bearing 
achild with them of eight years old or 
more, as some of the royal family had es- 
caped from the temple; that, afterwards, 
in the same year, 1795, a French gentle- 
man and lady appeared at Albany, N. Y., 
under noticeable circumstances, in charge 
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of two French children, a boy and girl, 
the boy about the age of the Dauphin, but 
disposed to amuse himself after the man- 
ner of a child of two or three years of age, 
and refusing to notice any attentions and 
addresses of strangers; that the boy pass- 
ed under the nanie of Monsieur Louis ; 
that this party left Albany for parts un- 
known ; that, not long after, two French- 
men, one taken for a Roman Catholic 
priest, appeared at Ticonderoga, in charge 
of a boy answering to the description of 
the one brought to Albany, who was left 
with the Indians, and adopted by an Iro- 
quois Chief, of the name of Thomas 
Williams; that the same French gentle- 
man—apparently the same—who disposed 
of the boy to Thomas Williams, came to 
visit him afterwards, when the family. 
were at Lake George, where a touching 
interview ensued; and that the Rev. 
Eleazer Williams is the same person as 
the boy thus adopted. Moreover, it is 
certain that the royal family of France 
have always known and believed that the 
Dauphin was alive, and that he was car- 
ried to America; that they have always 
kept themselves informed of his history, 
and known him under the name of Elea- 
zer Williams, afterwards Reverend and 
Missionary among the Indians ; and that 
Bellanger, above named, has always been 
recognized by the royal family and other 
parties, as the agent who brought the 
Dauphin to America, took him to Ticon- 
deroga, and disposed of him as the adopted 
child of Thomas Williams. Still, the Rev. 
Eleazer Williams may not be the same 
person with the Dauphin who was con- 
fined in the Temple, and who is alleged to 
have died there. There are those who 
say that he is not; and Beauchesne has 
told us, not only that the Dauphin died in 
the Temple, but how he died. Unfortu- 
nately for Beauchesne, he has spoiled his 
story by his zeal and extravagance. No 
man of sober judgment can believe a word 
of it. And this, now, is the chief reliance 
for that side of the question. 

Let any candid person review the items 
above sta as verified by history, in 
connection with many other things of the 
kind too numerous to mention, and he 
may safely be left to the necessary opera- 
tions of his own mind on the question, 
whether they do not amount to a sum of 
historical evidence, or of probabilities, if 
you please to call them so, or to a chain of 
circumstances, which are often the strong- 
est kind of evidence; in view of which 
there is no escape from the conclusion, 
that the Rev. Eleazer Williams is the son 
of Louis Sixteenth. 
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As the ground of all the propositions 
laid tng the former part of this 
article, subsequent to the third, excepting 
only the seventh, is chiefly covered in the 
statements above made under the third; 
and as it is not our purpose to give the 
whole of Mr. Hanson’s argument, but 
only to call attention to some of its main 
points, we will now close our remarks on 
the aforesaid propositions in form, in a 
long notice of the seventh : 

That the Rev. Eleazer Williams is not 
an Indian. This is determined, in the first 
place, by the instincts of that portion of 
the public, not small, who have known 
Mr. Williams, in the course of his some- 
what eventful life. The value of this 
feeling, in the present argument, consists 
chiefly in the fact, that it has been spon- 
taneous, and nearly or quite uniform. So 
long as he was supposed to be an Indian, 
in his childhood, in his youth, and in his 
riper years, incredible as it might and al- 
ways did seem to observers, the belief in 
it could be entertained only as one of the 
unaccountable varieties and freaks of na- 
ture. He an Indian ? every body thought 
or said, with some sign of incredulity; 
and there is probably not a person within 
the entire range of his acquaintance, 
during a long life and much intercourse 
with the world, who does not remember 
that this question had its place in hisown 
mind, and that it has been frequently a 
topic of conversation. That Mr. Williams 
had a predominance of European and 
French blood, has almost universally 
been believed, before the question of his 
belonging to the Bourbon family was 
agitated, and back even to his earliest 
years. All. the people of Longmeadow, 
now living and old enough, remember 
well the difference between him and his 
reputed brother John, as long as John 
stayed there, which, we believe, was some 
years—at least four or five. While Elea- 
zer took to civilized life naturally, John 
was always averse to it; and though the 
latter was a mere child when he came to 
<_<. probably about ten years of 

s discontent was so abiding and 
al that he was finally sent home 
to his father, to live and enact the Indian. 
But Eleazer could only be happy in civil- 
ized society. Being thought much of as 
a promising Indian youth, he was much 
cherished by the best society in New 
England, aw by the clergy, who, 
on account of his religious disposition, 
Pt he would be an Indian mission- 

ary. As if he had been rocked in the 
eradle of the Tuilleries, he was never so 
much at home, as when he received the 
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kind attentions of highly cultivated socie- 
ty, and with all such he was a universal 
pet. As if some mysterious Providence 
presided over his destiny, and gave him 
fayor with the kind if gentle, all such 
had an instinctive feeling, not only that 
he.was something, but that he would be 
something. With the religious portion of 
the community he was the nursling of 
iety and prayer. Nature in those whose 
pag he enjoyed, forgot that he was 
ndian, and never felt it. He was ever 
cherished’ as the best of human kind. 

All these feelings, we think, may be 
put down as the instinct of nature, which 
overrides the barriers of conventional 
caste, supplies the lack of history where 
it is wanting, and arrives precisely at the 
same result where true history would 
guide us. Eleazer Williams would not 
have been cherished more in New Eng- 
land, while in a course of education there, 
if it had been known that he was a son of 
Louis XVI. Who will deny, that there 
is argument in these revelations of in- 
stinct, so far as the historical problem 
now before us is concerned? Nobody 
felt that Eleazer Williams was an Indian. 
Add to this common, universal, and abid- 
ing feeling, the opinion of numerous and 
well-known professional gentlemen of 
great eminence in the Medical Faculty, 
who have examined Mr. Williams care- 
fully for that object. They unanimously 
declare that there is no Indian blood in 
him, and that he belongs to a superior 
class of European society. As is well 
known in the medical profession, there 
are certain infallible indications on a 
question of this kind, in the texture of 
the skin, in the articulations of the body, 
and in general anatomy, all of which 
have been applied, in a scientific examina- 
tion of Mr. Williams, and which prove 
that he is not an Indian, but a Eurcpean 
of an elevated class. It will be seen that 
this is an important point in the general 
argument, and we think it must be admit- 
ted, that it is conclusively settled. 

The writer of this article has known 
Mr. Williams from the time when he was 
brought to Longmeadow to be educated ; 
was for some years intimately acquainted 
with him; is well versed in his history 
from beginning to end ; has always enter- 
tained respect for him; in the mutations 
of life has occasionally lost sight of him; 
and has had a little correspondence with 
him, since this Bourbon question came 
up. But, being otherwise occupied, he 
has never taken much interest in it. His 
first impression was, that Mr. Williams 
could not have been old enough to have 
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been born in 1785, which, if true, would 
of course exclude him from the pale of 
this question. But having made repeated 
inquiries at Longmeadow on this point, of 
persons of Mr. Williams’ own age, and 
older, who know him well and have a dis- 
tinct remembrance of him when he came 
there, and as long as he made a home 
there, the writer has been convinced, that 
Mr. Williams might have been born in 
1785. That difficulty being settled, he 
was forced to the conclusion, that there 
were facts enough in this case, of a re- 
markable character, to make it worthy of 
a full and fair hearing, and he has read 
most that has been written on the subject 
with care. During the agitation of this 
question, down to this time, he has had 
no personal intercourse with Mr. Wil- 
liams, except once for a few minutes, when 
we talked on this subject, and a second 
time in the street, when we had no time 
to speak of it. 

In the remarks above made on the 
common instinctive feeling, that Mr. Wil- 
liams is not an Indian, the writer has 
given a copy of the workings of his own 
mind, and thinks he is not mistaken, that 
he has described those of all others who 
have known Mr. Williams. In reading 
Mr. Hanson’s late work, under the title 
of ‘the Lost Prince, the writer is con- 
vinced that-the subject has received much 
new light, and that, if Mr. Williams is 
not the son of Louis XVI., here is the 
most marvellous combination and con- 
catenation of evidence on a_ historical 
problem, which the world has ever wit- 
nessed, 

An examination of the claims of the 
other pretenders to the rights of the lost 
Dauphin, has never failed to expose their 
impostures, as in the cases of Naundorff 
and Richemont. Not so in the case of Mr. 
Williams ; but time, events, and scrutiny 
are constantly throwing new light on the 

uestion, and augmenting the evidence in 
avor of the claim. When the fraudulent 
affidavit procured from Mr. Williams’ re- 
puted mother by the Rev. Francis Mar- 
coux, was published, it was thought the 
question was settled; but now when the 
fraud is exposed, it has only helped, and 
greatly helped, that which it was intended 
to injure. It is seen and felt, that such 
an atrocious transaction would never have 
been ventured on, if the claims of Mr. 
Williams had been without foundation. 
The contradiction of the Prince de Joinville 
to Mr. Williams’ statement, is only con- 
firmative of the theory which it was in- 
tended to overthrow, and places the Prince 
ina most unfavorable position. For hereare 
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numerous disinterested witnesses against 
him as an interested one. Besides, his 
denial is absurd. What! not know the 
name of Williams, when his own Secre- 
taries had been and were in correspondence 
with Mr. Williams, by his order, and when 
his father was doing the same thing! He 
ignorant of a name which was a house- 
hold word with the entire family of the 
French Bourbons! But the position of the 
Prince in this matter is well understood 
at the first glance, by all the world. It 
was with him and his family a question 
of policy and interest. Humane though 
they might be, they never intended to 
commit themselves. All know that in 
State diplomacy there is no forum of con- 
science, and that the simple truth may be 
an unpardonable blunder. The Prince’s 
contradiction of Mr. Williams proves noth- 
ing against Mr. Williams; it only shows 
that the Prince was careful of his own se- 
crets, after having failed in his mission. 
On the whole, the field is entirely clear 
for Mr. Williams. There is not, so far as 
we can see, a single fact that militates 
against his claim, while a world of facts 
indicate its validity ; and what is remark- 
able, new facts of the same class are con- 
stantly transpiring. The question is not, 
whether Mr. Williams be qualified by 
education and life to rule an empire; or 
whether there be any chance, that he will 
ever attain that high dignity ; but whether 
he is the sonof Louis XVI. The theory 
of his being the Dauphin supposes that 
his mental structure was crushed and 
broken down in childhood, by inhuman 
treatment. Even if the throne of the 
Capets were open to the legitimate claim- 
ant, and Mr. Williams were the man, his 
life has been a poor school for the cares 
and responsibilities of that place, and he 
is a Protestant. These facts must be in- 
superable obstacles in the minds of the 
French Bourbons and of French states- 
men. They may respect misfortune, and 
be willing to alleviate it; and that, proba- 
bly, is the sentiment which has actuated 
some of the members of the royal family 
of France in the interest they would seem 
to have taken in the fortunes of Mr. Wil- 
liams. While Louis XVIII. was living, 
who is supposed to have sent the Dauphin 
to America to get rid of him, nothing of 
course would be done to bring him back ; 
and when he was dead, it was too late. 
The hypothetical heir of the throne was 
then disqualified to occupy it. Humanity 
might have its claims ; but the state was 
supreme. A sense of a mighty wrong might 
rest on the conscience of those concerned 
who had a conscience ; but the reparation 
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of such wrong would be controlled and 
limited by considerations of policy. Here- 
in, probably, may be seen the motives of 
the treatment of Mr. Williams by the 
royal family of France down to this time, 
on the supposition that they knew he was 
the son of Louis XVI. They have not failed 
to keep themselves informed of his histo- 
ry, and in some instances, apparently, have 
manifested compunctious visitings of re- 
morse, as for example, the Duchess d’An- 
gouléme, who, doubtless, was for a long 
time too much under the influence of her 
uncle, Louis XVIII.—so long as to lose 
for ever the opportunity and hope of doing 
justice to her brother. She is said never 
to have smiled for many of the last years 
of her life. Alas for those who are born 
to a high condition! 

Like the fraudulent affidavit obtained 
from Mrs. Williams, the elaborate work 
of Beauchesne, prepared evidently in the 
same interest, by the same party, and for 
the same purpose, has served only, can 
only serve, in the view of fair and sober 
minds, to open the eyes of the public on 
this question, and to impart an immense 
additional force to the argument in favor 
of Mr. Williams’ claim. A desperate cause 
requires a desperate remedy. Look on 
Mrs. Williams’ affidavit—the first one— 
said the opponents of Mr. Williams tri- 
umphantly, when it first appeared. But 
her second affidavit overwhelmed them 
with confusion and dismay, and proved 
what was intended to be disproved by the 
first. It did vastly more. Noone can look 
at that fraud, without feeling, believing 
even, that they who devised and carried 
it into execution, knew that Mr. Williams 
was the son of Louis XVI. What else 
would have prompted such an atrocious 
crime? And read Beauchesne’s book, 
says the private Secretary of the Prince 
de Joinville, by his master’s order. And 
who, in following this advice, is not as 
fully convinced, that Beauchesne’s account 
of the Dauphin’s death is an unadulterated 
fiction, as that Mrs. Williams’ first affida- 
vit was a forgery, after having read the 
second ? Beauchesne had the folly—the 
infatuation, we might say—to construct a 
drama of supernatural agencies, to honor 
the death-bed of the Dauphin. For the 
dark ages this might have been well 
enough, and it might have been after the 
taste of those times. But todemand such 
credulity now, is preposterous. Such a 
book, except as it may answer the pur- 
poses of a party and of interested persons, 
or entertain the miracle-loving portion of 
Papists, can produce no other effect than 
to excite disgust, and to help forward the 
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very cause it was designed to destroy, 
as does the second affidavit of Mrs. Wil- 
liams in relation to the object of the first. 

Look at Beauchesne’s book! Look at 
Marcoux’s forgery! They both belong 
to the same category, were prompted by 
the same interests, and will produce the 
same effect. The motive of one is not 
more transparent than that of the other ; 
and that of the poorest fraud—proved by 
the solemnities of the public judiciary—is, 
surely, sufficiently patent. Nothing but 
the imperative necessity and infatuation 
of a bad cause would have encountered 
such a risk. It is a virtual concession of 
the validity of Mr. Williams’ claim ; for, 
if there were nothing in it, the proper and 
the only wise course was to do nothing— 
to allow the pretension to wear itself out, 
as it necessarily would. A false and 
groundless claim of such magnitude and 
importance could never make any effective 
headway, or produce any uneasiness in the 
minds of interested parties, who knew it 
to be false and groundless. It would be 
fit only for ridicule and contempt. But 
here are fraud and fiction,—the former of 
a most grave, and the latter of a most 
elaborate character,—got up at infinite risk 
to encounter an‘ imposture, which needs 
only to be left to itself to fall and be 
crushed under the weight of its own in- 
firmities, if it be an imposture ! 

The sum of the evidence on this ques- 
tion, as it now stands before the world, is 
as follows:—The Dauphin did not die in 
the Temple. but was carried away by the 
party attached to the Duke de Provence, 
afterward Louis XVIII. This is demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of all reasonable 
minds. There are few who now believe 
that the Dauphin died there, and his 
death has always been doubted. But 
events have since proved that he did not 
die there. Being in the hands and at the 
disposal of the self-styled Regent, and in 
his way to the throne, we have only to 
consider the probable course he would 
pursue, from what we know of his charac- 
ter. It was evident, that if the child, 
whose mind had been thus crushed by 
cruel treatment, could be transported to 
a remote part of the world, and disposed 
of among barbarians, under false pretences, 
he would never be likely to trouble the 
usurper of his rights. To assassinate 
him, therefore, would be a wanton murder, 
as well as a more shocking and more 
aggravated crime. Precisely in coincidence 
with this theory, we find Bellanger, the 
tool of the Duke, and by his intrigues 
Commissary of the Temple, in charge of 
the Dauphin, surrounded by others of 
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his own class, and together with him, hav- 
ing power to remove the child and substi- 
tute another. We. find, on the very day 
of the alleged death of the Dauphin, and 
when achild did die in the Temple, the 
whole police of France put in action with 
orders to arrest any travellers on the 
high-road, bearing a child of eight years 
of age or thereabouts, acting, of course, 
under authority of the Convention, who 
had made the discovery of the escape of 
some members, as alleged, of the royal 
family ftom the Temple. Next we find 
Monsieur Louis, a boy of the same age 
with the Dauphin, apparently non compos 
mentis, and a little girl, in charge of a 
gentleman and lady, at Albany, New-York, 
all French, who leave there for parts un- 
known. Next we find two French gentle- 
men, one a Roman Catholic priest, visiting 
some Indians at Ticonderoga, with a little 
boy of like age as above, whom they leave 
with Thomas Williams, an Iroquois chief, 
by whom the boy was adopted, and is now 
living, and known as the Rev. Eleazer 
Williams. This boy is afterwards visited 
by a French gentleman, and caressed 
with great affection and with tears. We 
find, from various independent sources of 
evidence, that the royal family of France 
have always known that the Dauphin was 
living and in America, and that they have 
uniformly identified him with Mr. Wil- 
liams. We find, too, that the name of 
Bellanger is always coupled with the 
Dauphin’s transport to America, as the 
agent in this transaction. Every item of 
evidence on the subject—and it is a large 
chapter constantly augmenting as time 
advances—is perfectly harmonious with 
the theory, that the Rev. Eleazer Wil- 
liams is the son of Louis XVI. We are 
disposed to say, nay we are confident, that 
such harmony of evidence, from so many 
independent sources, and so much of it, 
could never be accounted for, except on 
that supposition. All parts of it corrobo- 
rate the hypothesis, and reduce it to a 
chapter of well authenticated history. 
Every circumstance tallies with the theory, 
and all the parties in the drama enact 
precisely the parts which the theory re- 
quires as natural and probable. Bellanger 
in the Temple, after having obtained in- 
troduction there as Commissary, and his 
assistants in and about the Temple, enact 
precisely the parts which the hypothesis 
requires. The Convention, also, having 
discovered the escape of the Dauphin, do 
precisely what might be expected, in order- 
ing the sham procés verbal of the death 
of the Dauphin, alias of the stranger child 
that was found there, in arranging the 


funeral solemnities, not very solemn, and 
in putting the public police on the track of 
the fugitive. But they did not find him. 
Bellanger—for it was doubtless he—did 
exactly what might be expected at Albany, 
at Ticonde and in his subsequent. visit 
to the child. The royal fam@y, while in 
exile, and at other times, would naturally 
speak on the subject, in their own circle, as 
we find they do; and it comes to us, in a 
most credible form, from those who were 
a long time inmates of the family. When 
Louis Philippe comes to the throne, he in- 
herits the obligation of looking after the 
Lost Prince, who is known not to be lost, 
except to his rights. He writes to him. 
He entertains, perhaps, the benevolent de- 
sign of calling him home, and treating him 
like a prince on condition that he will re- 
sign all right to the throne; and he sends 
his son, the Prince de Joinville, to treat 
with him for this object, not doubting, 
from his knowledge of his position, that 
his proposal ought to be, and probably 
would be, accepted. All this was per- 
fectly natural; it may, perhaps, be called 
generous and noble. Louis Philippe having 
come to the throne, as an elective mon- 
arch, without having had any personal re- 
sponsibility in the wrong of Louis XVIL., 
if living, as he believed he was, could not 
be expected to impair his own rights, or 
those of his family, in treating with Mr. 
Williams ; and he doubtless knew enough 
of history to be of the opinion, that the 
idea of restoring the son of Louis XVI. to 
the throne of his father, after all that had 
passed, could not be entertained by any 
parties of influence in France, the people 
or others. The mission of the Prince de 
Joinville, therefore, may have been prompt- 
ed by humanity and benevolence. But it 
failed ; and when the nature of it became 
public, and being incapable of verification, 
for lack of witnesses, it would of course 
be denied from motives of policy. That, 
too, was natural. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for the Prince, he said too much in 
his denial, and brought down upon him- 
self several witnesses of a most credible 
character, to impeach his statements, 
Some of them also were absurd, in view 
of known facts of history. In this predi- 
cament of affairs, the forged affidavit of 
Mrs. Williams was also a natural expe- 
dient, though a very unwise one. It was 
thought it would settle the question, and 
it certainly has done so, in a very great 
degree, if not conclusively, though direct] 
on the opposite side from that intend 
Beauchesne’s work, too, was a natural 
expedient in the same cause, and though 
its fictions are not so criminal as those 
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of the affidavit, because not uttered under 
like solemnities, they are, neverthel 
equally transparent, and both are doom 
to the same stamp of reprobation in his- 
tory, so far as Beauchesne’s work bears 
on this question. It is impossible to im- 
pair the force of such accumulated evidence, 
running in so many independent channels, 
over such a length of time, and such a 
broad field, all coinciding harmoniously to 
establish the same fact. More especially 
is it impossible, when the expedients 
adopted to impair it, are so easily proved 
to be wicked and false. 

When we have spoken of the claim of 
Mr. Williams in this article, we have 
used the word in its appropriate technical 
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sense on a question of this kind, and not 
as a pretension put forward by him. So 
far as we know, he has been chiefly pas- 
sive in this agitation, except when prompt- 
ed to act by others. All who know Mr. 
Williams, must also know, that he is a man 
of great simplicity of character, and that 
he is totally unskilled in controversial 
tactics. “He is not able,” says Dr. 
Hawks, “to invent a complicated mass of 
circumstantial evidence to sustain a fabri- 
cated story.” There would certainly 
seer to be no demand for it in this case, 
as all the evidence required turns up provi- 
dentially without being invoked, and na- 
turally falls into its place without any art 
of arrangement. 
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RESENTLY I discovered, that where- 
ever a turn of the road made a favor- 
able light, I could see, notwithstanding 
the barege veil, the large eyes of the 
fair lady looking at me curiously from 
under their dark-fringed lids, and the 
brunette, whose veil was often drawn 
aside, would, when replying to Cranston, 
sitting before her, allow her glance to pass 
by him, and rest fairly on me. From these 
circumstances, and an occasional look of 
intelligence which they exchanged, a cor- 
ner of which I thought included me, I con- 
jectured that I was the subject of their 
observation and remarks, 

I flattered myself too, that this atten- 
tion, with which I was favored, was some- 
what more distinguished than the notice 
that ladies are wont to bestow on strange 
young gentlemen, and upon this my spirit 
rose, and I began to pull up my shirt-col- 
lar to a corresponding elevation, until pre- 
vented by a dismal recollection, that in 
the privacy of my bedroom, that very 
morning, on an i tion and count of 
my stock of clean shirts, I had decided 
that the two days’ worn article of that 
species, doffed the previous night, would 
do well enough to take a dusty stage-ride 
in. 
“ However,” thought I, partially re- 
covering from the confusion into which I 
had been plunged by this humiliating re- 
miniscence, “I’m clean shaven at any rate, 
if my linen be not as immaculate as the 


erreotype man’s. I’m not going to 
stand back for the Judge and Cranston. 
They, themselves, are bachelors both, and 
for all old Walker’s fatherly airs towards 
the young women, he’s but fifty at the 
very outside, and looks at them very much 
in the same way that I do, I reckon.” 

As for the artist, since he had tried to 
force a laugh at the clock story, he had 
remained under a cloud, with no apparent 
intention of making his light shine through 


it. 

“By dash!” thought I, “what shall I 
say. I must begin a talk somehow, and 
not sit here like a deaf mute.” 

I took advantage of a turn of the road, 
which brought into view a long and pic- 
turesque reach of the river. 

“* Ahem!” I began, clearing my throat 
of the dust, “this is a beautiful prospect, 
Judge.” 

“Eh?” said the Judge, turning to- 
wards me, and intercepting the furtive 
glance which I threw at the ladies, in or- 
der to notice what effect the sound of my 
voice would have. “Oh! the prospect, 
yes, a chirming view from where you sit, 
but looking from my position, now, riding 
with my face forwards, it is comparatively 
uninteresting.” 

The wicked Cranston, who divined the 
motive I had in dipping my oar into the 
current of conversation, turned his face 
— from the ladies, put his tongue 
in his cheek, looked out quizzically under 
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his eyebrows and did his best to make me 
laugh. 

be The foreground of the picture. viewed 
from my position,” I returned, as mali- 
ciously as I dared, “is anything but beauti- 
ful, but beyond that it is enchanting.” 

“ And don't it make you melancholy, 
my dear fellow,” Pram al Cranston, with 
a hateful grin, “to think that you are 
not getting ahead at all in the direc- 
tion you are looking ?” 

“ Speaking of pictures,” interrupted the 
artist, feeling in town on this subject and 
brightening up; “I took a daguerreotype 
of this valley last summer, while I was 
stopping at Byfield, from that high hill 
over yonder, and, as this gentleman says, 
the background is really lovely, but the 
foreground is confused and did not take 
well at all.” 

“Well, if I might advise, gentlemen,” 
said Cranston, “as you both seem to pre- 
fer the background, perhaps you’d better 
keep there—or, by the bye, sir, ” he ad- 
ded, turning to the artist, “are you quick 
enough to be able to take yourself off ?” 

“Qh yes, sir,” replied the daguerreo- 
type man, “there’s no difficulty about 
that. Ive done it repeatedly, sir.” 

‘“‘Perhaps you'll be so good, sir,” said 
Cranston, “as to do it again at the next 
stopping place.” 

The artist began to explain that his ap- 
paratus was not in order, but the half 
suppressed smiles of the Judge and the 
ladies suggested the malicious meaning of 
Cranston’s remark, and he was straight- 
way enveloped in the cloud again. 

The kind-hearted Judge, to cover his 
discomfiture, resumed the conversation. 
“Tt is,” said he, “ one of the pleasantest 
rides 1 know of. You never were in Guild- 
ford, I think I heard you say, Lovel ?” 

“Never,” I replied; “my practice is 
confined pretty much to my own corner of 
the State.” 

“Tt isa grand old place,” pursued the 
Judge; “in the midst of a charming coun- 
try ; rather dull and quiet to be sure, but 
they live on the fat of the land down there. 
I like to hold the term in Guildford.” 

“They feed the bench better than they 
fee the bar,” said Cranston. “There’s a 
score or two of rich old codgers in the 
village, all with lots of unmarried daugh- 
ters. The sons all emigrate as soon as 
they are sixteen. So there’s a plentiful 
lack of beaux, and a marketful of belles. 
The Judge, being a bachelor, the patri- 
archs and deacons give him rich dinners, 
and dose him with old Madeira; and the 
girls set their caps at him and call him 
that dear, old judge ; they make him watch- 


cases, pen-wipers and book-marks, knit 
him purses, and quarrel among themselves 
who’s to have him. Their not being able 
to decide that question is the only reason 
why he’s at large yet.” 

“ Pooh ! pooh!” said the Judge, fumb- 
ling at his watch-guard and looking 
round out of the corner of his eye at the 
ladies. “Though I must own,” he added, 
thoughtfully, “the village is remarkable 
for its hospitality.” 

“ And for the number, beauty and ex- 
ceeding amiability of its young ladies,” 
said Cranston. 

The eyes of the artist glimmered tran- 
siently as if he were about to shine through 
the cloud once more, his lips parted, but 
encountering the short glance of Cranston, 
he inserted between them the head of his 
cane and remained silent. 

“ Guildford is a fine place to pick up a 
wife in,” continued Cranston; “plenty of 
candidates, many of them rich and hand- 
some,—many a man out of hand before he 
knows it, sometimes, I’m told. Perha 
Lovel, you'll meet the twin of your so 
down there.” 

“To tell the truth,” said I, “some years 
ago, I did intend to visit Guildford on a 
most particular errand.” 

“Eh?” cried the Judge, briskly, ex- 
tremely willing to escape the chance of 
taking his turn again with the common 
enemy, Cranston. “Eh? What was it?” 

“ Why,” said I, with some embarrass- 
ment, for I saw the four eyes of the ladies 
bent upon me; “the fact is, that I had 
formed a plan—an intention, to go to 
Guildford, for the purpose of—to visit a 
lady.” 

“In a word, a-courting,’ cried Cran- 
ston, looking back at the ladies; “and 
now you are merely going to court—a dis- 
tinction not without a difference.” 

“Why, didn’t you go?” suddenly in- 
quired the artist, with a look of manifest 
interest. 

“Exactly,” laughed Nag re “a ve 

rtinent question, ‘why didn’t you ss 
Pie any one else had told in ti oki 
under similar circumstances, such a story 
about himself as I began to tell, I should 
not have failed to detect and appreciate the 
folly of the act. But the occasion came 
suddenly. I was possessed of an insane 
desire to attract and retain the attention of 
the ladies on the back seat. “These pret- 
ty ade We pe I, “shall remember me 
as somebody else than a aig ae ot 
pnt, stiff, country lawyer, the helpless, 

ess butt of a fluent city advocate.’ 
I didn’t stop to consider whether the re- 
gard I should be apt to win would be 
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favorable or not. A man, sometimes, 
rather than remain in obscurity, will be 
content, for the sake of cutting a figure, 
a himself to dislike and even ridi- 
cule. 

“Do you know Frank Eliot, of Guild- 
ford?” I inquired, addressing myself to 
the Judge. 

Of course he does,” interrupted Cran- 
ston ; “if he has marriageable daughters.” 

“T know him very well,” said the Judge; 
“a very good fellow; was bred to the bar 
and makes the best.country magistrate I 
know of. I’ve dined with’ him several 
times since I’ve been on the bench. He 
has the best cellar in the country, and 
now I think of it, I remember of his in- 
quiring once about you very particularly, 
and whether you were doing well, and all 
that.” 

“ Ha! ha!” shouted Cranston, “hasn’t 
he a notion of commencing a breach of 
promise suit in the name of his daughter?” 

“You're mistaken this time, my fine 
fellow,” said I. “If Eliot has a daughter 
she must be altogether too young to be 
the plaintiff in a breach of promise suit. 

“ Ay—but he has a sister though, or 
cousin,”’ said the Judge, smiling, “a very 
beautiful girl; I’ve heard. I never hap- 
pened to see her.” 

“ Eliot has no sister, I know, and as for 
cousin,” said I, “I suppose, of course, that 
he has them like other people, but I never 
heard of more than one, and she is married. 
You have seen Eliot’s wife, I suppose, 
Judge.” 

“Frequently,” replied Judge Walker; 
“a remarkably fine-looking woman ; con- 
siderably younger than her husband, I 
should think.” 

* Just so,” said I “ten years or more.” 

“ Nearly that, I should think.” 

“Well,” [ resumed ; “for a whole year 
together, in my younger days, I fully in- 
tended to go to Guildford, court and marry 
Eliot’s wife.” 

“Come,” cried the lawyer, “thereby 
hangs a tale! Begin, Lovel; so you were 
nonsuited even before you filed a declaration. 
Well, God willing, I humbly trust you'll 
not have much better luck in your court- 
ing this term.” 

“We'll talk to the Judge about that 
on Monday,” I returned. 

“ Right,” said the Judge; “ now go on, 
just give us the facts of the case.” 

So, gentlemen, like a fool, I proceeded 
to tell a story, which I will endeavor for 
your amusement to repeat in as nearly the 
same words as I can. 

“ Go on,” said the stout gentleman, who 
it seems had not yet gone to sleep. 
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Thus encouraged the lawyer proceeded 
as follows :— 


CHAPTER IIL 
A TWICE-TOLD TALE. 

“You must know,” I began, glancing 
slyly around to see that all were listening, 
and vastly gratified to observe the evident 
attention of the lady passengers, “ you 
must know that Eliot and I were at col- 
lege together. To be sure, he is older than 
I am by several years, and was in the 
class two years ahead of me; but we were 
chums awhile, belonged to the same so- 
ciety, and were of course intimate acquaint- 
ances and very good friends. But, after 
he left college I heard and saw no more of 
him until the occasion of which I shall 
speak presently. 

“From the time when I was old enough 
to read Robinson Crusoe, the Red Rover 
and Peter Simple, all through my school- 
boy days, I had a strong inclination for 
a seafaring life, which manifested itself 
chiefly in frequent truant wanderings about 
the wharves of my native city, climbing 
the shrouds and exploring the decks and 
holds of vessels in charge of good-natured 
mates and ship-keepers, and coming home 
late at night, if not captured earlier by my 
anxious father or some of his myrmidons, 
with trousers, hands, and hair besmeared 
with pitch and molasses, or stained with 
bilge water and iron rust; in divers 
stealthy, but timely discovered packings of 
an old chest in the garret, with all my 
clothes within my reach ; and in repeated 
declarations to the servants, duly repeated 
to the higher powers in the parlor, that I 
would be a sailor in spite of opposition and 
denial. In consequence of this I was pret- 
ty closely watched by my revered parents 
and reverend schoolmasters, lest I might 
run away to gratify this untoward desire, 
and was finally promised, that if I would 
go to college like a steady boy, and be- 
have myself with propriety, as my father 
and grandfather had done before me, at 
the end of the tedious four years I should 
be permitted to make the tour of Euro 
and indulge my fancy for rambling an 
seeing the world. As soon, therefore, as I 
had got my parchment, I claimed the ful- 
filment of this promise; and four weeks 
to a day after Commencement, I stowed 
away my trunks in a stateroom of the old 
Liverpool liner, Independence.” 

“Why didn’t you go in a steamer?” 
asked the artist ; “the voyage is so much 
shorter in them.” 

“ Pooh!” said Cranston; “don’t you 
know that the longer the voyage the more 
you get for your money ?” 
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“T went aboard while the ship lay at 
the pier,’ I continued, without heeding 
the interruption, “three days before the 
time of sailing. I solicited permission to 
eat and sleep aboard, but this being re- 
fused, I put up, hard by, at the United 
States Hotel, deriving extreme comfort 
and satisfaction from the circumstance of 
sitting at table, each day at dinner, be- 
tween two nautical gentlemen. All day 
long I haunted the deck of the ship, get- 
ting into every body’s way, inquiring the 
names and uses of the ropes; causing, I 
have no doubt, vast annoyance and some 
countervailing amusement to the mates 
and stevedores, but, nevertheless, enjoying 
myself intensely in my maritime fancies, 
the bustle and hurry of getting the freight 
and stores on board, the smell of tar and 
dock mud, and the brilliant anticipations 
of the voyage. Finally, to my infinite de- 
light, the day of departure arrived. Early 
in the morning the crew came on board, 
we hauled out into the stream and drop- 
ped down with the tide, and before a light 
breeze, to the quarantine-ground, where 
we anchored to wait for the steamboat 
which was to bring aboard the rest of the 
passengers. 

“ About two o’clock the steamboat came 
alongside. There were a good many 
people on her decks, and among them I 
very soon recognized, somewhat to my 
surprise, my old friend Eliot, in company 
with an elderly lady and gentleman and 
two very pretty girls. I stocd on the 
quarter-deck of the ship, and forthwith 
hailed him. Frank looked up in surprise, 
recognized me, called my name, and then 
eagerly pointed me out to the elderly lady, 
who was leaning on his arm. ‘Isn’t it 
lucky, mother,’ I heard him say, ‘ there’s 
my old chum, Lovel, going out in this 
ship. Now you'll certainly feel easy about 
me.’ Upon this the old lady and gentle- 
man and the two pretty girls looked up, 
and stared at me with great interest, an 
Frank sung out, ‘ Come aboard the boat, 
Lovel, and [’ll introduce you to my folks. 
My mother here will want to give me into 
your charge.’ ‘Oh yes,’ cried the old 
lady, ‘do come here Mr. Lovel, I want to 
speak with you very much indeed, and I’m 
so thankful you are going abroad ; but I 
shall never be able to climb the side of 
your big ship.’ The old gentleman, too, 
flourished his cane, and had something to 
say, that was lost in the sudden whiz of the 
steam-pipe and the shouting of the sailors. 
As for the pretty girls they looked at me 


steadily, but waited, before speaking, for a ' 


*gore formal introduction. 
It would have been very easy for me to 


go around to thegangway, and get aboard 
the boat by the safe means an ordi 
landsman would have chosen to use. But 
I had been three days afloat and was too 
much of a sailor to consult convenience 
and security. Besides, there was a good 
deal of a crowd at the gangway. So I 
climbed over into the mizzen-chains, in- 
tending to jump from thence to the prom- 
enade deck of the little steamer.. The 
pretty girls watched my motions atten- 
tively, of which I was by no means un- 
conscious. Whether it was that their 
bright eyes dazzled me, or that the dis- 
tance between the ship and the steamboat 
was wider than it appeared to be, I know 
not. I sprang out gallantly over the gulf 
—my feet touched the railing of the steam- 
er’s promenade deck. I wavered a mo- 
ment and threw up my arms. I saw 
Eliot and the old gentleman spring for- 
ward, and the younger of the pretty girls 
cover her blue eyes with her hands. The 
next thing that I recollect were the figures 
marking the vessel’s draught on the stern- 
post, and the gleam of bright copper over 
my head, seen through the green water in 
which I was struggling, ten feet below the 
surface.” 

“But you wasn’t drowned—at least,” 
said the artist. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said Cranston, 
“there is a class of people proverbially 
exempt from casualties of that sort.” 

“T could swim very well,” I resumed, 
“and a boat being lowered, I was soon 
taken on board, a little confused in my 
ideas, my head bleeding slightly and my 
clothes in a very damp condition. The 
remedies for these misfortunes being duly 
applied, with the assistance of my friend 
Eliot, in the course of an hour I left my 
state room and went on deck again, to find 
the ship under way, and running down the 
narrows with a favorable wind. 

“Eliot and I very naturally became 
close friends. He agreed to vary his plans 
somewhat—I changed some of my pur- 
poses and we resolved to keep together 
during our travels. 

“The voyage was an uneventful and 
pleasant one. Nevertheless, I was surprised 
to find at the end of it how much my 
passion for the sea had abated. I was as 
ready to leave the ship at Liverpool, as I 
had been eager to join her at New-York. 

“We staid in London a little too late for 


Eliot’s good, and were obliged to travel. 


hastily to Naples. Here Frank took a 
hard cold, having been caught in a shower, 
while on an expedition with me to the 
crater of Vesuvius. I nursed him care- 
fully, kept by him day and night for 
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three weeks, and at the end of that time, I 
think, we loved each other right heartily. 
“One evening, when he had got nearly 
well, we were sitting r talking over 
old times, and comparing them with the 
present, when Eliot suddenly inquired— 

“*Charlie, are you in love with any 
body ?? 

“Now, it so happened that our land- 
lady’s daughter had a pair of large, dark 
eyes, a well proportioned, rounded form, 
a taper waist, a most bewitching, soft, 
white, plump little hand—yes, two of them 
—and the same number of adorable little 
feet ; and it also happened, that a few days 
before the unlucky excursion to the vol- 
cano, I had endeavored to express to the 
young woman my perception of the exist- 
ence of these various charms, and, in some 
faint degree, the remarkable effect which 
the sight of them had had upon my feel- 
ings ; and although my knowledge of the 
language of the country often failed to aid 
me in making the mother comprehend m 
wishes with respect to clean linen, fuel, 
water, and ‘such necessary matters, I had 
experienced no difficulty whatever in con- 
veying to the daughter’s mind a vivid im- 
pression of the fact, that she was, in my 
estimation, an angel and divinity, and the 
object of my most fervent adoration. In- 
deed, since Frank’s illness, and especially 
during the period of his convalescence, I 
had occasionally met the damsel in the 
long corridor, and on the stairs, and we 
had, by means of the few words of Italian 
that I could utter and understand, as well 
as by appropriate signs, tokens and ges- 
tures, “wep each other assurances of dis- 
tinguished consideration and regard. 

“T looked at my interrogator, who was 
leaning forward in his chair, waiting, with 
an appearance of much interest, for my 
reply. 

“* Why,’ said I, a good deal confused ; 
‘what makes you ask that question, 
Frank ?? 

“ * Because I want to know,’ said he, in 
his quiet way, ‘I’ve an object in it.’ 

“* The deuce you have,’ thought I, ‘ you 
are going to read me a lecture, Master 
Frank.’ 

“ Eliot was a prime good fellow ; free, 
social, generous, and of a lively disposition. 
He liked the things that young men are 
wont to like—a fast horse, a glass of wine, 
a pretty face—but then he was seldom 
guilty of nonsense, and never of extrava- 
gances. He had always carefully avoided 
sprees when in colle I had never 
known him to flirt, and I was aware that 
he denounced without mercy any thing in 
the way of gambling. He was set down 
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by his classmates and others as a 
but rather steady fellow. In fine, Find 
no reason to expect much sympathy or 
encouragement from him, if I should tell 
him of my flirtation, and I suspected that 
he was paving the way for a friendly ad- 
monition and rebuke in relation to this 
very matter. 

“*Did you—have you—noticed any 
thing in my manner?’ I asked. 

“*Bless the boy, no;’ replied Eliot, 
laughing. 

“ Why,’ said I, greatly encouraged 
‘the fact is, that I am—at least, I was— 

“¢ Pray excuse me,’ continued Eliot, ‘if 
I venture to call your passion for—let’s 
see—what’s her name ?? 

“* Rosetta,’ I replied, a little sulkily; 
‘and its a very pretty name, but none too 
ee for her.’ 

“¢For the charming Rosetta, who is, 
really, Charlie a very pretty girl—as 
merely a transient matter; something 
from which yeu will surely recover 
speedily. You’ve had an inflammation of 
the heart, Charlie, while I’ve had the 
malady on my lungs. We shall both get 
well, I trust; though let me say now, and 
don’t look so cross, or take it ill; we 
must both be careful. These vital organs 
of ours should not be trifled with. I don’t 
think it is wise to let one’s fancy run after 
the pretty girls one sees in travelling.’ 

“*¢ Perhaps not,’ said I; ‘still one can’t 
help it sometimes.’ 

“¢Very well,’ said Eliot, laughing, ‘this 
Rosetta affair, for which you shall have a 
special dispensation, is the only love matter 
that you have on hand, is it? No sweet- 
heart at home, who has your hair in a 
locket and your heart in keeping?’ 

“Why, as to that,’ I answered ; ‘un- 
less the girls have burnt them up, there 
are locks enough of my hair in New 
Haven to make a wig of; but the last 
one I gave away was when I was a junior, 
and I went to the lady’s wedding just be- 
fore last May vacation.’ 

“¢ Good,’ said Eliot, sinking back in his 
chair. ‘I’m heartily glad.’ 

“¢Why so?’ I asked, somewhat sur- 
prised at the manner of my friend, and 
not a little curious to know the reason of 


it. 
“¢ Because,’ replied Frank, as coolly as 
ou please, ‘ I’ve found) a plan for you— 
in fact, P’ve picked you out a wife ! 

“¢Eh?? said I, ‘what!’ 

“Pye got a cousin at home,’ he con- 
tinued; ‘she’s a charming little girl; an 
orphan, and my father is her guardian’? 

“© How old is she?’ I inquired with 
much interest. 
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“*T should say not more than fifteen, 
though she may be a year more.’ 

“¢ Pooh!’ said I, with all the contempt 
that young gentlemen of twenty are wont 
to feel for young ladies of fifteen. 

“*Why, what’s the matter?’ asked 


Eliot. 

“*She’s decidedly too young, Frank,’ I 
replied, stroking a carefully cherished and 
very downy moustache that was budding 
on my upper lip. 

“* But she’ll mend of that fault, daily,’ 
said Eliot, encouragingly. ‘When you 
are twenty-three, and you’ll not think of 
marrying before then, she will be just 
eighteen.’ 

“Indeed, that’s true, very true,’ I re- 
plied; ‘you say she is handsome ?’ 

“¢She is very beautiful, I think. But 

ou have seen her ; rather briefly though, 
must own.’ 

“¢What!? said I, you don’t mean to 
say—it must be though—that she was 
one of those pretty girls with you on the 
steamboat ?? 

“ Eliot nodded. 

“© Which one?’ I asked, with animation. 

“Which would you rather have her to 
be?’ asked Eliot, leaning forward in his 
chair, and waiting for my decision with an 
air of eager curiosity. 

“Oh! the blue-eyed one—the younger 
one by all means.’ 

“¢ All right,’ cried Eliot, joyously ; ‘you 
shall have her, Charlie. I can bring it 
about. No fear of rivals at home; those 
few fifteen years keep beaux at a distance 
for the present. Aha! old Lovel, we'll 
be brothers-in-law after all.’ 

“No, said I, correcting him, ‘ cousins- 
in-law.’ 

“Well, well,’ said Eliot, ‘it will amount 
to pretty much the same thing, you'll 
find. She has been as a sister to me.’ 

“¢ And who was the other girl, Frank ?’ 
I asked after a while. 

“¢Oh—ah!? replied Eliot, blushing a 
little, and stooping to pull up the heel of 
his slipper; ‘the other one? She is a—a 
friend of Helen’s.’ 

“<Helen!? said I, ‘who the dash is 
Helen ?? 

“¢Helen Eliot, you stupid fellow—your 
Helen.’ 

“¢Qh-ho! exactly. Helen Eliot; a 
mighty pretty name. It runs off the tongue 
fluently. Helen Lovel—Mrs. Helen Lovel. 
Good. But now, Frank, isn’t this other 
one a friend of one Francis Eliot, of my 
acquaintance—a particular friend—come, 
old chap ?’ 

“<«Well,” said Eliot, after a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘Vil enlighten you on this 
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int if you won’t ask me any thing more. 
Bhe is y aly that I believe T love very 
dearly. I think she loves me. Whether 
we ever marry depends upon circumstan- 
ces. I hope Mag. we are not engaged, 
as the term is—there you have it.’ 

“Good, old fellow!’ I shouted, clap- 
ping his back until I set him coughing. 

Now just tell me her name.’ 

“No, ugh—ugh—sir,’ coughed Frank, 
any thing but doubtfully. ‘ Recollect the 
bargain. She is Helen Eliot’s friend. 
That’s all you can know.’ 

“* But what shall I call her when I 
speak of her ?? said I. 

“You needn’t go out of your way to 
speak of her at all, replied Eliot. ‘But 
if you must have something to distinguish 
her by, call her the other one.’ 

“Well, in a few days afterward, Frank 
wrote home and told them all about 
his having been sick, and how I had 
tended him like a brother, and how 
grateful he was to me, and how much 
he loved me, and how well and strong 
he had got to be, and that he was 
never heartier in his life. He stretched 
the truth a liftle with respect to his ren- 
ovated health, but that was natural, writ- 
ing to an anxious mother four thousand 
miles away. And he wrote to Cousin 
Helen, too, and told her to mind her books, 
and her music, and take care of her hi 
for that he had a lover chosen for her, 
his dearest friend—meaning me—whom 
he specified, and that I had tumbled over- 
board on her account solely, wishing to 
distinguish myself in her eves, and a good 
many other things that go me very 
much when Frank read them to me. 
And he wrote a very long letter besides, 
which I surmised was to the Other One, 
and tried to get a look at the superscrip- 
tion of it, and didn’t succeed in the at- 
tempt. 

“ And the next month, having a chance 
to send parcels as well as letters home by 
a returning government vessel, he wrote 
_ to father and mother, to Cousin 

elen, and, I had no doubt, to the Other 
One; and I added a postscript in my own 
handwriting, ostensibly for the purpose 
of indorsing Frank’s boastings of his ex- 
ceedingly robust health, though, strange 
to say, this document was appended, not 
to the letter to the old gentleman and 
lady but to the one to Cousin Helen. 
And I sent her a little heart made of a 
piece of lava from Herculaneum, all set in 
gold—the shape and material of which I 
exulted in thinking was very expressive, 
and was terribly cut up when Frank 
hinted, that considering the lava had once 
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been melting but now grown cold, may be 
it would be more appropriate to give it to 
Rosetta, 

“And in due course of time, when 
Frank got letters from home, if there 
wasn’t a postscript by Helen herself, not 
to me, directly, in the second person, to 
be sure; but which, nevertheless, began 
forthwith —‘ Tell your friend, Cousin 
Frank, that,’ &., &c. It was signed 
‘Helen ;’ and I asked Frank to let me 
look at it so often, that he finally tore it 
off and gave it to me. 

“So, for a year the postscripts went 
back and forth. Cousin Helen’s second 
one commenced, ‘Tell our friend,’ and 
the third, ‘Tell Charlie for me,’ and so 


n. 

“Tn the mean time we had made the 
usual continental tour, and got back to 
Paris. Eliot’s health was now estab- 
lished, and—” 

“Would you be so kind, sir, as to tell 
us what became of Rosetta?” inquired 
the artist, with some hesitation. 

“Ah! pray now!” said Cranston, 
“you are indiscreet to press such a ques- 
tion on the gentleman.” 

“T will tell all I know, with pleasure,” 
I replied. ‘“ When we returned to Naples 
after a cruise up the Mediterranean, I 
found that Rosetta had married a rich 
maccaroni manufacturer. 

“We found in Paris,” I continued, 
“several countrymen of our acquaintance. 
There were an attaché to our Legation, 
and several medical students whom we 
had formerly known in college. It was 
not long, therefore, before we found our 
time fully occupied in one way and an- 
other, and had more engagements on hand 
than we were able to fulfil. 

“ Among the number of our new female 
friends there was one Madame—lI’Il call 
her Madame La Vigne. Her Christian 
name was Sophie—but whether she is 
still Madame La Vigne or not, I shouldn’t 
dare take upon myself to say. Now this 
lady was young, rich, and a widow—young, 
for she had seen less than thirty summers ; 
rich, for she had a clear income of more 
than thirty thousand francs a year, be- 
sides a pretty estate in the provinces 
and a fine hotel in the city proper. She 
was a widow. Moreover, Madame La 
Vigne was gay, coquettish and very hand- 
some. 

“T don’t know whether the possession 
of these desirable qualities by the charm- 
ing widow will seem to you a satisfactory 
reason for what I am about to tell you— 
nevertheless, so it was, that my friend 
Eliot being presented to the lady was 
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presently fascinated, and being apparently 
encouraged thereto became speedily and 
completely bewitched, bewildered, and 
enchanted by her graces and charms. 
I saw, at the very first, that he was a 
smitten youth, but putting great trust and 
reliance on his steady temperament, and 
especially on the influence of his liking for 
the Other One, I felt nowise uneasy about 
him, but supposed that this unexpected 
aberration would be as transient as it had 
been sudden. Indeed, I amused myself 
exceedingly in observing the adroitness 
with which the coquettish widow seemed 
to lure him on, and the change in Frank’s 
speech and conduct to me, respecting the 
matter, from the transparent attempt at 
concealing the nature of his fancies to un- 
checked expressions of admiration and 
passion. 

“At last, one night after our return 
from the opera, where we had been for 
the whole evening favored occupants of 
the widow’s box, when Eliot, as had been 
usual of late, began to let off some sky- 
rocketing praises of Sophie’s eyes, and 
hair, and lips, and hands and so forth, I 
got a little alarmed at his extravagance 
and began to rally him. 

“ ¢ Suppose,’ said I, ‘ that the Other One 
could hear you now; wouldn’t she think 
that there was some danger of her getting 
the go by ?’ o 

“* Nonsense!’ repled Frank, in a 
moderated tone and reddening ; ‘ you don’t 
suppose that—that the Other One, as you 
call her, has any claims on me, or I on 
her ?’ 

“*Oh! she hasn’t then!’ said I, ‘I 
thought you told me once that you hoped 
to marry her ?’ 

“That was a mere boyish fancy,’ re- 
turned Eliot, with an air of irritation. ‘I 
beg you won’t mention it. The Other 
One is my—that is to say, your Helen’s 
friend, that’s all.’ 

“¢ And for that reason I must stand up 
for her. Come, Frank ; you’re getting in 
too deep. Let’s leave this wicked town 
and go home.’ 

“Come, come,’ cried Eliot, impatiently : 
‘a truce with your nonsense. (Go to bed. 
I want to sit up and write a letter.’ 

“ Nonsense!’ I repeated. ‘Perhaps, 
my wise friend, you don’t remember the 
talk we had in Naples a year ago. I told 
you then that if you should happen to fall 
in love with some pretty Parisian, you 
would not incline to call it nonsense.’ 

“¢ Preposterous !’ cried Frank, bristling 
up to hide his embarrassment ; ‘ you don’t 
pretend to institute a comparison between 
that Rosetta of yours and——’ 
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“*No, no,’ I interrupted, ‘not mine, 
she belongs to the maccaroni man now.’ 

“¢ And Madame La Vigne?’ continued 
Frank. finishing his interrogatory with 
undiminished fierceness. 

“¢ By no means,’ I replied ; ‘ but-——’ 

“*But what, sir?’ said Frank, with 
an inflamed countenance. I had turned 
the tables so completely on him that he 
was as cross as a bear. 

“But if I should,’ said I, with a mock- 
ing laugh, ‘I don’t think that Madame 
La Vigne would have any reason to com- 
plain. And then again—’ but here I 
stopped, for Eliot made a sudden motion 
that had the appearance of looking after 
something to throw at my head. 

“* And then again,’ I continued cau, 
tiously, when my companion had recovered 
his thoughts a little; ‘suppose I should 
compare Madame La Vigne with Rosetta, 
or any body else, what have you got todo 
or say about it ?’ 

“°T have not got the trick,’ he exclaimed, 
‘of disguising my feelings when I am 
strongly excited, and let me tell you that 

ou mustn’t speak lightly of Madame La 
Jigne in my presence. I can’t suffer it. 
I love her—yes—I love her! Let me 
alone ; I am resolved.’ 

“ Eliot continued to pace to and fro, 
and plainly endeavored to hear me pa- 
tiently. He winced when I spoke of the 
Other One, and when I asked him if 
he thought his father and mother would 
like a gay Parisian belle for a daughter, 
let her be ever so rich and handsome, I 
saw that I had touched a tender place in 
his heart. 

“ ‘Charlie, said he, interrupting me 
suddenly, ‘don’t waste your breath and 
torment me by talking in this way. Itis 
all in vain. I know my own mind. I 
did think I loved—the Other One’—he 
brought out these last words with a queer 
attempt at a smile—‘ but I see now how 
infinitely I was mistaken. Love! Great 
God! To call by the same name the quiet 
sentiment which we entertained for each 
other—which I have still, for I like her 
as well as ever—and the burning, all-ab- 
sorbing passion that consumes me now. 
It’s of no use, Charlie” he continued, 
rapidly, as he saw me about to speak. 
‘I’ve thought over all you have said and 
a good deal more besides—but I love this 
lady—love, love, Love her, Charlie! Do 
you know what that means? I cannot 
live without her! I am willing to give up 
every thing for her. I wish that she were 

r—a peasant girl, a grisette, any thing, 
so that I might show her how much I love 
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her, and how cheerfully I would make 
any sacrifice for her sake. I am resolved 
to win her or die!’ 

“T saw that talking was useless, indeed ; 
but after another pause I put a good face 
on the matter, and said, 

“Well, well, Frank; you’re in love, 
there’s no mistake; all of a glow, but 
mind you, I shall do all in my power to 
cure ee nap your pane 

' ou, Lovel,’ said he, through 
his shut teeth’ walking up to the sofa 
where I was lounging, ‘Let’s have no 
hypocrisy. If you are my rival, be an 
open and avowed one.’ 

“* Good night, Frank,’ said I, pleasantly, 
turning towards him in the doorway. 

“*Wait a moment,’ said Eliot. ‘On 
your word, now, old friend, do you—have 
you any—liking for Sophie yourself ?? 

“Why no, you jealous fool,’ cried I, 
laughing. Have all your senses left 
you ?? 

“¢ On your honor, Lovel ?’ 

“On my honor, Eliot, or if you prefer 
it, I'll swear to it.’ 

“€ And you’ve never thought that So- 
phie seemed to favor you—to-night, for 
instance—you know what I mean,’ per- 
sisted Eliot anxiously. - 

“What a goose love will make a man,’ 
I replied. ‘I’m going to bed, and you’d 
better follow my example,’ and so [ left 
him to walk the room and recover his 
equanimity as best he might. 

“T felt seriously uncomfortable about 
this extraordinary passion which I had so 
unexpectedly discovered was entertained 
by my friend. I could see very plainly 
that it was all passion. The object, to be 
sure, was not so exceptionable. She was 
tich, handsome, and respectable. But 
then what a wife for the staid Frank Eliot ! 
What a daughter, half skeptic, half Catho- 
lic, for the strict old descendants of the 
Puritans, his worthy Presbyterian parents! 
What a probable contrast between the 
gay, frivolous, Parisian belle and the 
Yankee bred, modest Other One. I was 
conscious that Eliot, blinded as he was by 
passion, was yet secretly and vehemently 
dissatisfied with himself for yielding to 
its promptings, and with the choice that 
he had made. It was evident that there 
had been a severe conflict between his 
judgment and his feelings, and that he 
had wilfully permitted the latter to con- 
quer. I could not doubt that he was 
resolutely bent upon marrying the widow 
if he could, and running the risk of repent- 
ing his precipitation at his leisure. 


(To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


LITERATURE. 

American.—Mrs. Mowarr’s Autobi- 
ography of an Actress is one of the 
freshest and most readable books that the 
season has produced ; it is precisely suc 
a volume as its title does not promise, for 
we naturally anticipate a piquant, ego- 
tistical, frivolous and green-roomish narra- 
tive, full of rouge, spangles, and filse senti- 
ment; but, instead, we have a simply-told 
story of an earnest and heroic woman, 
whose life has been one of contention with 
adverse fortune, sweetened by many bril- 
liant successes, which were the result of 
her own exertions. It will prove a most 
profitable book to a very numerous class 
of readers, by teaching them the impor- 
tance of self-dependence, and the folly of 
caring what Mrs. Grundy may say. There 
are a few little disclosures of the earlier 
years of the autobiographer, and the par- 
ticulars relating to her marriage, which 
are neither essential to the understanding 
of her character, nor particularly edifying 
in themselves, but they do no harm, and 
are not discreditable to the persons in- 
volved. Mrs. Mowatt is yet a young 
woman to write her own history; but 
being on the eve of retiring to private life, 
she publishes her autobiography in obe- 
dience to the request of her husband. 
Her actual entrance upon the stage of real 
life, her début in public, took place on the 
reverses of fortune which befell her hus- 
band soon after their marriage; she then 
gave readings in public, then commenced 
her career as an author, which furnishes 
the most interesting and instructive part 
of her history. She employed her pen 
with great diligence, and produced novels, 
essays, cookery books, books of needle- 
work, and became a hack for a cheap 
publisher, and at last tried her hand upon 
a@ comedy, which -proved successful, and 
was the means of turning her thoughts to 
the stage as a profession. The simple 
narrative of her trials and successes as an 
actress has all the interest of a romance, 
and, if published anonymously would 
hardly be taken for truth. But, it has 
also the appearance of truth, and we no- 
where discern any evidence of exaggera- 
tion, or attempts to sacrifice truth to 
dramatic effect. The admirable charac- 
teristic of Mrs. Mowatt’s confessions is the 
union of a highly wrought romantic sen- 
timent with a sweetly simple style, and a 
degree of practical good sense which might 
be envied by a denizen of Wall-street. 
She is always true, candid, and tender, 


but always keeps an eye upon the main 
chance; and, better than all, she never 
whines, but has a high-hearted and reli- 
gious trust that doing right will lead to 
right results. We should be glad if our 
space would allow us to give a few charac- 
teristic extracts from her autobiography, 
but we can give but one, the account of 
her debut in England, which shows how 
differently our brethren across the Atlantic 
receive an adventurer from the New 
World, to the manner in which all adven- 
turers from the Old World are received 
here. The contrast is by no means favor- 
able to the other side. 


“Previous to our début, Mrs. S——n entertained 
undisguised fears that we would receive harsh treat- 
ment at the hands of the proverbially caustic Man- 
chester critics. She called upon the most ascetic of 
the cynical brotherhood, to ‘smooth the raven down,’ 
by interesting him in my history. The experiment 
was only calculated to render him more uncompro- 
mising. In another field she was more successful. 
Her womanly efforts raised me up an army of de- 
fenders amongst the bers of her husband’s con- 
gregation. They were prepared to support me if I 
betrayed the faintest glimmering of genius, 

“ Another anxious friend called upon the theatrical 
critic of the Manchester Guardian, the leading oracle 
of the press, and offered to present him tome. The 
cautious and conscientious critic declined the intro- 
dubtion until after my début, remarking that a per- 
sonal acquaintance might prepossess him in my favor, 
and interfere with the justice of his criticism. And of 
such judges was the tribunal composed before which 
we were to be sifted, scanned, and tested. In such 
hands was placed Distinction’s 


* Broad and powerful fan,’ 





that, 


‘ Puffing at all, winnows the light away.’ 


If our talents fell short in their ‘fair proportions’ of 
some fabulous or imaginary standard, we were to be 
annihilated by a paragraph—stabbed by thrusts of 
steel in the forms of pens—exterminated by the simoom 
of a critic's breath. Pleasant auguries, these, to usher 
in our career in a land of strangers. 

“The theatre was a remarkably beautiful one. Tho 
play selected for our début was, as usual, the Lady of 
Lyons, Our only rehearsal took place on the day of 
performance. We could not but notice the half sneer 
that flitted across the faces of the English actors dur- 
ing that rehearsal. They were incredulous as to our 
abilities, and, perhaps, not without some cause. Now 
and then there was a contemptuous intonation in 
their voices that seemed to rebuke us for presumption. 
Their shafts ‘ hit, but hurt not.’ Our American inde- 
pendence was an egis, from which the arrows fell 
without producing any effect but merriment. No 
hand of welcome was extended—no word of encour- 
agement was spoken to the intruding “ Yankees.” 
We were surrounded by an atmosphere of impene- 
trable frigidity. And yet there were, no doubt, kind 
hearts among the doubters, But the ‘stars’ were 
transatlantic, and their light was unacknowledged in 
that hemisphere. Even the subordinates of the 
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theatre gave it as their private opinion that these new 
luminaries would be extinguished without trouble. 

“ At night, when the curtain rose upon Pauline, the 
greeting of the audience said plainly, ‘Let us see 
what you can do!’ and it said nothing more, Claude 
received the same graci though y iseless per- 
mission. But even that greeting assured us of that 
downright generous trait in John Bull which makes 
him the fairest of umpires, even where he is a party 
to the contest. Once make it plain to him that he is 
beaten, as in the case of the trial with the New-York 
yacht, and he will huzza fur the victor as vociferously 
as he would have done for himself had he been on the 
winning side. 

“ Before the fall of the curtain on the fourth act, it 
was decided that the ‘stars’ were not to be ‘ put out.’ 
At the fall on the fifth, they had taken an honorable 
place in the theatrical firmament, and were allowed 
to shine with undisputed light.” 


Her reception in London by the actors 
and the managers was the same as in 
Manchester, and as we cannot doubt the 
correctness of her narrative, we can only 
wonder at the want of courtesy exhibited 
towards the young debutant by a class of 
Englishmen who have been accustomed to 
the most indulgent reception on this side 
of the Atlantic. But Mrs. Mowatt was 
confident of her power to win applause 
from the public, and she bravely encoun- 
tered the rudeness of professional jealousy 
and hostility. We are tempted to give 
another extract describing her debut at 
the Princess’s Theatre in London, for it is 
not only an interesting story in itself, but 
it will serve as an illustration of national 
character. 


“ Our first rehearsal in an English provincial theatre 
had not proved particularly delightfal. But it wasa 
foreshadowing of, and a needful preparation for, the 
more aggravated, temper-trying inflictions that await- 
ed us at a London rehearsal. The stage aristocrats 
of the compafhy made no effort to conceal their ab- 
solute contempt for the American aspirants. 

“Figuratively speaking, we were made to walk 
through a lane of nettles, so narrow that we could not 
avoid getting scratched. The more gently they were 
touched, the more deeply they stung. At the request, 
politely urged, of ‘ Be so good as to cross to the right 
—lI occupy the left’—the answer dryly returned was, 
‘Excuse me; I played this part originally with Mrs, 
Butler, at Drury Lane—I always kept this position— 
it is the proper situation.’ Then there was a signifi- 
cant look at the prompter, which said, ‘ This republi- 
can dust offends us! We must get rid of it!’ 

“The more mildly Mr. Davenport and myself ut- 
tered our unavoidable requests, the more decidedly 
we were answered with objections to our wishes, 
founded upon the authority ofsome mighty precedent. 
Neither patience nor gentleness could disarm our 
antagonists. Wearied out with hearing that Mrs, 
Butler sat during her delivery of a certain speech, 
and, therefore, that nobody else could stand—or that 
Miss Faucit fainted with her head leaning forwards, 
and, therefore, no Julia could faint with her head in- 
clined backwards—or that Mrs. Kean threw herself 
at a certain point into the arms of Master Walter, 
and, therefore, the embrace was a necessity—I at last 
boldly, and, I confess, with some temper, said, ‘Sir, 
when I have made up my mind to become the mere 





imitator of Mrs. Butler, or of Miss Faucit, or of Mra. 
Kean, I shall, perhaps, come to yow for instruction. 
At present, it is for the public to decide upon the 
faultiness of my conception. I shall not alter it, in 
spite of the very excellent authority you have cited.’ 

“This determined declaration (it was certainly a 
‘declaration of independence’) silenced my principal 
tormentor. He made up his mind that, if I was want- 
ing in talent, I was not deficient in spirit. He would 
have bowed before the one, but he at least yielded to 
the other. 

“ But this was not my only or most serious annoy- 
ance, Miss Susan Cushman was to enact the charac- 
ter of Helen. She sent an apology for her absence at 
rehearsal on the plea of indisposition. The manager 
chose to imagine that she entertained some theatrical 
jealousy towards a countrywoman, and purposed to 
absent herself on the night of our first appearance. 
No substitute fur so important a part as Helen could 
be provided at short notice, and the play would neces- 
sarily have to be withdrawn—the anticipated débué 
postponed. 

“T see no reason for supposing that Miss Cushman 
meditated any such unamiable intentions as were 
attributed to her by the manager. We were very 
slightly acquainted, but our intercourse had been 
agreeable. 

“Miss Cushman’s aame was unceremoniously ex- 
punged from the ‘cast;’ and Miss Emmeline Mon- 
tague, the leading lady of the theatre, was persuaded 
by Mr. Maddox to undertake the ré/e of Helen. 

* At the last rehearsal, for we had several, just as 
Miss Montague commenced rehearsing, Miss Susan 
Cushman walked upon the stage, She inquired by 
what right the character belonging to her was given 
to another lady. The manager, who was not cele- 
brated for a conciliatory demeanor towards his com- 
pany, bluntly informed her of his suspicions. An 
angry scene ensued, such as I never before, and I re- 
joice to say, never after, witnessed in any theatre, 
Rehearsal was interrupted. I sat down at the promp- 

ter’s table in a most unenviable state of mind.. The 
actors stood in clusters around the wings, enjoying the 
dispute. Miss Cushman and Mr. Maddox occupied 
the stage. A casual spectator might have supposed 
they were rehearsing some t ages of a 
melodrama. Miss Cushman declared that she would 
play Helen, for that she had done nothing to forfeit 
her right to the performance. Mr, Maddox maintain- 
ed that the part should be played by Miss Montague, 
Miss Cushman was very naturally exasperated. I 
remained silent, but internally wishing that the dis- 
putants might suddenly disappear through some of 
the trap doors that checkered the stage and were de- 
voted to the use of fairies and hobgoblins, 

“Finally Mr. Maddox ordered that the stage should 
be cleared and rehearsal continued. Miss Cushman 
was forced to retire. Just as she reached the 
she turned back and offered me her hand. I gave her 
mine—she departed, and rehearsal proceeded. ‘This 
extraordinary scene in the drama of real life thorough- 
ly unnerved and unfitted me for the business of the 
hour; and that night I was to make my London dé- 
but q{* 

— Pootr’s InpEx.—A simple account 
of the contents of this volume is the best 
eulogium that we can bestow upon it. The 
title tells its object and it is strictly what 
it professes to be, an Index of Periodical 
Literature. Mr. Poole has made a careful 
examination of all the standard periodicals 
which have appeared since the beginning 
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of the century ; classified the articles of 
each number; and arranged all the sub- 
jects treated in them under their appro- 
priate heads. The result is, an index 
which carries you to the opinions of the 
reviewers and essayists of this long period 
as readily as a table of contents does to 
the chapters and sections of a single work. 
The name of the author has been given 
wherever it has been possible to ascertain 
it; and for one review, the North Ameri- 
can, the list is complete. Mr. Poole must 
be a lover of hard work, and what many 
people would think dry work, or he would 
never have had the courage to do this. 
But he has done it well, and produced a 
volume which will necessarily become a 
manual for every thorough scholar. 

The inevitable errors of a work like this 
must be errors of omission. We had 
noticed a few which we should have in- 
serted, if it had not occurred to us that it 
would be more courteous to send them 
directly to the author. We will, however, 
make one suggestion. Let every body 
that has ever written for a review, even 
though it should be no more than a single 
article, examine Mr. Poole’s Index, and if 
he finds his name omitted send him the cor- 
rection. In a few months the omissions 
or mistakes might all be corrected, and 
then the addition of a short appendix 
would make this volume as complete as a 
work of this nature ever can be. 

We must add, that the work is printed 
just as works of permanent value always 
ought to be; and if the meeting of a great 
and acknowledged want is a guarantee of 
success, both author and publisher will be 
amply rewarded for their labors. 

— Grace Greenwoon’s Haps and 
Mishaps of a Tour in Europe, has the 
quality of readableness, which many books 
of much greater pretensions lack ; but the 

. books of almost all lady authors are read- 
able, just as the conversation of all women 
is entertaining ; the errors, volubility and 
misconceptions, which we will not tolerate 
in men, become amusing and entertaining 
in the case of a lady, or a child. Grace 
tells us nothing new about Europe, and 
even her own haps and mishaps are with- 
out piquancy or wonder, but her impetu- 
osity, good-heartedness, and freshness of 
feeling impart to her letters the charm 
and fascination of a private communication. 
Such candor, prittle-prattle, and unreserve 
seem to have been intended for private 
reading, and not for the eye of the great 
republic of readers. She hurries through 
England, Ireland, Scotland, France, and 
Italy, taking no distinct or definite 
notes of“any thing, but mingling up in 
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a hasty kind of pot-pourri, remarks 
about every thing and every body. No 
future author will ever quote any thing 
from the Haps and Mishaps, as reliable 
information, but those who read her book 
will have many old memories freshened 
by her allusions, and gain new ideas of 
rsons and places that they have not 
own from personal acquaintance. She 
is a right-feeling, generous, and impulsive 
woman, who jots down upon paper her 
vivid impressions without mugh concern 
about the profundity of her opinions, or 
their correctness. She knows she is right 
in her intentions, and goes ahead. It is 
the better way, for stopping to consider in 
such cases would be fatal to letter-writing 
and book-making. It is better that the 
public should be at the trouble of verify- 
ing facts and justifying criticism. Like 
all European tourists, Grace dabbles in 
art and politics, showing much more 
knowledge and judgment in the latter 
than in the former; she is a radical in 
politics, a vehement Protestant in religion, 
and a Catholic in art. She laughs at the 
Pope, pities the poor people who are op- 
pressed by their rulers, and glorifies all 
the pictures, churches, and statues she 
encounters. If ever there should be acon- 
cordance made of her book, the repetition 
of the word gorgeous would be startling. 
It occurs on almost every page, and only 
yields now and then to such mild adjec- 
tives as grand, superb, and delicious. 
These terms are applied without discrim- 
ination to every thing that catches her eye. 
But her favorite expletive is gorgeous. In 
one place there are “glorious Vandykes,” 
in another “ delicious” pictures of Andrea 
2l Sarto, Raffaelle is “grand,” Michael 
Angelo “sublime,” and Scott’s Monu- 
ment in Edinburgh “gorgeous.” Sun- 
sets, mountains, trees, churches, paintings, 
music, and pyrotechnics, are all gorgeous. 
But, as we have no standard by which to 
measure the value of her expletives, we 
do not know what they are worth, and 
their frequent use raises a suspicion that 
they are worth nothing at all, but are 
merely used to simulate a real sentiment. 
In architectural drawings it is necessary 
either to introduce a human figure that 
the relative size of objects may be judged 
by the eye, or a scale given of so many 
feet or miles to the inch, that the 
size of objects may be determined. It 
would be well for authors to introduce 
some such contrivance into their descrip- 
tions, that some idea may be formed of 
their meaning by the adjectives they em- 
ploy in conveying their ideas. <A writer 
who commences by calling a small monu- 
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ment gorgeous, loses all chance of convey- 
ing an idea of the greater works which he 
will be shortly called upon to describe. 
The most brilliant red would appear dull 
painted on a vermilion background. The 
defects of Grace’s letters are that they tell 
us nothing which has not already been told 
by others, and the most hackneyed themes 
receive the same attention at her hands 
as the most novel. It is quite a useless 
labor to attempt to describe the Louvre, 
Hampton Court, or the Vatican, but a 
description of Stafford House, the town 
residence of the Duke of Sutherland, 
which has recently become a point of 
great interest to Americans from the 
honors paid to Mrs. Stowe by its noble 
owner, as it has long been to the polite 
world from the treasures of art which it 
contains, would have been something new. 
But Grace, who had the privilege, which 
few travellers have ever enjoyed, of visit- 
ing this magnificent mansion, with Lord 
Carlisle for a cicerone, makes no more of 
her opportunity than she did of her visit 
to the Louvre, which thousands of tourists 
have already wearied the reading public 
by describing. To. criticize works of art 
requires first a natural capacity which is 
quite as rare as the genius to produce 


them, and then, an education, which few . 


have the opportunities to gain, without 
which it is impossible to judge correctly 
of the relative excellence of the produc- 
tions of the artists. But all our travellers 
who go to Europe, whether they have any 
of the requisite qualifications or not, feel 
themselves not only qualified to form opin- 
ions of works which they merely glance at, 
and which artists study with care, but 
think it their duty to publish their opinions 
to the world. Grace Greenwood is a lady 
of too much natural good sense and right 
instincts to have fallen into such bad 
habits; but she runs through the Louvre 
and other great collections of art, and 
publishes her opinion about the works 
which she rapidly glanced at with as much 
flippancy and freedom as though she had 
made art the study of her life, and had a 
right to speak, ex-cathedra, upon all sub- 
jects that come within the province of 
criticism, from St. Peter’s at Rome down 
to Scott’s Monument in Edinburgh. 
—‘Ik. Marve.” founded a school of 
littérateurs, whose peculiar characteris- 
tics are, much sentimentality, and a little 
thought about nature and the poetic side 
of every-day life, expressed in the form of 
soliloquy, although occasionally breaking 
into the colloquial, the author addressing 
his words to some imaginary hearer. We 
have read the works of the founder of the 
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school, we cannot say with haere ts but 
with respect, because so many people liked 
them. It was the first sentimentalism, 
the dawn of the school, when there was 
some freshness and glow in it, though not 
much, and before every man, woman, and 
child, who had experienced a vague sensa- 
tion of satisfaction at the sight of a sunrise 
or a mountain, attempted a vague render- 
ing of the impression upon paper, and pub- 
lished it with success. Reveries, musings, 
and thinkings, memories, mysteries, sha- 
dows, and death—old times, voices from 
the past, stars, moonlight, night winds, 
old homesteads, flowing rivers, and prime- 
val forests, filled the pages of the new 
books, and the columns of the daily 


papers. @@#. delighted the readers of a’ 


morning paper with a deer, a dog, and a 
dead girl, served up in every conceivable 
style of sorrow, sadness and sighs, for a 
whole year, at least once every week. 
This may be called the middle sentiment- 
alism. Latterly, the disciples of the 
school, sinking to a lower point, have 
broken out with increased vigor and popu- 
larity, and are now filling the news- 
papers with tiresome and salacious namby- 
pambyism, which has neither simplicity 
nor sentiment to recommend it. This 
is the newest, and, we hope, the last 
sentimentalism. January. and June, a 
new work, by Benjamin F. Taylor, be- 
longs to the middle stage, and is a good 
specimen of its class, and will be relished 
by those who like such writing. As to 
the “Hot Corn” writers, we shall pay 
our respects to them and their patrons 
at another time, to which the reader 
is referred ; and to the admirers of the new 
sentimentalism, we would recommend a 
course of Sterne, which will effectually 
cure them of their unwholesome fondness 
for diluted sentiment, by teaching them 
the difference between the true and the 
false in this kind of literature. 

—On taking up a book called Old 
Sights with New Eyes, our attention was 
attracted to the introduction, by Dr. Ro- 
bert Baird, in which he commends the 
work in the highest terms. Among other 
things he says: “The style is pure and 
beautiful, and the descriptions of places 
and things are exact, concise, and highl 
interesting. It is manifest that the wor 
is the production of a well cultivated and 
superior mind. It is altogether the most 
readable and instructive book of travels, 
embracing the same field, which the sub- 
scriber has seen for a long time. None 
but the most important places and objects 


are made to occupy the attention of the 


reader, and these are always spoken of in 


Se 
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the fewest words possible, so that the in- 
terest is well sustained from the begin- 
ning to the end of the volume. The discri- 
mination with which the author treats of 
the various objects of art which he saw, dis- 
plays no ordinary cultivation of judgment 
and taste. In this respect, the book be- 
fore us reminds one of Mathews’ Diary 
of an Invalid, a Book of surpassing inte- 
rest, even yet, one of the best works of 
art to be seen in Italy.” Again, he -_, 
“none can read it withdut pleasure an 
profit.” Now, what will be the surprise 
of readers to learn that there is no truth 
whatever in these panegyrics, to which 
Dr. Baird has lent the high authority of 
his name. The book is one of the most 
entirely commonplace books that was ever 
written about Europe. It is common- 
place in its selection of topics, common- 
place in style, commonplace in sentiment, 
and as utterly dry and uninteresting as it 
could well be made, The meanest six- 
penny “ Guide” that you may buy on the 
bookstalls of any Sesctens city, will 
give you the same information as this au- 
thor, and in much the same style, only 
with greater fulness of detail. The title 
is a misnomer, too, and ought to have 
been, “Old Sights, with very Old Spec- 
tacles,” for we defy any body to find a 
single new view in the volume. 
—Passion-Flowers is the title of a 
small anonymous volume of Poems, pub- 
lished by Ticknor, Reed and Fields, of Bos- 
ton, to which we have only time to allude. 
The book is full of a remarkable power 
and an unusual experience, and is evident-~ 
ly the work of a woman. It betrays 
more subtlety of emotional analysis, than 
we had anticipated from the title. For, if 
we are not mistaken, the title was the re- 
sult of consideration. But it does not de- 
scribe the book. The poems indicate a 
shrewd intellectual sympathy with pas- 
sion, but they are not passionate. They 
are the result of a searching glance upon 
the author’s shifting moods of experience, 
and a glance determined that these moods 
shall be variations of passionate emotion. 
But they do not scorch the eye and pene- 
trate the heart. Their entire subjectivity 
would lead us to suspect-this, at first; 
but they are so full of life, so audacious, 
so evidently the natural product of the 
author’s experience and self-knowledge ; 
they are so full of a generous human sym- 
pathy, such an unblenching heroism and 
ial independence, that it is impossible 
not to hail them with the heartiest wel- 
come. We do the a‘ thor and ourselves 
the greatest injustice in so fragmentary a 
notice as this, and it is our intention. at 
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the earliest moment, to consider more at 
length the recent American Poetesses, if 
we may use a disagreeable, but convenient 
word. Meanwhile we urge our readers not 
to failto know this new book, which offers 
in so many ways so singular a contrast to 
Mrs. Whitman’s Poems, lately noticed in 
these pages. 

--It is the fate of our successful poets, 
after running a career of small editions, to 
receive at last a typographical apotheosis 
in some large volume, profusely illustrat- 
ed, and richly bound. This has been the 
history of Bryant, Longfellow, Willis, 
Halleck, Whittier, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. 
Sigourney, and now of GENERAL GEORGE 
P. Morris. It would be superfluous for 
us, at this late day, to attempt to charac- 
terize the merits of a writer, whose songs 
have become literally “ household words,” 
and who has never appeared before the 
critical tribunal, without being greeted by 
the chorus of applauding voices; but we 
may say of them, that his verses never 
seemed more graceful or striking than they 
do in the handsome volume before us. 
One merit that Morris has—in our esti- 
mation a great one—is the local and na- 
tional interest of his subjects. He writes 
about things that concern us in our own 


.homes, not about the distant and hack- 


neyed themes furnished by old world 
models. It is this homeliness and famili- 
arity of his themes that has made him 
popular with the generality of his readers 
—more perhaps than any felicities of exe- 
cution that might move the critical mind. 
Other writers would do well to copy his 
example in this respect. 


Reprint.—The Appletons have re- 
published an abridged translation of the 
Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comie, 
by Harriet Martineav. It is more full 
and detailed than the small popular expo- 
sition of Mr. Lewes, which we have lately 
noticed, and is, of course, for that very rea- 
son a more faithful representation of the 
labors of the great French thinker. Di- 
gesting the substance of some six thou- 
sand pages of French into about as many 
hundred of English, it must omit many 
illustrations, and give only an outline of 
the original. Yet, on the whole, it pre- 
sents as much as those who are not spe- 
cial students of philosophy will care to 
read. Comte’s own works are quite dif- 
fuse: having been prepared, too, originally 
as lectures, they abound in repetitions ; 
while a great many of his references to 
the current scientific facts of the time in 
which they were written have been super- 
seded by the progress of discovery. Be- 
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sides, the substance of all Comte’s theory 
is contained in what he calls his three 
fundamental laws, and these once mastered, 
any body tolerably informed of the intel- 
lectual history of his race can supply the 
needful proofs and illustrations. One spe- 
cial disadvantage, however, the compend 
labors under is that of excessive dryness. 
The original is quite destitute of any of 
those charms of style, which relieve the 
dull discussions of science, and in the con- 
densed state it has become literally, to use 
a homely phrase, “as dry as a basket of 
chips.” 

Miss Martineau, in her preface, explains 
her motive in giving this version of Comte, 
as follows : 


“Seldom as Comte’s name is mentioned in Eng- 
land, there is no doubt in the minds of students of 
his great work that most of all of those who have 
added substantially to our knowledge for many years 
past are fully acquainted with it, and are under obli- 
gations to it, which they would have thankfully ac- 
knowledged, but for the fear of offending the preju- 
dices of the society in which they live. Whichever 
way we lovk over the whole field of science, we see 
the truths aud ideas presented by Comte cropping 
out from the surface, and tacitly recognized as the 
foundation of all that is systematic in our knowledge. 
This being the casc, it may appear to be a needless 
labor to render into our own tongue what is clearly 
existing in so many of the minds which are guiding 
and forming popular views. But it was not without 
reason that I undertook so serious a labor, while so 
much work was waiting to be done which might 
seem to be more urgent. 

“One reason, though not the chief, was that it seems 
to me unfair, through fear or indolence, to use the 
benefits conferred on us by M. Comte without ac- 
knowledgment. His fame is no doubt safe. Such 
a work as this is sure of receiving due honor, sooner 
cr later. Before the end of the century, society at 
large will have become aware that this work is one of 
the chief honors of the century, and that its author's 
name will rank with those of the worthies who have 
illustrated former ages: but it does not seem to me 
right to assist in delaying the recognition till the 
autltor of so noble a service is beyond the reach of 
our gratitude and honor; and that it is demoralizing 
to ourselves to accept and use such a boon as he has 
given us in a, silence which is in fact ingratitude 
His honors we cannot share: they ere his own and 
incommunicable. His trials we may share, and, by 
sharing, lighten; and he has the strongest claim upon 
us for sympathy and fellowship in any popular disre- 
pute which in this case, as in all cases of signal so- 
cial service, attends upon a first movement.” 


It is a curious piece of literary history, 
which she mentions, that after she had 
undertaken the work, her purpose was 
mentioned to a Mr. Lombe, an English- 
man residing at Florence, who had con- 
ceived the same project. But as soon as 
he heard that she was engaged in it, he 
sent her a check for £500, to assist in its 
publication. He afterwards made an offer 
of a further advance, to assist in the pro- 
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mulgation of its principles, but died before 
any plan on the subject could be matured. 

Comte’s three fundamental laws to 
which we have referred are these: First, 
that human knowledge is limited strictl 
to the phenomena of the universe, of whic 
we can learn only their laws, or their re- 
lations of co-existence or sequence, and 
not their causes. The entire duty of Phi- 
losophy, then, is to inquire what exists or 
how it exists, according altogether the 
question why it exists or by whom it was 
established. Sxconp, that human intelli- 
gence, in the acquisition of this knowledge 

through three stages of develop- 
ment ; first, a theological or fictitious stage, 
second, a metaphysical or critical s 
third, a positive or scientific stage. In 
other words, it is the nature of the mind, 
in its progress, toemploy three methods of 
philosophizing, or of accounting for what 
it sees and hears, the character of which 
is essentially different or radically oppos- 
ed—the theological, the metaphysical and 
the positive. THirp. The science, or the 
generalizations of our knowledge, follow 
each other in a regular series, from the 
most simple and general to the most com- 
plex and special, beginning with the Ma- 
thematics as the foundation, and passing 
through Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
and Biology, to Sociology, which is the 
summit of all the sciences. (We should 
add that since the “ Positive Philosophy,” 
Comte has constructed in “ Positive Po- 
litics,” in which he adds “ Morals and Re- 
ligion” to his scientific hierancy.) 

As we propose to make the theory of 
Comte the subject of an elaborate conside- 
ration in the body of the magazine, we will 
not remark upon its obvious merits and 
extraordinary defects in this place. We 
have no doubt that his three laws are 
scientific truths, confining science to the 
mere study of the phenomenal world, and 

et so far are they from exhausting the 
intelligence, that they seem to us not to 
have reached the threshold of genuine 
knowledge. They are, consequently— 
though not without a certain importance, 
as we shall hereafter show—superficial to 
the last degree, when presented as the sum 
of philosophy. 


Enetisu.—A large and handsome vo- 
lume is Norway and its Glaciers, by 
Mr. Forbes, the Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. It describes a tour which he made 
in 1851 in Norway, one of the most pic- 
turesque countries of the world, and sub- 
sequently extended to the High Alps of 
Dauphiné, Berne and Sayoy. it is finely 
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illustrated throughout, though its litera- 
ture is scientific rather than popular. The 
important phenomena, the glaciers, which 
were the chief objects of the traveller’s 
search, were never before more profound] 
investigated or more beautifully described. 
—Mr. Barttett, known by his famous 
Views of Switzerland, the Danube, the 
United States, &c., generally poetic rather 
than accurate treatments of their subjects, 
has issued an illustrated volume, that pos- 
sesses more interest for Americans than 
Englishmen. It is called The Pilgrim 
Fathers, or the Founders of New Eng- 
land in the Reign of James the First. 
He has gathered together alf the most re- 
markable memorials of these renowned 
men, private narratives as well as rare 
pictures ; and has thus presented a com- 
plete account of their doings, their depar- 
ture out of England, their voyage to Hol- 
land, their brief residence in the quaint old 
Dutch cities, their perilous ocean passage, 
and of their final settlement in the New 
World. The etchings and plates which 
accompany the volume, give curious copies 
of many things relating to them, from the 
ships they sailed in to the chairs they sat 
upon, the dishes and kettles they used, 
and the very cradles that rocked their 
babies. It is a volume, of course, that 
will be speedily republished in this coun- 


—Tue author of the suppressed memoirs 
of the first wife of Milton, of Mrs. Moore, 
and of Madame Palissy, and other bygone 
dames, has just put forth a new work of 
the same character, called Cherry and 
Violet. It relates to the time of the 
great plague in London, and is written in 
the style, and printed in the type, of that 
period. The narrative is artless and veri- 
similar ; and the incidents, especially 
those which relate to domestic life, fv'l of 
pathos and beauty ; while the writer 
wisely avoids any attempts to describe 
the terrible desolations of the pestilence, 
already handled in a manner so masterly 
by Defoe, as io render rivalry a mere pre- 
sumption. 

—A Peep at the Pizies, isa pleasing 
and successful attempt by Mrs. Bray to 
revive the legendsof certain western loca- 
lities of England, and make them instruc- 
tive to children. Her little book is well 
illustrated by Browne. 

—A movement has been for some time 
silently in progress in the Church of Eng- 
land, which, we are told, is likely to pro- 
duce a greater sensation than the celebrat- 
ed Oxford schism, which resulted in what 
is termed Puseyism. It takes a different 
direction from that, however, and indicates 
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a tendency not to higher views of church 
prerogative and discipline, but to more lati- 
tudinarian doctrines. The leader of it ig 
the Rev. Professor Denison Maurice, who 
has been recently dismissed from his place 
in King’s College, London, on account of 
the imputed heterodoxy of his opinions 
touching the nature and extent of future 
punishment. A series of “ Theological 
Essays” by him, going over the whole 
ground of theological controversy, are just 
out, and will be speedily reissued in this 
city by Redfield. His previous works 
leaves us in no doubt as to his rare and 
large abilities, as well as to his sincere and 
deep piety ; and we may expect in his yo- 
lume, a profound discussion of the points 
to which it relates. We hope that the cor- 
respondent of the’ Christian Intelligencer, 
who objected to an allusion to Professor 
Maurice, last month, will read these essays, 
when they appear, that he may have a 
better understanding of the subject than 
he appears to have at present. 


Frencu.— The Abbe Cochet, Inspector 
of Historical Monuments of the Seine-In- 
férieure,” says the London Athenzeum, “so 
well known for his researches in France 
among the cemeteries of the Gallo-Roman 
and Merovingian period, announces for 
publication a work in octavo, under the 
title of “La Normandie Souterraine” in 
which he proposes to give the result of 
his experience in that department of ar- 
cheology. Itis a somewhat singular fact 
that France, so much alive to the impor- 
tance of classical antiquities, remained so 
long dead to those which are peculiarly 
her own—namely, the remains of the 
Frank period. For some time her savans 
were disinclined to believe that the wea- 
pons and personal ornaments found in the 
Frank graves of Envermeu and Londini- 
éres were of the period to which they are 
now ascribed; but they are at length sen- 
sible of their value, the hint having doubt- 
less been conveyed to them by the re- 
searches of our English antiquaries in An- 
glo-Saxon burial-grounds. The Abbe pro- 
poses to divide his work into three parts: 
the first to sepulchres in general, the se- 
cond to the Roman and Gallo-Roman 
cemeteries in Normandy, and the third to 
the Frank and Carlovingian cemeteries of 
Londiniéres, Parfondeval, and Envermeu. 
The volume is to be published by sub- 
scription, and will appear during the pre- 
sent winter. 

A question of considerable literary in- 
terest has been just decided in France, af- 
ter many months’ litigation. Messrs. Di- 
dot, the eminent Paris publishers, com- 
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menced some time ago the publication of 
a “New Universal Biography,” to be 
brought down to the present time, and to 
be made more complete and exact than 
any previous one. For the first volumes 
of the work, they made no scruple in bor- 
rowing 2 number of biographies from the 
famous “ Biographie Universelle,” of the 
Messrs. Michaud, such articles having, 
they thought, become public property 
owing to the length of time which ha 
elapsed since the death of their authors. 
Messrs. Michaud objected both to the title 
of the new Biography, which they said 
was a plagiarism of theirs, and to the 
taking of the articles from it, which — 
said were still their property, as, thoug 
the authors were dead, they formed part of 
a collective work which they had revised 
and paid for. The question as to the title 
was at once decided against Messrs. Mi- 
chaud, the courts holding that they could 
not monopolize the words, “ Universal Bio- 
graphy ;” but that respecting the proprie- 
torship of the articles, drew forth contra- 
dictory decisions,—one, to the effect that 
they were right, the other, that they were 
wrong. A third court has settled the mat- 
ter by laying down, that the right of pos- 
session of articles by deceased authors 
ceases after the number of years from 
their death fixed by law, though forming 
part of a work in which copyright still re- 
mains. 

—M. Epcar Qurnet has given to the 
public the fruits of his exile in the publica- 
tion at Brussels of a dramatic poem, whose 
hero is Spartacus and whose title is Les 
Esclaves. Itrepresents the famous gladia- 
tor and rebel, as history shows us he really 
was, a man of large genius, and of ideas ex- 
panded under the hard lessons of bondage 
and degradation, till he was able to com- 
prehend the liberation of all bondmen, and 
the existence of society without chains or 
scourges. The interest of the piece turns 
alsoon the conflict which really rendered 
the efforts of the heroic leader nugatory 
after all his triumphs, the resistance of his 
followers to the discipline he sought to en- 
force, and the purposes to which he desired 
to form them. ‘The catastrophe consists 
in his fall, amid the maledictions of the 
creatures who could not understand him; 
while his daughter is tortured by them 
for having allowed a captured Roman, 
whom she loVes, to escape; and the play 
concludes with the entrance of the Roman 
general Crassus upon the scene, and the 
nailing of the still warm body of Sparta- 
cus to a crucifix. 

—M. Viotuet te Due, is publishing in 
numbers 2 Dictionnaire Raisonné of 
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French architecture from the eleventh to 
the fifteenth century. The engravings 
are all from the designs of the author. 
The work will be in two volumes of 500 
pages each, costing about $12. No man 
is more competent to such an undertaking 
than M. Viollet le Dué. 

—M. De Barante has completed his 
history of the Convention, by the publica- 
tion of the sixth and last volume. It is a 
careful and valuable work. Its author, 
who is a constitutional monarchist, is far 
from sharing the admiration with which 
revolutionary writers treat the leading ac- 
tors of that vast and bloody drama, min- 
gling horror for their sanguinary acts with 
exultation at their noble phrases. ‘The 
character of Robespierre is here exhibited 
in the most odious light; all generous as- 
pirations are denied him; all humane im- 
pulses are represented as strangers to his 
bosom ; no good end sheds its light over 
the dark and sanguinary path of his pol- 
icy ; no large idea penetrated the gloom 
of his narrow and relentless mind: he was 
great only in hatred; he was enthusiastic 
only in cruelty; he labored for nothin 
but the extermination of his enemies ; an 
all were his enemies who were superior to 
himself ; if he was dexterous in conducting 
the furious elements of the revolution, 
envy alone gave him skill; if he was ever 
eloquent, it was the rage of envy, alone, 
which warmed him out of the monotonous 
coldness of his ordinary life. Two things 
were intolerable to him, a rival, and con- 
tradiction. Such is the picture of the re- 
doubtable revolutionist, as drawn by M. De 
Barante; it is very different from that b 
Lamartine in the Girondins, and we thi 
not so just. The truth does not lie in an 
extreme view even of such a man as Ro- 
bespierre; and they who utterly condemn 
him, are, as well as those who make him an 
angel, led astray only by the force of cir- 
cumstances. The present history of the 
Convention should, however, be consulted 
by all who would thoroughly understand 
the most remarkable and deeply interest- 
ing portion of ali human experience, the 
French Revolution. 

—M. Gustave Piancue is theauthorof 
a vigorous and severe essay in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, on the dramatic pieces 
which the last year has added to French 
literature. It condemns at the outset the 
entire drama of France since the Restora- 
tion, as having ridiculously failed to keep 
the pompous promise with which the new 
school began its career, to furnish a dra- 
matist who should not merely rival Cal- 
deron and Lope de Vega, Schiller and 
Goethe, but should even transcend Shak- 
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speare, as much as Napoleon was superior 
to Charlemagne. All this wealth of boast- 
ing has resulted in nothing but the miser- 
able poverty which puts the costumer and 
machinist above human nature. It has 

roduced tragedies in which the faith of 
Enters has been rigorously observed, but 
the truth of the heart and soul entirely for- 
gotten. It has produced comedies—and 
Messrs. Ponsarp and Avaier’s Honneur 
et Argent and Philiberte, brought out last 
year, are examples,—which have exhibited 
talent, and enjoyed success, but have not 
contained one real personage nor a single 
spark of genuine life. Madame Grorce 
Sannv’s last comedy, Le Pressori, is an 
ingenious assemblage of true details and 
good sentiments, but there is no action and 
no object in it; and it might as well have 
been extended to two acts, or reduced to 
one. The thousand other pieces of the 
year M. Puancue deems unworthy of 
notice. Finally, he considers the method 
by which dramatic writing may regain 
its lost worth and excellence. Tragedy 
cannot be written any longer by preten- 
tious ignoramuses, but must be based on 
thorough study and thoughtful digestion 
of history and philosophy ; nor should it 
confine itself to Greek antiquity. The Bible 
is rich in tragic subjects, and ancient Italy 
can as well serve for the renewal of the tragic 
drama, as ancient Greece. As for comedy, 
while France abounds in that of manners 
and that of fantasy, it no longer has the co- 
medy of character; and to this the authors 
of the day are recommended to turn their 
attention. In justice to M. Planche, we 
ought to add, that Moliére’s School of Wo- 
men, and Shakespeare’s Hamlet, form his 
standard of dramatic excellence. 

—If there are any admirers of Russia, 
who desire to find their affection for that 
country expressed in a high key, we com- 
mend them M. Zanpo’s Russie en 1850, 
which has recently been translated from 
German into French by the author him- 
self. Here they will learn that Russia is 
not only perfect in every moral and intel- 
lectual respect, but enjoys the most deli- 
cious climate in the world. M. Zando 
ought at once to get an ukase from the 
Czar, changing his name into the more 
ancient and well-known one of Ferdinand 
Mendez Pinto. 

—M. Trcosorsk1, the eminent Russian 
economist and statistician, has published 
the third volume of his Etudes sur les for- 
ces productives de la Russie. It isa work 
which every publicist should possess, 
though it cannot be relied on as revealing 
the whole truth with regard to its subject. 
M. Tegoborski is too ardent a Russian, 
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and too faithful to his official obligations 
(he is a Councillor of State), to give pub- 
licity to any truths which might be appa- 
rent to one of equal*knowledge, whose 
judgment was not influenced by any pa- 
triotic illusions. 

—M. Viotter xe Duc has just publish- 
ed a romance, written thirty-five years 
ago, entitled Histoire de six mois de la 
vie d’un jeune homme en 1797. (History 
of Six Months in the Life of a Young Man 
of 1797.) We have not seen it, only a 


limited edition having been published, and - 


not a copy having as yet made its way to 
America. But we find it warmly recom- 
mended by no less a critic than M. Saint- 
Marc Girardin, who praises it as a faithful 
picture of the. manners and ideas of the 
remarkable epoch in which the scene is 


ai 

—M. Sarnt-Reve TareLanprer has col- 
lected, in two volumes, the essays on 
German politics and literature, which, 
since the end of the las¢ German revolu- 
tion, he has published from time to time 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. It is a 
book which may be read with instruction, 
though it is impossible always to agree 
with the writer in his criticisms or his 
hopes. The latter are directed to the re- 
storation, in Germany. of what the au- 
thor calls spiritualism, by which he seems 
to mean, that vague philosophy about 
which Cousin makes so much ado—a kind 
of dilettante and transcendental apotheosis 
of the soul, without any definite religion, 
or any precise view of the nature of man 
or his relations with God. M. Taillan- 
dier is apparently neither Catholic nor Pro- 
testant, neither orthodox nor heterodox; 
but a sort of tertium quid superior to both; 
above all, superior to the German Hege- 
lians and Rationalists in general. He is, 
however, well worth reading, particularly 
by those who are, unfortunately, unable to 
study the German literature for them- 
selves. Some of his descriptions of noted 
personages are true and striking, among 
the rest, that of Goethe. 

—A new edition of the @uvres Com- 
pletes, of MatHurin Reenter, has appear- 
ed at Paris, accompanied by explanatory 
notes. He was a satiric poet of the time 
of Henri IV., and his art and eloquence 
are fresh to this day. The volume opens 
with an interesting history of Satire in 
France, from the pen of M. Viollet-le- 
Due. 

—An association has been formed at 
Paris to publish the voluminous posthu- 
mous works of Arago, the astronomer. 
Among them is a Treatise of P 











Astronomy, on which the highest value. 
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will be set by all who know the admi- 
rable power which Arago brought into the 
popular explanation of scientific subjects. 
There is also a large work, entitled No- 
tices of the Most Famous Discoverers, 
and an account of Arago’s own youth, 
with all sorts of piquant anecdotes and 
revelations. His memoirs and reports to 
the Academy, most of which have never 
been published, will also be given in full. 

—Memoirs, autobiographies, and per- 
sonal revelations, are now in fashion at 
Paris. ViLLematn, the accomplished and 
manly Academician, is about to publish 
his, a book, we may be sure, that will 
make its mark, both in respect to the 
classic vigor and perfection of its style, and 
the elevation of its ideas and tone. The 
Duke of Pasquier also announces his Me- 
moires, in three volumes. He was Grand 
Chancellor of France under Louis Phi- 
lippe; and, among other attractions in 
his bill of fare, promises a complete list of 
the secret agents employed by the govern- 
ment of that virtuous monarch. 

—We hear from Paris that the transla- 
tion into French of Dante’s Divina Com- 
media, on which Lamenats has for some 
time been engaged, is advancing with all 
the rapidity possible, in the rather uncer- 
tain health of the illustrious translator. 


German.—A book quite unique in its 
freshness and beauty is Das Thierleben 
der Alpenwelt (Animal Life in the Alps), 
by Friepricu von Tscuupt. It reminds us 
of some of Henry Thoreau’s sketches of 
New England, though the Yankee natu- * 
ralist and poet is inferior to the Switzer in 
breadth of culture as he is in glow of feel- 
ing and beauty of style. Of all the books 
we have looked into in the discharge of our 
duty in the preparation of these Notes of 
Foreign Literature, this is the one which, 
above all others, we have read with en- 
thusiasm. It is a poem, a romance, a 
scientific treatise all in one, full of the 
healthy air and exciting grandeur of the 
Alps, but withal as genial as the sunshine, 
and as lovely and refreshing as the sum- 
mer flowers of Swiss valleys. After an_ 
introductory account of the mountaig’ 
regions of Switzerland, and of their vege- 
tation, we are led through the entire circle 
of their animal inhabitants, including the 
trout of the brooks as well as the eagles 
on the cliffs, and the chamois and goats, 
and the inaccessible heights, concluding 
with the dogs of St. Bernard. We quotea 
passage from the introductory chapter :— 

“The Alps are the pride of the Switzer, who has 
made his home at their feet. Their neighborhood 
exercises an indescribable, far-reaching influence on 
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his whole existence. Partially at least, they form 
the conditions of his natural and intellectual, his social 
and political life. He loves them almost as if by in- 
stinct; the secret roots of his affections cling to them, 
and when he leaves them he longs to be back with his 
beloved hills. His love for them is perhaps greater 
than his knowledge of their nature. Even now when 
search is made for the slope in which the locomotive 
can easiest wind its way over the saddle of the Cen- 
tral Alps, and the galvanic stream be led along ‘the 
wires—even at this day, after the weariless ardor of 
our many great naturalists have Jed thousands of ex- 
plorating parties to the shining peaks of their highest 
ranges, a deep mystery rests upon them. Their 
wonderful structure, the stratification of their rocks, 
the formation of their icy diadems, the part they play 
in varying the course of natare, their relation to living 
organisms, their earliest and latest history—all form a 
riddle which has hardly begun to be solved. There 
are mighty mountain masses which have never yet 
been trodden by a human foot, and nameless horns 
rise in the air that never echoed to the sound of a 
human voice, or to any sound but the rushing flight 
of the royal eagle. There are icy seas stretching their 
motionless waves for miles, that no wanderer has 
seen and no observer has ever studied the animal and 
vegetable life of their stony island. There is many a 
valley reposing in the torn and jagged arms of the 
high Alps that scarce a hunter's foot has visited and 
that is less known than the shores of the remotest 
countries, or the banks of the Nile or the Mississippi. 
And besides this, the regions under our very feet and 
eyes, the familiar world of the Alps with its super- ~ 
ficial and subterranean mineralogical relations, its ice- 
formations, processes of vegetation, meteorologic laws, 
climatic changes and gradations, the series of develop- 
ment of its living creatures and their varying relations 
to the series below them, their differences according 
to difference in mountain position and peculiar Alpine 
form,—all these are yet far from being well under- 
stood; we are only at the doors of knowledge, and 
there are few who seriously knock and desire admis- 
sion, * * * * * 

“This mountain world is so extraordinarily varied, 
its phenomena so remarkable and peculiar, that every 
excursion into it has its profit and reward. From its 
woody base, and from the genial hills with which it 
first rises from the valley, to the icy crown of its sum- 
mits, it nourishes according to fixed laws and climate 
conditions, a changing and infinite wealth of life. 
Hero in the ascent of a few miles we often find a 
gradation of animal phenomena which in the low 
country we should either not find at all, or only in 
distances of hundreds of miles, A few hours’ travel 
takes us from the last chestnut grove, where the Italian 
scorpion climbs along the wall, to the pigmy vegetable 
and animal forms of the polar regions. The great 
variety of the mountain localities, their central posi- 
tion between Northern and Southern Europe, their 
multiform climatic and meteorologic relations, con- 
dition and favor this magnificent richness of organic 
phenomena, extending as it does, with incredible 
economy and pertinacity into domair.s shut up in ice, 
which we usually suppose devoid of all life, and sink 
in the desolation of death. What a range of animal 
individualities is that which inclades the mighty eagle 
floating in the morning clouds and watching his prey 
in some far-off valley, and the glacier flea that lives in 
the minutest crevices of the ico—which extends from 
the fleet and watchful chamois to the microscopic 
animalcule of the iced snow! Let us then attempt to 
comprehend this stupendous world of mountains in 
the outlines of their animal life, and in the connection 
of all their phenomena. Though we make but a slight 
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advance toward an understanding of them, it will yet 
be a satisfaction to study them and to combine in- 
creasing knowledge with that inborn love we devote 
to them as the cradle of Swiss freedom and nation- 
ality.” 


— Karu Tueopor von KuestNer gives 
in his newly published Vierunddreissig 
Jahre meiner Theaterleitung (Thirty- 
four Years of my Theatrical Management), 
a pretty complete view of the condition of 
the German stage, with an endless stock 
of anecdotes of actors and actresses. The 
difference between the mechanical and 
scenic resources of the stage at the time 
Mr. von Kiistner began his career, is strik- 
ing; but we do not find that dramatic art 
has advanced in any thing like the same 
proportion; he himself admits that the 
acting and singing of thirty years ago 
were about as good as those of the present 
day. And yet it would seem that the 
enormous sums which the governments 
of France and Germany spend in support 
of theatres ought to produce some im- 
provement. The French government gives 
the Grand Opera $120,000 a year, or 
more than a third of its whole expenses, 
and to the Opera Comique, the Odeon, the 
Italian Opera, and the Theatre Frangais 
$10,000 each. The Prussian government 
gives the Royal Theatre at Berlin $100,000 
yearly; this establishment Mr. von Kistner 
regards as the most perfect in the world, 
employing more persons and doing a more 
varied and extensive business than any 
other. In the little city of Mannheim, a 
place of 24,000 inhabitants, $10,000 is 
contributed to the theatre, the government 
paying a fifth and the municipal treasury 
the remainder. This is, of course, in ad- 
dition to what is received at the doors 
as the price of admission. 

—A complete account of the new way 
of raising and multiplying fish, discovered 
and practised in France, is given in a 
work by Dr. Haxo, published at Leipzic 
under the title of Die Befruchtung und 
Ausbriitung der Fischeier auf Kinsct- 
lichem Wege als eine der Nutzbringend- 
sten entdeckungen dargestellt. It is il- 
lustrated with engravings. 

—tThe fifth volume of the present se- 
ries of FREDERICK von RaumeEr’s Histo- 
risches Taschenbuch contains a number 
of interesting and valuable articles, first 
among which is one on the English in the 
Indian Archipelago, and especially in Bor- 
neo, by Dr. Neumann of Munich. Rav- 
MER himself contributes an account of a 
journey to South America. Dr. Sorpan 

as an article on the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, which casts new light on that 
monstrous crime. The concluding article 
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of the book is by Dr. Cotiorr on Rem- 
brandt’s Life and Works, based on docu- 
ments not used by former writers. The 
Taschenbuch this year fully sustains its 
reputation. 

—Great attention will be roused, espe- 

cially in the Catholic Church, by a pam- 
phlet of which Prof. Lev, of Luzerne, is 
the author, entitled Warnung vor Neuer- 
ungen und Uebertreibungen in der Ka- 
tholischen Kirche Deutschlands. (A 
Warning against Innovation and Extra- 
vagance in the Catholic Church of Ger- 
many.) The author we hold to be the 
ablest Catholic writer in the German lan- 
guage, as well as one of the soundest scho- 
lars in the Church. A great part of this 
pamphlet is occupied by local controver- 
sies; but such is the keenness of the sa- 
tire, and the vigor of the reasoning, that 
it interests, if it does not-edify. even the dis- 
tant Protestant reader. Prof. Leu is a 
decided ultramontane, and contends that 
the attempt to separate the Church from 
the State, and under the pretence of ren- 
dering it more independent, is an error 
and absurdity, especially in Germany at 
the present time. The bishops, who are 
in the habjt of declaiming against the Pro- 
testant governments under which they 
live, are handled with great severity, as 
contrary to the traditions and the inter- 
ests of the Church. The Jesuits are cri- 
ticized for their insubordination to the 
decrees of Rome, which they have mani- 
fested on several recent occasions in Ger- 
many. 
—An excellent popular manual of as- 
tronomy is Meyer’s Die Erde in ihrem 
Verhiltniss zum Fizxsternhimmel, zur 
Sonne und zum Mond. (The Earth, in 
its relation to the Fixed Stars, to the Sun 
and Moon.) In no country has the popu- 
larization of the natural sciences advanced 
with such admirable rapidity as in Ger- 
many since the appearance of Humboldt’s 
Cosmos. There are many works in regard 
to the various kingdoms of nature, which 
might very advantageously be rendered 
into English, and the present is one of 
them. 

—We commend Kuipre.’s Deutsche 
Lebens-und Characterbilder (Pictures of 
German Life and character) to whomso- 
ever would read an agreeable collection of 
biographies of men, most of whose names 
are strange to him. The author covers 
the last three centuries in the plan of his 
work, and of course begins at the begin- 
ning in the first volume, which is now 
published. 

—We learn that Tauchnitz of Leipsic 
has published an edition of Mr. R. B. 
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Kimball’s novel of St. Leger, or the Threads 
of Life, and that he has remitted a volun- 
remuneration to the author, whose 
Romance of Student Life is about to be 
published by the same publisher. Tauch- 
nitz has published editions of nearly every 
pular English author, and, unlike the 
scar and American piratical publishers, 
in all cases makes a remuneration to the 
author. 


FINE ARTS. 


Music and Art are now suffering “a 
syncope and awful pause,” very natural to 
the excitement of the past season, for after 
such storms there must always come a 
calm. The Crystal Palace has fulfilled its 
mission and ceased to exhibit its wealth 
of artistic merchandise ; the Opera artists 
have all deserted us to sing to the Cubans, 
the Mexicans, and the Peruvians, making 
discoveries and achieving victories that 
their great predecessors, Columbus and 
Cortez, never aspired to; Metropolitan 
Hall, the beautiful, the gilded cage that 
has held so many singing birds, has been 
burned down, and Jullien’s grand bal paré 
has ended in smoke. Jullien himself has 
given his farewell concert, for the present, 
and gone South; Sontag is concertizing in 
the backwoods somewhere among the 
mocking-birds ; even Powell’s “ great na- 
tional painting” has been taken to New 
Orleans; our “resident artists” are quietly 
preparing for the next exhibition, and 
there is nothing left for our public but 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which has a fascina- 
tion beyond the reach of philosophy to ac- 
count for. The genius of Meyerbeer and 
the united talent of the best opera troupe 
that has been heard in New-York, failed 
to fill one place of amusement with paying 
audiences, while Uncle Tom fills three of 
our theatres nightly and gives fortunes to 
their proprietors, thus reversing the old 
proverb, for “the Prophet” was without 
honor in a strange country, while Uncle 
Tom is not without profit at home. We 
have not the shadow of a misgiving as 
to the future of Art in this progressing 
country of ours; but, at present, there 
seems to be a determination by our enter- 
prising countrymen not to put too fine a 
point upon it, for all our art tends to a 
rather coarse development, and, instead of 
producing Sévres vases and Gobelin tap- 
estries, Or operas and oratorios, we are 
rather ambitious to develope ourselves in 
the form of Pacific railroads and monster 
steamships. But these things call for 
artistic embellishments, and the fine arts 
will flourish all the more vigorously by 
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the growth of the arts which are not so 
called. The future uses of the Crystal 
Palace are not yet exactly determined 
upon; but agents are now in Europe to 
secure articles for another Exhibition, and 
it will, doubtless, become a permanent in- 
stitution; that is as permanent as a bubble 
of glass ribbed with iron can be expected 
to be. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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Co, 1858. 
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